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Preface 


This book continues and supplements the investigations presented 
m India and Europe An Essay m Understanding (SUNY Press, 1988) It 
combines ten interrelated essays on fundamental issues of tradi¬ 
tional Indian self-understanding Its topics include the idea of 
dharma, karma and rebirth, the role of man m the universe, the 
structure of society, the relation between ritual norms and universal 
ethics, as well as questions concerning the motivation and justifica¬ 
tion of human actions, and reflections on the goals and sources of 
human knowledge Above all, the book deals with the relations and 
tensions between reason and Vedic revelation, and with philosophi¬ 
cal responses to the idea of the Veda 

The essays found m this book examine the self-understanding 
of Sankara, Rumania, Bhartrhan, Udayana, and other leading ex¬ 
ponents of “orthodox” Hindu thought But they also explore more 
remote and apparently marginal phenomena, for instance, the tra¬ 
ditions concerning the mystenous “liberators from samsara” (sam- 
saramocaka) and the notorious Thags (thaka) The approach is partly 
philosophical and partly historical and philological To a certain ex¬ 
tent, it is also comparative The essays deal with indigenous Indian 
reflections on the sources, the internal structure and the inherent 
meaning of the Hindu tradition, and with traditional philosophical 
responses to social and historical realities They do not deal with 
social and historical realities per se They are, however, based upon 
the premise that for understanding these realities the reflections 
and constructions of traditional Indian theorists are no less signifi¬ 
cant than the observations and paradigms of modern Western histo¬ 
rians and social scientists Indian thought has its own ways of deal¬ 
ing with, or compensating for, the realities of Indian life In trying 
to understand these modes of thought, we are dealing with the real¬ 
ity of the Indian tradition through the medium of Indian theoreti¬ 
cal and soteriological reflection 

In spite of their mutual affinmes and their thematic associations 
with India and Europe , the ten chapters which make up this volume 
are different and mutually independent, as far as their actual gene¬ 
sis is concerned Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6 constitute the core of the 
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book These chapters are thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged 
versions of my four Studies m Rumania and Sankara, which were 
published m 1983 and have been out of print for some time Chap¬ 
ter 8 includes materials first presented m my article “Anthropologi¬ 
cal Problems in Classical Indian Philosophy” ( Beitrage zur Indien- 
forschung, Ernst Waldschmidt zum 80 Geburtstag gewidmet Berlin, 
1977) Chapter 9 is based upon my article “Karma, apurua, and Nat¬ 
ural Causes” {Karma and Rebirth m Classical Indian Traditions, ed 
W D O’Flaherty Berkeley, 1980) Chapter 10 is the revised and 
enlarged English version of a monograph originally published in 
German Zur Theone der Kastenordnung in der indischen Philosophie 
(Gottingen, 1976) Chapters 1, 2, and 7 have no direct predecessors, 
apart from lecture manuscripts and related materials 

Some of these chapters are more easily accessible to the general 
reader than others Specialized philological investigations predomi¬ 
nate in some chapters, while others pose questions of broad philo¬ 
sophical and comparative interest Chapter 6 is clearly the most 
technical chapter, while chapter 7 is probably the least technical 
one Such differences reflect the nature of the sources and our state 
of research In some central instances, the resolution of technical 
problems, and the attention to minute philological details, are indis¬ 
pensable m order to approach the broader issues Philology and 
philosophical reflection cannot be separated m such cases 

Finally, it is my pleasant duty to acknowledge the help and en¬ 
couragement I have received from friends, colleagues, and stu¬ 
dents In particular, I want to thank Dr John Baker for his share in 
preparing the English version of chapter 10 Lynken Ghose has 
helped to produce the manuscript of the book The Department of 
South Asia Regional Studies, University of Pennsylvania (Phila¬ 
delphia), has provided financial support and a congenial atmo¬ 
sphere 


Berlin, Wissenschaftskolleg/ 
Institute for Advanced Study 



_ CHAPTER 1 

The Idea of the Veda and the 
Identity of Hinduism 


Introduction 

1 Louis Renou has characterized the role of the Veda m tra¬ 
ditional Hinduism in a memorable and familiar statement Even m 
the most orthodox circles of Hinduism, reverence for the Veda was 
nothing more than a “tipping of the hat,” a traditional gesture of 
saluting an “idol” without any further commitment (“un simple 
‘coup de chapeau’ donne en passant a une ldole dont on entend ne 
plus s’encombrer par la suite”) 1 Against incautious identifications of 
Vedic and Hindu religiosity, Renou invokes Max Weber’s observa¬ 
tion that ‘the Vedas defy the dharma of Hinduism ” 2 

Indeed the role the Veda has played in Indian tradition ap¬ 
pears paradoxical ambiguous, and no less elusive than the “teach¬ 
ings” of the Veda itself There seems to be a blatant contradiction 
between the proclamations of its sacredness and authority, and its 
factual neglect by the Hindu tradition While it is often invoked as 
the criterion of Hindu “orthodoxy, its actual presence in Indian 
thought and life seems to be quite limited Its oldest and supposedly 
most sacred sections, in particular the Rgveda itself, have become 
most obscure and obsolete For the “reality” of later Hinduism, they 
seem to be nothing more than a distant, barely recognizable echo of 
a different world 

The Vedic texts contain no Hindu dogma, no basis for a 
“creed” of Hinduism, no clear guidelines for the “Hindu way of 
life ” They offer only vague and questionable analogues to those 
ideas and ways of orientation that have become basic presupposi¬ 
tions of later Hinduism It may suffice to recall here the cyclical 
world-view, the doctrine of karma and rebirth, the ethical principle 
of ahimsa and the soteriology of final liberation For all of this, the 
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oldest and most fundamental Vedic texts provide no clearly identi¬ 
fiable basis The Hindu pantheon the forms of worship and devo¬ 
tion, and the temple cult are not Vedic The traditional ‘order of 
castes and stages of life” ( varnasramadharma ) is far removed from 
the Vedic beginnings Regardless of all retrospective gloi lfication of 
the Veda, even the “orthodox” core of the tradition, as represented 
by the exegetic Mlmamsa and the Dharmasastra, follows largely un- 
vedic wavs of thought and is oriented around a projection or fiction 
of the Veda This is also true for those philosophical systems of 
Hinduism whose “orthodoxy’ is defined by their recognition of the 
authority of the Veda While proclaiming the sanctity of the Veda, 
the Hindu tradition seems to be turning away from the Vedic ways 
of thought and life The preservation and glorification of the text 
seem to coincide with its neglect and the obscuration of its meaning 
Renou himself says that the history of the Veda in India is ulti¬ 
mately a history of failure and loss (‘ deperdition”) and that the 
recitation of the text, in particular the mantras and the preserva¬ 
tion of its phonetic identity occurred at the expense of a living exe¬ 
gesis and appropriation From an early time, the Veda ceased to be 
“a ferment of Indian religiosity” ( un ferment de la leligiosite mdi- 
enne”), in the end, the Vedic world was nothing but a distant ob¬ 
ject’ (“un objet lointain ) ' Is this the final word on the role of the 
Veda in India 5 Are Vedr-m and Hinduism essentially different leli- 
gions and world-views, held together only by an ideologv of conti¬ 
nuity and correspondence 5 Is the Veda which the Dhaimasastra 
and the ‘ orthodox” systems of Hindu philosophy present as a mea¬ 
sure of orthodoxy, actually a projection and a fiction'' 

In addition to his research on the Veda as such, Renou has 
done much to document and explore the ways in which the Veda is 
present in the later Hindu tradition His study Le dedin du Veda dam 
I’Inde (“The Destiny of the Veda m India ) contains much useful 
information on the role of the Veda in post-Vedic India, such as the 
forms in which the Veda was preserved, the attitudes towards the 
Vedic word and the application, interpretation, and critique of the 
Veda at various levels of religious life and philosophical reflection 
Regardless of his statements on the merely ceremonial role of the 
Veda, Renou also refers to its “real extensions” (“prolongements 
reels”) m later Hinduism 4 Somewhat casually, he notes that the very 
essence of the Vedic world found its way, in a process of transfor- 
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matxon (“en se transformant”), into “the living substance of Hindu 
practice and speculation” (“la chair meme des pratiques et des spec¬ 
ulations hmdouistes”) 5 What is the meaning of these “real exten¬ 
sions,” and how do they relate to the ceremonial gestures and retro¬ 
spective projections? How can the statements concerning the real 
“transformation” of the Vedic world be reconciled with those about 
its loss and obscuration? Renou’s survey provides helpful clues, but 
not much explicit hermeneutic reflection concerning these ques¬ 
tions 


2. What Renou calls “the destiny of the Veda in India” is a 
wide-ranging phenomenon of extraordinary complexity and ambi¬ 
guity His survey makes reference not only to the literary traditions 
of the Hindu sects, Tantrism, Dharmasastra, the Epics, Puranas, 
iconography, rituals, traditions of secular learning, methods of pre¬ 
serving the Vedic texts, techniques of recitation and memorization, 
Vedic schools and auxiliary sciences, Vedic commentanal literature, 
and the “orthodox” systems of Hindu philosophy, but also to the 
anti-Vedic critique and polemics of the Buddhists, Jamas, and Mate¬ 
rialists We are dealing with semantic as well as nonsemantic ap¬ 
proaches, with ritual and magical usages of Vedic words and for¬ 
mulas, with myths and theories concerning the unity and totality of 
the Veda, with forms of archival preservation, with definitions and 
reinterpretations, and with comprehensive attempts to establish the 
Veda as the source and framework of the entire tradition In spite 
of the growing distance and obscuration, an idea and vision of the 
Veda emerges not only as a focal point of Hindu self-understand- 
mg, and a center for the precarious unity and identity of the tradi¬ 
tion, but also as a prototype for its inner variety and potential uni¬ 
versality b 

In dealing with the Veda, the Hindu tradition combines strict 
commitment to textual and phonetic details with an extraordinary 
freedom of speculation In one sense, the Veda is the sum total of 
its words and sounds In another sense, it can be summarized in a 
few “great sayings” (mahdvakya), or fundamental ideas On the one 
hand, there is the idea that no single sound or syllable is dispens¬ 
able On the other hand, there is a persistent belief that this verbal 
multiplicity may be reduced to an original unity (such as the 
Rgvedic aksara), 7 or transcended towards one ultimate essence, that 
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is, the brahman and its closest linguistic approximation, the om or 
pranava 8 

The orthodox traditionalists of the Mlmamsa and of some re¬ 
lated schools try to establish the Vedic texts as timeless, unalterable 
linguistic constellations, texts without divine or human author, and 
thus beyond the range of error and deception They also try to de¬ 
marcate once and for all the extent of genuine Vedic “revelation” 
(sruti), and to distinguish it from merely human and traditional ad¬ 
ditions or accretions According to the most common definition, 
“revelation” m the strict sense comprises the Mantras and Brahma- 
nas, that is, the collections of hymns and ritual formulas in the Rg-, 
Yajur-, and Samaveda, together with their accompanying Brahma- 
nas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads While the status of the Atharvaveda 
remains somewhat precarious, more significant debates focus on the 
internal differentiation of the Vedic revelation, its modes of dis¬ 
course, the different kinds of linguistic entities contained in it ( vtdhi , 
arthavada , mantra , namadheya), and the different types of meaning 
and levels of authority associated with its injunctive and factual 
statements 9 

The theistic traditions, on the other hand, view the Vedas as the 
word of God, and as a stage in an open-ended process of revelation 10 
In this view, they are susceptible to, and even call for, continued 
revisions, explications, adaptations, and other forms of divine sup¬ 
plementation and renewal Furthermore, there is also room for the 
idea that the present Vedas are not the Veda per se, that is, its true 
and real archetype 11 The “real” and original Veda is thus contrasted 
with the extant Vedic texts and invoked against their “orthodox” 
and inflexible guardians, and a dynamic sense of tradition is 
brought into confrontation with a static and archival one 


The Veda as Text and Reality 

3 Understanding the role of the Veda in Indian thought in¬ 
volves more than textual hermeneutics It also involves what we may 
call the hermeneutics of an event The different approaches to the 
Veda are not just different interpretations of a text, and commit¬ 
ment to the Veda is not only, and not even primarily, acceptance of 
a doctrine In another and perhaps more fundamental sense, it 
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means recognition of a primeval event, and a response to a funda¬ 
mental reality In the understanding of those who accept it, the 
Veda itself is beginning and opening par excellence It not only 
speaks, m its own elusive fashion, about the origin and structure of 
the world and the foundations of society, it is also their real and 
normative manifestation and representation 

The language of the Veda zs primeval reality Bhartrhari says 
that the Veda is the “organizing principle” ( vidhdtr) of the world, 
that is, not only its “teacher” or principle of instruction ( upadestr ), 
but also its underlying cause and essence ( prakrtz ) 10 This may be an 
extreme and somewhat unusual form of expression, but the basic 
viewpoint it articulates is by no means isolated The Manusmrtz , as 
well as other dharma texts, characterize the Veda as an organizing 
and sustaining principle, and even as the real basis of the social and 
natural world 13 It would be wrong to view such statements as 
merely metaphorical The Veda is the foundation of language, of 
the fundamental distinctions and classifications in the world, and of 
those rituals which are meant to sustain the social and natural or¬ 
der It is itself the primeval manifestation of those cosmogonic oc¬ 
currences which establish the dharma 14 Text and world, language 
and reality, are inseparable m this world-view and self-understand- 
mg 15 The “text” itself opens and sustains the “world” m which it 
appears, to which it speaks, and by which its own authority has to be 
recognized and sustained 

Commitment to the Veda in this sense means, above all, accept¬ 
ing one’s ritual obligations, one’s dharma, that is, one’s duty to re¬ 
new and perpetuate the primeval occurrences represented by the 
Veda, and to uphold the structure of the world established by it 
The recitation, memorization, and exegesis of the Vedic texts, just 
as the correct usage of the Sanskrit language in general, has ritual 
implications The “rehearsal” ( svadhyaya ) of the Veda not only sup¬ 
plements the actual physical rituals, but to some extent may even 
replace them 16 

In a sense, the Veda precedes or transcends the entire semantic 
dimension This applies specifically, but not exclusively, to its man¬ 
tra portions According to Kautsa’s controversial thesis, the mantras 
have no semantic status at all Authoritative advocates of the tradi¬ 
tion, such as Yaska, Sahara, and Sayana, reject Kautsa’s notion of 
the “meaninglessness” (anarthakya) of the mantras 17 Yet even they 
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recognize the protosemantic dimension of the Vedic language, spe¬ 
cifically of the mantras, a reality of the Vedic word that is more 
fundamental than any semantic functions, and that precedes the di¬ 
chotomy of “word” and “meaning ” Even though the mantras may 
not be “meaningless,” the amount of information they provide is 
not their most significant aspect They are, above all, “real” compo¬ 
nents of a mythical and magical world, and basic ingredients of the 
rituals necessary to uphold this world As such, they have to be em¬ 
ployed and enacted, not “understood ” 18 

From the perspective of later Hindu thought, the entire Veda is 
sometimes associated with the idea of a protosemantic presence of 
“words” and “sounds ” In this view, the Veda is “primarily word” 
(sabdapradhana) and thus distinguished from the Puranas, which are 
said to be arthapradhana , that is, texts m which “meaning” and ‘ in¬ 
formation” predominate 19 

4 What then is the role and “destiny” of the Veda m later 
Hindu thinking and self-understanding? What are the basic her¬ 
meneutic positions and presuppositions m dealing with the Veda? 
What are the basic forms and patterns of its preservation and ne¬ 
glect, its interpretation and misinterpretation? What is implied in 
the “transformations” of the Vedic world to which Renou refers? 
What kind of continued presence does the Veda have within such 
transformations? What is the relationship between preservation, 
transformation, obscuring, and loss? Are there modes of presence 
and elements of continuity that remain unaffected by the growing 
distance and obscuring, and inherent in all the later fictions and 
superimpositions? In what sense is the relegation of the Veda to the 
distant past, this inapplicability and obsoleteness, compatible with its 
continued recognition and authority? Is such withdrawal from the 
actual world of living Hinduism, such remoteness and transcen¬ 
dence, perhaps a peculiar manifestation of sanctity and authority? 

How can we distinguish the “real extensions’ (‘prolongements 
reels”) of Vedic thought and life from later projections and rein¬ 
terpretations? Is there any inherent connection between these Teal 
extensions” and the later myths and fictions about the Veda? Why 
did the Veda become the focus of so many fictions and supenm- 
positions? Why were so many ideas that seem to be foreign to, or 
even incompatible with, “real” Vedic thought projected into the 
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Veda^ Does the Veda provide a genuine basis for the processes of 
superimposition^ 

In order to deal with these questions, and to account for the 
fictions and projections that post-Vedic India has associated with 
the Veda, inevitably, one must examine the extra-Vedic components 
of later Hinduism But regardless of such external accretions, 20 how 
does the Veda lend itself to these later developments^ Is there a 
sense in which the Veda itself has been conducive to the supenm- 
positions and fictions attached to iO Are there reinterpretations, fic¬ 
tions or myths, and perhaps even forms of rejection and neglect, 
that are at the same time genuine effects and “real extensions” of 
the Veda^ 

Whatever the answer to these questions may be, and regardless 
of the highly elusive and ambiguous nature of the historical rela¬ 
tionship between the Veda and Hinduism, the Hindu tradition has, 
for many centuries, defined itself in relation to the Veda The 
Veda, or the idea of the Veda, has provided one indispensable focus 
for Hindu self-understanding It may be true that “the Vedas defy 
the dharma of Hinduism”, 21 yet it is also true that they have provided 
this dharma with its most significant point of reference and depar¬ 
ture, and with a basis for its tenuous continuity and identity We 
may even say There would be no Hinduism without the Veda, its 
identity and reality depends upon the idea, or fiction, of the Veda 
But what is the “reality” of Hinduism^ 


“Orientalist Constructions 5 ’ and the Problem 
of Authenticity 

5 It has often been stated that Hinduism has neither a well- 
defined, clearly identifiable creed nor a coherent organizational 
structure, and that it is not a religion m the sense of Christianity 
and Islam More recently, this observation has been radicalized m 
various ways There has been a tendency to call the reality of Hin¬ 
duism itself into question, or to challenge the legitimacy and au¬ 
thenticity of the concept of Hinduism W Cantwell Smith says 
“There are Hindus, but there is no Hinduism” 2 " In his view, this 
concept is nothing but a foreign—Islamic and European or Chris¬ 
tian—superimposition upon the “luxuriant welter” of a tradition 
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that “is not a unity and does not aspire to be,’ and an inappropriate 
attempt “to systematize and congeal the spontaneous ” 5 Similarly, 
H von Stietencron states that “Hinduism” is a European invention, 
“an orchid bred by European scholarship In nature, it does not 
exist ” 24 

Von Stietencron’s statement echoes P Hacker’s observation that 
Hinduism is nothing but a “collective label” (“Sammelbezeich- 
nung”), which was produced by Western scholars of religion in 
order to have a common designation for ‘the innumerable, partly 
cognate, partly divergent religious phenomena of one geographical 
and historical region” (‘ die zahllosen, teils verwandten teils divergen- 
ten religiosen Erscheinungen ernes geographisch-geschichthchen 
Raumes”) According to Hacker, the similarities and common de¬ 
nominators that can be found m this group of religions’ are pri¬ 
marily due to contacts and coexistence m the same area of South 
Asia 2b 

From a different angle, various Indian authors have also re¬ 
jected or criticized the concept of Hinduism, as well as its character¬ 
ization as a religion 27 Yet, since the early nineteenth century many 
other Indians have asserted the unity and identity of Hinduism, and 
they have tried to establish it as a religion fully commensurable with 
Christianity and Islam 28 Others (and this may be the more charac¬ 
teristic approach) have tried to define the “essence of Hinduism 
not in terms of a specific religion, but as a more comprehensive and 
inclusive constellation of religious thought and life and as a poten¬ 
tially universal framework for religious plurality According to this 
view, such religions as Islam and Christianity should not be com¬ 
pared to Hinduism itself, which appears as a kind of metareligion 
but to the sects or sectarian “religions within Hinduism, such as 
Saivism and Vaisnavism ” 

Are both of these modern conceptions radical deviations from 
the tradition? Are they expressions of a nonauthentic self-under- 
standing, a borrowed sense of identity, an adoption of Western ways 
of objectifying the life and thought of the Indians? Is such a sense 
of “religious” identity and such an allegiance to “Hinduism,’ or the 
Hindu way,” without genuine precedent in premodern or at least 
pre-Islamic, India? This is indeed the case, according to critics like 
P Hacker In Hacker’s view, questions concerning the “essence of 
Hinduism have meaning only from the standpoint of Neo-Hindu- 
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ism, the idea of such unity and essence is motivated by, and insepar¬ 
able from, the modern Indian search for national identity 30 

6 Other, even more radical denunciations of the concept of 
Hinduism are associated with the critique of “Orientalism” and 
scholarly “discourses of domination,” which has gained momentum 
m recent years This movement of critique and “deconstruction” 
tries to expose links between the scholarly exploration and the polit¬ 
ical subjugation of India and the “Orient,” to identify and eliminate 
Western constructs and superimpositions, and to provide a compre¬ 
hensive revision of the conceptual apparatus of Oriental and Indian 
studies Western Orientalists, according to such critics, have tried to 
“represent” the Orient, to deprive it of a genuine self-understand- 
mg, to project it as a sphere of “otherness,” to objectify, categorize, 
and classify it in accordance with European interests of domination 
More specifically, Indologists have categorized, redefined, or even 
invented “much of India’s ancient past ” 31 In a more or less explicit 
alliance with the British colonial administration, and in consonance 
with such measures as the census reports, they created the “caste 
system” m its currently accepted sense, and “Hinduism” as a clearly 
definable religious category If there is a connection with pre¬ 
modern India, it is through the conceptualizations and theoretical 
norms of the brahmins, whose writings provided the source mate¬ 
rials for the scholars as well as the colonial administrators Through 
this unholy alliance, colonialism “elevated Brahmamc formulations 
to the level of hegemonic text,” 32 while “Indological discourse” con¬ 
tinued to project “the essence of Indian civilization” as “just the 
opposite of the West’s”, that is, as the caste system and the “religion 
that accompanies it, Hinduism ” 33 In the hands of the colonialists, 
“caste became an administrative tool to arrange and register Indian 
society into a definable sum of parts,” and “helped to transform 
brahmamcal hypocrisy into an established social fact ” 34 

There can be no doubt that the time for such critique concern¬ 
ing the premises, goals, and ramifications of Indian and “Oriental” 
studies has come Yet it is equally obvious that its own premises and 
procedures, too, call for critical reflection and clarification This 
may be exemplified by referring to the most famous and influential 
contribution in this field, Edward Said’s Orientalism (first published 
in 1978) 
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7 In a broad and general sense, Said claims “that all academic 
knowledge about India and Egypt is somehow tinged and impressed 
with, violated by, the gross political fact * and that Orientalism as 
an academic discipline is “a kind of Western projection onto and 
will to govern over the Onent u “Orientalism overiode the Ouent 

Can any other than a political master-slave relation produce the 
Orientalized Orient?’ ' The positivism of Western research appears 
itself as an ideology of domination, philology is a symptom of the 
Western will to power There is an unmistakable aura of power 
about the philologist Europeans have not tried to undei stand the 
Orientals they have tried to articulate or prescribe a self-under¬ 
standing for them They cannot represent themselves, thev must 
be represented 

Said’s book deals specifically with certain French and British 
approaches to the Islamic “Orient” since the end of the eighteenth 
century However, these approaches appear as symptoms of much 
more pervasive European attitudes and of much deeper links be¬ 
tween thought, speech, and power In Aeschylus s drama The Per¬ 
sians , which was written after the battle of Salamis in 480 b c Said 
finds a programmatic summary of the central motifs of Oi lentahsm 
“Europe is powerful and articulate, Asia is defeated and distant 
Aeschylus lepresents Asia It is Europe that articulates the Ori¬ 
ent ” 40 What is more F Nietzsche and M Foucault are invoked to 
enhance such critique with even more general suggestions concern¬ 
ing the nature of truth and the inherent connections between lan¬ 
guage, power and illusion u 

The rhetorical qualities of Said’s procedure are obvious, its con¬ 
tribution to historical understanding and conceptual clarity is, how¬ 
ever, questionable and elusive Said merges different levels of argu¬ 
mentation and analysis, he confounds highly selective historical 
observations with broad philosophical generalizations The specter 
of "Orientalism” he conjures up is a combination of very specific 
and very general traits Much of what he says applies only to the 
European treatment of Islam, but not of other parts of Asia or the 
non-Wes tern world, other statements, though meant to depict “Ori¬ 
entalism,” apply equally to European ways of dealing with Occiden¬ 
tal, European phenomena And finally, a very substantial part of 
what he says applies by his own admission to the encounter of civili¬ 
zations and to human group behavior in general, and thus to “Ori- 
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ental” as well as ‘Occidental” ways of dealing with “the other” and 
his otherness 4 ’ At the end, “Orientalism” emerges as a historical 
and conceptual hybridization that is no less a construct and projec¬ 
tion than the so-called Orient itself 

8 Said does not deal explicitly with European approaches to 
India This has been done by other authors For instance, R Inden 
has criticized “Orientalist constructions of India” and ways in which 
“Indological discourse” has denied to Indians “the power to repre¬ 
sent themselves” and thus reinforced processes of alienation and 
subjugation Indology, too, has projected its objects into a sphere 
of “otherness,” has “reified” and “essentialized” them in its own 
way, and “has appropriated the power to represent the Oriental, to 
translate and explain his (and her) thoughts and acts not only to 
Europeans and Americans but also to the Orientals themselves ” 44 In 
particular, it has construed the caste system as the “essence of In¬ 
dian civilization ” 4 ° 

Inden’s critique of Indology is by no means a mere extrapola¬ 
tion of Said’s procedure, yet it raises some analogous questions It, 
too, blends specific historical issues, concerning specific European 
misinterpretations and false “essentiahzations” of Indian phenom¬ 
ena, with fundamental epistemological and metaphysical questions 
concerning the role of essentiahzation and conceptual representa¬ 
tion and construction m general Such specific issues as the role and 
meaning of “castes” m medieval India require empirical historical 
research and efforts of understanding, so does the genesis of Euro¬ 
pean constructions or misconstructions of the “caste system ” The 
epistemological and metaphysical issues concerning “representa¬ 
tion” and “construction” per se, that is, ultimately the very structure 
of our world of appearance, demand an ^essentially different ap¬ 
proach The commensurability and mutual applicability of the two 
sets of problems can certainly not be taken for granted, greater ef¬ 
forts of reflection and clarification are called for Moreover What is 
the role of essentiahzation and representation m the critical process 
itself ? What are the standards to expose false constructs and super¬ 
impositions? To what extent are “Orientalism,” “Indology,” and the 
other targets of criticism themselves constructs and imposed es¬ 
sences? 

Another question to be addressed is What is the relationship 
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between European and non-European, specifically traditional In¬ 
dian modes of conceptualizing and “representing” others in their 
otherness? It may be true that there is something unprecedented 
about the European ways of objectifying and representing others, 
and this something may have to do with what has been called the 
“Europeanization of the Earth ” Yet in order not to be parochial 
and naive, “xenological,” heterological” reflection requires a com¬ 
parative perspective 

Self-questioning and the critique of Eurocentric preconceptions 
are necessary ingredients of any responsible study of India How¬ 
ever, the attempt to eliminate all Western constructs and preconcep¬ 
tions and to liberate the Indian tradition from all non-Indian cate¬ 
gories of understanding would not only be impractical, but also 
presumptuous in its own way Although it would seem to be di¬ 
ametrically opposed to the Hegelian Eurocentric method of subor¬ 
dinating and superseding non-European traditions, it would raise 
the problem of a “reverse Eurocentrism ” 

“The capacity to have true knowledge and to act have to be, as 
it were, returned to the many Others from whom Western practices 
have taken it We cannot claim to accord independence of action to 
a sovereign, independent India while still adhering (whether inten¬ 
tionally or not) to presuppositions that deny the very possibility of 
it ”‘ 6 The West has imposed its methods of research, its values and 
modes of orientation, its categories of understanding its epistemic 
absolutism 47 upon the Indian tradition and alienated the Indians 
from what they really were and are It now takes the liberty to re¬ 
move such superimpositions, to release the Indians into their au¬ 
thentic selfhood, to restore their epistemic and axiological sover- 
eignty This self-abrogation of Eurocentrism is at the same time its 
ultimate affirmation 


9 What kind of ‘authenticity” would the Indian civilization 
have once it has been freed from “Orientalist constructions and 
Western discourses of domination”? Would it be a reality and iden¬ 
tity free from all constructs and essentializations? Would it be a real¬ 
ity left to indigenous, Indian, and thus “legitimate” constructions^ 
Could it still be subject to inappropriate and illegitimate, though 
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indigenous, constructions and superimpositions? Does the tradition 
itself have its own modes of alienation and epistemic subjugation? 

We have referred to the argument that there has been an un¬ 
holy alliance between the brahmins and the colonialists, and that 
brahmmical constructions of Indian society were adopted and trans¬ 
lated into social reality by colonial administrators or misinterpreted 
as truthful descriptions of Indian society by Indological scholars 
Accordingly, the exposure of Western “Orientalist constructions” 
would have to be combined with a critique of internal, brahmmical 
superimpositions and “discourses of domination,” as found, for in¬ 
stance, m the Dharmasastra texts or the Mlmamsa literature 48 

The desire of the early “Orientalists” to find in the normative 
and theoretical dharma literature factual accounts of Indian society 
and its governance was obviously mistaken But does this mean that 
such texts and their teachings are inauthentic and insignificant as 
far as the reality of the Indian civilization is concerned? Where the 
earlier reading may have been too literal and naive, more recent 
approaches have gone into the opposite extreme, tending to explain 
and dismiss these texts as documents of wishful thinking and theo¬ 
retical constructs, and to overlook their real authentic role m the 
multilayered totality of the Indian tradition 

At this point, we cannot and need not discuss to what extent the 
norms and precepts found in these texts have been applied or im¬ 
plemented, and in what sense their schemes and theories corre¬ 
spond to actual occurrences in society Whatever the answer to these 
questions may be, the texts themselves, as well as their “theoretical” 
constructions, have an overwhelming presence among the extant re¬ 
cords of the Indian civilization Whether or not they have much 
value as “descriptions” of this civilization, they certainly are its prod¬ 
ucts and reflections They may be expressions of wishful thinking, 
attempts to legitimize divisions of society and relationships of exclu¬ 
sion and subordination Yet, they are also expressions of a sense of 
identity and community that transcend such divisions and relation¬ 
ships of exclusion They reflect a commitment to a shared structure 
of mutual relations, which assigns different forms of participation 
to different groups, that is, they are expressions of a self-under- 
standing and sense of identity which is characterized by the idea of 
dharma 
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The Idea of Dharma and the Coherence of 
Hinduism 

10 What are the premodern antecedents of the modern ideas 
of “Hinduism,” the “Hindu way,” etc 5 Is there a traditional sense of 
identity or coherence that pervades what Hacker calls the “innu¬ 
merable religious phenomena” of South Asia 5 Is there, or was 
there, a “reality” of Hinduism over and above the “reality” of indi¬ 
vidual Hindus 5 In order to answer or clarify these questions, no 
concept is more significant than the concept of dharma 

“In the history of traditional Hinduism, dharma is one of the 
most pivotal, most symptomatic concepts It is the key-term of ‘Ar¬ 
yan’ self-understanding Its uses exemplify the basic orientation, but 
also major changes, reinterpretations, and tensions m the tradition 
The term refers to the primeval cosmogonic ‘upholding’ and open¬ 
ing of the world and its fundamental divisions, and then to the rep¬ 
etition and human analogues of the cosmogonic acts m the ritual, as 
well as the extension of the ritual into the sphere of social and ethi¬ 
cal norms Subsequently, there is increasing emphasis on the ‘up¬ 
holding’ of the social and religious status quo, of the distinction be¬ 
tween hereditary groups and levels of qualification (1 e , the vamas- 
ramadharma), and on the demarcation of the arya against the mleccha 
The rituals and social norms which were once associated with the 
upholding of the universe are now primarily a means of upholding 
the identity and continuity of the Aryan tradition An ancient cos¬ 
mogonic term becomes a vehicle of traditionalism and ethnocentr- 
ism ” 

“We cannot reduce the meanings of dharma to one general prin¬ 
ciple, nor is there one single translation that would cover all its us¬ 
ages Nevertheless, there is coherence m this variety, it reflects the 
elusive, yet undeniable coherence of Hinduism itself, its peculiar 
umty-in-diversity There is no one system of understanding dharma, 
but a complex network of interactions and tensions between differ¬ 
ent usages Various groups and movements have laid claim to this 
fundamental term They have reinterpreted it m different ways, 
and they have used it in order to challenge the ‘orthodox’ core of 
the tradition Yet these reinterpretations and competing usages 
were in most cases indebted to, and oriented around, the ‘orthodox’ 
brahmanocentric usage? It is easy to argue that Mlmamsa and 
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Dharmasastra do not represent the totality of the Hindu tradition, 
but it is also easy to underestimate their central and paradigmatic 
role" 49 

This is not the place to discuss the specific developments that 
have led to the modern notion of “Hinduism,” to its interpretation 
as a “religion,” to the Neo-Hindu reinterpretations of dharma, and 
to the lexicographic equation, or at least coordination, of dharma 
and “religion ” 50 The changes are obvious and significant It is im¬ 
portant, however, not to overlook the traditional, premodern di¬ 
mensions of unity and identity, contextuality and coherence and 
the centripetal and inclusive elements m what W Cantwell Smith 
calls the “luxuriant welter” of traditional Hindu life Jl To be sure, 
this is not the dogmatic and institutional identity of an “organized 
religion”, but on the other hand, it is neither an “Orientalist con¬ 
struction,” nor can it be reduced to a brahmmical fiction or projec¬ 
tion 


11 It has often been suggested that in traditional India a 
sense of religious identity and allegiance comparable to what we 
have m Christianity and Islam may be found in the sectarian’ 
movements of Saivism and Vaisnavism, but not with reference to 
“Hinduism as such 3> Indeed, such movements may represent self- 
contained religious constellations and much more immediate and 
obvious domains of religious commitment and identification than 
the wider field of ‘the Hindu tradition ” Yet the manner in which 
the theoreticians and literary representatives of these theistic forma¬ 
tions relate and refer to one another, juxtapose or coordinate their 
teachings, and articulate their claims of mutual inclusion or tran¬ 
scendence, indicates the presence of this wider field It reflects a 
wider sense of identity a sense of coherence in a shared context and 
of inclusion in a common framework and horizon and it refers us 
to some fundamental implications of the elusive reality of ‘Hindu¬ 
ism ' 

The commitment to unity and identitv, and the idea of one 
comprehensive structuie and framewoik foi the variety of Indian 
religious thought and life is much more explicit and compelling m 
the work of such supia sectanan theoieticians and ideologists of 
the Hindu tiadition as Bhaitrhan, Rumania Sankara, Savana and 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl ‘ In all these cases the idea of a compre- 
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hensive unity of the tradition, and of a common ground of ortho¬ 
doxy, is inseparable from a vision of, and commitment to, the Vedic 
revelation The Veda is invoked as the source and focus of the unity 
and identity of the tradition, but also as the prototype of its inner 
variety It is invoked against the internal, sectarian disintegration of 
the tradition, as well as against the “external” ( bahya ) and “hetero¬ 
dox” {nastika) challenges of Buddhism, etc 55 

The modern idea of “Hinduism,” or of the “Hindu religion,” is 
a reinterpretation of the traditional ideas and, in a sense, a hybridi¬ 
zation of the traditional self-understanding Yet it is by no means a 
mere adaptation of Western superimpositions It is also a continua¬ 
tion of the tradition, an expression and transformation of that self¬ 
understanding which articulates itself in its commitment to the 
Vedic revelation It is this commitment that provides the focus for 
traditional Hindu self-understanding, and that provides a paradigm 
and exemplary precedent even for those movements that pay little 
attention to the Vedic revelation, or try to supersede and replace it 

12 The following essays deal with theoretical aspects of the 
Hindu tradition, and with central issues of traditional Indian self- 
understanding They deal with such topics as dharma, karma, and 
samsara, with conceptualizations and rationalizations of the system 
of ‘four castes” ( varna ), with questions concerning the motivation 
and justification of human actions, and with reflections on the goals 
and sources of human knowledge They deal, above all, with the 
relationship between reason and Vedic revelation, with theoretical 
reconstructions of traditional norms and concepts, and with philo¬ 
sophical responses to the idea of the Veda 

These essays are primarily based upon philosophical and nor¬ 
mative literature m Sanskrit, that is, on texts which were for the 
most part composed by brahmins They explore the self-under¬ 
standing and the complex traditionalism of such thinkers as 
Rumania Sankara, Bhartrhan, Jayanta, Vacaspati, Udayana, etc 
Their approach is partly philosophical, partly historical and phi¬ 
lological, their goal is, above all, to contribute to a better under¬ 
standing of some representative manifestations of traditional Indian 
self-understanding 

Ihese essavs deal with indigenous Indian reflections on the 
sources the structure and meaning of the Hindu tradition, and with 
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traditional philosophical responses to social and historical realities 
They do not deal with social and historical realities per se They are, 
however, based upon the premise that for understanding these “re¬ 
alities,” the reflections and “constructions” of traditional Indian the¬ 
orists are no less significant than the observations and paradigms of 
modem Western historians and social scientists 
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Chapter 1 Notes 


1 L Renou, Le destm, 2 Renou’s study has been translated into English 
by D R Chanana (The Destiny of the Veda in India Delhi, 1965) This 
translation is so awkward and unreliable that it seemed advisable to 
disregard it 

2 Cf M Weber, The Religion of India , trans H H Gerth and D Martin- 
dale New York, 1967, 27 The German original quoted by Renou (Le 
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same woik, see also 29—40 J C Heesterman, ‘Die Automat des 
Veda ” 

11 See, for instance, Bhagavata Parana IX, 14, 48 eka eva pura vedah pran- 
avah sarvavdnmayah 

12 Cf Bhartrhari, VP I 10 (with his own Vrtti), and below, ch 3, § 8 f 

13 Cf Manu II, 76 ff, III, 75, XII, 99 But see also II, 7, where the 
epithet sarvajnanamaya should be construed with veda 9 not manu> cf A 
Wezler, ‘ Manu s Omniscience The Interpretation of Manusmrti II, 
7 , Indology and Law (J D M Derrett Felicitation Vol), Wiesbaden, 
1982 79-105, specifically 90 ff, on Medhatithis explanation of the 
Veda as sarvajnanamaya 

14 Cf India and Europe ch 17 
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ences, cf Muir III, 3, ff 

lb Cf Ch Malamoud Le Svadhyaya Pans, 1977 

17 On the Kautsa controversy, cf Renou Le destin , 68 ff The most im¬ 
portant refei ences are \ aska Nirukta I 15 f Sahara on MS I 2, 31 — 
53, on Sayana, cf H Oertel Zur indisc hen Apologetik Stuttgart 1930, 
15—26 5 3—72 See also Understanding Mantras ed H P Alper Albany 
1988 

18 Cf the role of the dharam in Tantusm, in various significant ways the 
Tantnc approach to the reality and real power of words, and their 
association with cosmogonic e\ents, continues the Vedic tradition 

19 C f Renou Le destin 83 see also 25 n 8 

20 We should of course not foiget that the Vedic texts do not necessarily 
piesent a full picture of the leligious thought and life of the Vedic 
period What we tend to iegard as latei elements of Hinduism may 
to some extent have coexisted with what is documented in the Vedic 
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21 See above, § 1 

22 W Cantwell Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion New York 1962 
65 

23 Op cit 66 Above and beyond his specific critique of the concept of 
Hinduism, Smith rejects any attempt to ‘reify or essentiahze the 
personal faiths of human beings and he considers the very idea of 

religions, ’ and of ‘religion itself, as inadequate, see R D Baird Cat 
egory Formation and the History of Religions The Hague, 1971 91 — 106 

24 Cf H von Stietencron in H Rung and H von Stietencron C hristni 
turn und Weltrehgionen II Hinduismus Gutersloh 1987 25 f Heute 
weiss man, ohne dies zugeben zu wollen, dass der Hinduismus mchts 
ist als eine von der europaischen Wissenschaft gezuchtete Oichidee 
Sie ist viel zu schon um sie auszureissen aber sie ist eine Retor 
tenpflanze In der Natur gibt es sie nicht Foi fuithei v lluable and 
challenging comments on this issue see H von Stietencron Hindu 
ism On the Proper Use of a Deceptive Ierm Hinduism Rt consult rid 
ed G D Sontheimer and H Kulke New Delhi 1989 11-27 

25 P Hacker Kl Schr 480 see also 290 n 4$ 
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27 Cf India and Europe ch 18 (on Bankim Chandia Chatterji md S V 
Ketkar) see also L S Joshi A Critique of Hinduism tt ins G D Pankh 
Bombay 1948 (originally published in Marathi Nagpui 1940) 

28 Gf India and Europe 341 ff 
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knshnan The Hindu View of Life London 1968 (fust ed 1927) 
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38 Orientalism , 132 
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40 Orientalism , 57 
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46 Ibid , 445 

47 Ibid , 444, Inden wants ‘to produce a world that is more egalitarian 
and multi-centered” (445), this project m itself is obviously rooted m 
European ideals and ideologies and Eurocentric’ m its own way 

48 The idea of an internal Indian “Orientalism” has, indeed, been sug¬ 
gested by S Pollock m an unpublished paper on “Deep Orientalism 
Sanskrit and Power beyond the Raj ” 

49 India and Europe , 332 f 

50 Cf India and Europe , ch 18 

51 See above, § 5 

52 For their part, Indian authors have often argued that the Western no¬ 
tion of religion has fundamentally sectarian connotations and corre¬ 
sponds to what has been called sampradaya m the Indian tradition, see, 
for instance S V Ketkar, An Essay on Hinduism London 1911 (reprint 
Delhi, 1988 under the title Hinduism — Its Formation and Future), 155 

53 Cf India and Europe, ch 19 

54 Among these authors, Sankara himself has become one of the symbols 
of the fundamental unity of Hinduism, he appears in this role, per¬ 
haps in response to the Islamic challenge, in such works as the San 
karadigvijaya by Madhava-Vidyaranya 

55 On the use of the term bdhya see, for instance, Medhatithi on Manu II, 
6 (ed J H Dave, Bombay 1972 ff, 168), on the distinction between 
ndstika and astika, see India and Europe , ch 19 



_CHAPTER 2 

The Presence of the Veda in 
Indian Philosophical Reflection 


Apologetics and Exegesis m the “Orthodox” 
Systems 

1 The distinction between ‘orthodox” (astika) and “hetero¬ 
dox” (nastika) systems is among the most basic and familiar features 
of the Indian philosophical tradition It is as common m traditional 
Indian doxographies as it is in modern surveys of Indian philoso¬ 
phy Six or more “orthodox” systems of Hinduism are usually con¬ 
trasted with the “heterodox” teachings of the Buddhists, Jamas, and 
Materialists 1 

Among the criteria of Hindu “orthodoxy,” recognition of the 
validity and authority of the Veda is by far the most significant one 
However, within this “orthodox” domain of acceptance of the Vedic 
revelation, or at least the nonrejection of it, there is much room for 
variations On the one hand, there is an intense apologetic and exe- 
getic commitment to the Veda, on the other hand, there are very 
loose and casual references, or mere avoidance of obvious contra¬ 
dictions, even explicit disregard for the Veda The positions of clas¬ 
sical Samkhya and Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisesika, Purvamlmamsa and 
Uttaramimamsa (i e , Vedanta), as well as the numerous systems of 
theistic thought, m particular Vaisnava Vedanta, illustrate the wide 
range of attitudes towards the Veda in traditional and orthodox 
Hindu philosophy 

The traditions of Nyaya and Vaisesika on the one hand, and of 
Mlmamsa on the other hand, are of special and exemplary signifi¬ 
cance In a learned and useful investigation, G Chemparathy has 
compared and contrasted the role of the Veda m these systems 2 He 
has characterized the basic differences as follows The traditions of 
Purvamlmamsa and Uttaramimamsa emanate from the Vedic tradi 
tion itself, and have developed “in dependence on the Veda” (“en 
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dependance du Veda”) * Nyaya and Vaisesika, on the other hand, 
were not originally and genuinely affiliated with the Veda They 
recognized the Veda as a “source of knowledge” (pramana)> and 
committed themselves to its defense, m a retroactive manner, after 
they had established themselves as philosophical systems “Pour les 
premiers systemes, le Veda etait la base meme de leur speculation, 
alors que pour les derniers, le Veda n’etait qu’un des moyens de 
connaissance valide ” 4 Furthermore, and in accordance with their 
different genealogies, Nyaya and Vaisesika are primarily concerned 
with apologetics, while Mlmamsa and Vedanta are genuinely exege- 
tic traditions 

Chemparathy notes that this characterization agrees with the 
self-understanding of classical Nyaya Jayantabhatta states that the 
Mlmamsa is not a science of the validity of the Veda ( pramanavidya ), 
but only an exegetic discipline, a science of the meaning of Vedic 
sentences ( vakyarthavidya ), and that its references to the problem of 
the validity of the Veda (vedapramanya) are derivative and secondary 
(dnusangika) J With this demarcation against the Mlmamsa, the 
Nyaya asserts its own special role and relevance as an orthodox sys¬ 
tem It claims for itself a part m the defense and maintenance of the 
Vedic tradition which is more fundamental than mere exegesis 

It is obvious that the Nyaya system thus assumes a role for 
which it was not originally designed It puts concepts and methods 
of thought that have no special and authentic association with the 
Veda into the service of Vedic apologetics It attempts to establish 
and clarify the superhuman Vedic revelation by relying on extra- 
Vedic sources, 4 merely human” means and methods of thought and 
argumentation As is well known, its basic assumption is that the 
Veda is the reliable word of God (isvara), and that such reliability 
can be supported by generally accepted “means of knowledge” 

(pramana) b By committing itself to the authority of the Veda, and by 
assuming apologetic responsibilities, the Nyaya system detaches it¬ 
self from all traditions of merely “worldly’ thought and argumenta¬ 
tion (yukti, tarka , anvlksiki) The Nyaya itself is anviksiki , “investiga¬ 
tive science ’ and 4 reasoning”, but it is also dtmavidya , ‘science of the 
self” that is based upon the Veda and committed to sotenological 
goals Numerous explicit statements in the Nydyabhdsya by Vats- 
yayana Paksilasvamin and other texts exemplify this self-under¬ 
standing and self-definition of classical Nyaya 7 
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2 Within the context of this presentation, there is no need for 
a detailed discussion of Nyaya and Vaisesika apologetics, or for an 
analysis of their arguments concerning the authority of the Veda 
We may limit ourselves to a few basic reminders, and, for further 
details, refer to Chemparathy’s survey 

It is first of all the alleged analogy of the Veda with the ayur- 
veda , the medical science, that characterizes Nyaya apologetics It 
presupposes that God is the author of the Veda as well as of the 
original ayurveda teachings The truth and effectiveness of the di¬ 
vine teachings, which appear m the ayurveda, is supported by empir¬ 
ical evidence Since the Vedic texts are by the same divine author, 
analogical reasoning leads us to the conclusion that their ritual and 
soteriological teachings, even though they cannot be verified empir¬ 
ically, are also true, effective, and beneficial In this connection, the 
Nyaya develops a tradition of “proving” the existence and goodness 
of God, which culminates in the work of Udayana 8 

After the period of Uddyotakara, most conspicuously m Va~ 
caspatimisra, another argument for the validity of the Veda be¬ 
comes more important and prominent—the argument that it has 
been accepted by “great” oi exemplary people mahdjanapangraha ) 9 
Since mahdjana may also be read in the sense of bahujana, “many 
people,” this argument amounts basically to an invocation of the 
views of the factual majority of (Indian) people, that is, those who 
are committed to the varnasramadharma 10 Udayana tries to avoid the 
potential circularity, as well as the conventionalism, inherent in this 
reference to the “great or “many people ” He redefines mahdjana 
as sarvadarsanantahpatipurusa, “persons belonging to all systems,” 
that is, in a sense which postulates an ‘ acceptance ’ of the Veda even 
by its opponents Followers of all religious and philosophical schools 
in India recognize certain Vedic premises, though implicitly and un- 
knowlingly Even the Buddhists fall within the range of that totality 
of systems (sarvadarsana) which is ultimately dependent upon the 
Veda the Veda is valid insofar as it is the origin and framework of 
the entire Indian tradition, the condition of its possibility 11 For this 
line of reasoning, Udayana had predecessors in Nyaya as well as in 
Mlmamsa Above all, we have to mention the name of Rumania u 
Apart from the existence of God, the following “Vedic” themes 
and teachings are especially conspicuous in Nyaya apologetics the 
existence of the atman for which the Nyaya also tries to provide 
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independent, extra-Vedic proof, the “order of castes and stages of 
life” ( varnasramadharma ), and the efficacy and legitimacy of the 
Vedic rituals, which have to be defended “rationally” against criti¬ 
cism from the Buddhists and other groups n 

The Nyaya defends the Veda from a certain distance It does 
not try to find its means and methods or its origin within the Veda 
In spite of Udayana’s reference to the Veda as the framework and 
basis of the entire Indian tradition, the Nyaya does not normally 
present itself as a “real extension” of the Veda 

3 To be sure, the Nyaya does not presume to ratify or redis¬ 
cover through its own methods the specific norms and regulations 
of the varnasramadharma It does not try to establish or reestablish 
that or why the brahmin should not drink wine 11 As far as such 
special dharmic obligations and prohibitions are concerned, the 
Nyaya, just as the Mlmamsa, regards the Vedic tradition as the sole 
authority What it tries to establish rationally and empirically is the 
framework of the varnasramadharma and the fundamental reliability 
of its source, the Veda It invokes the doctrine of real universals in 
support of the varna system It tries to demonstrate that the argu¬ 
ments against Vedic ritualism are inconclusive, and that the efficacy 
of the rituals cannot be disproven It presents above all, the exis¬ 
tence of God ( isvara ) and the soul ( atman ) as truths within the reach 
of inferential reasoning ( anumana ) Those who deny the existence of 
the soul are not so much in conflict with the sacred texts as with the 
verdict of reason that provides this scriptural ti uth with an endorse¬ 
ment and definitive “ratification ( pr atisandhana ) 1 In othei cases 
the scriptural indications are ambiguous, even contradictory and it 
is inference alone that can bring about a conclusion As an example, 
we may mention the much-debated issue of the eternity or noneter¬ 
nity of meaningful “sound ( sabda ), according to Vacaspati, both 
views can adduce the testimony of Vedic passages " 

Referring to Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin’s concordance between 
the ‘means of knowledge (pramana) and the members ( avayava ) 
of the fivefold syllogism,” Vacaspati also remarks that the sacred 
Vedic tradition (agama) in general functions as a thesis” (pratipia), 
for which the orthodox Nyaya ought to provide valid argumenta¬ 
tion and inferential proof 1 In assuming this role the Nyaya asserts 
its orthodoxy as well as its own accomplishments and its identity 
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as anviksikl The ideal situation is, of course, the full concurrence 
of sacred tradition and inference (agamanumanayoh sahakanta) Uda- 
yana’s Pansuddhi illustrates this by correlating a series of scriptural 
passages, mostly from the Upamsads, with basic Nyaya teachings IS 

The Nyaya tries to establish itself as a sotenologically relevant 
science of the self (< atmavidya , adhyatmavidya) , that is at the same time 
an analytical, investigative science ( anviksikl ), it tries to integrate 
both roles into that of an dnviksiky atmavidya iq It provides the Vedic 
truths with a dimension which they do not have simply as parts of 
the Vedic tradition, that is, with the element of analysis and reflec¬ 
tion It accepts, even proclaims the notion that argumentation, anal¬ 
ysis and reflection should be conducive to the “human goal” ( pur - 
usartha) of liberation, but it also assumes and proclaims that the 
attainment, even the very idea of such a goal depends upon reflec¬ 
tion and examination As Udayana says, it would not be possible for 
a ‘human goal” to be what it is without being achieved through a 
“means of knowledge” (pramana) Moreover, “since all purposes of 
prudent people are based upon means of knowledge, which have to 
be accounted for by the analytical science ( anviksikl ), therefore, 
there can, indeed, be no suspicion that final liberation, which is the 
ultimate human goal, would not conform to the condition of having 
this basis, for if it would not have this basis, it would, as an undesir¬ 
able consequence, lose its status as a human goal ” (na hy asti sam- 
bhavah p irusarthas ca-apramdnahetukas ca-iti yatah sarvam prek- 
sdvatprayojanam anviksikivyutpadyapramanamulam , ato nihsreyasasya 
paramapurusarthasya tanmulatayam viparyayasanka-eva na-asti, atan- 
mulatve purusarthatvahaniprasangad itz) 0 

4 Udayana’s statement on the relationship between purusartha 
and anviksikl draws a subtle, yet radical conclusion from ideas that 
have been associated with dnviksiki since ancient times In the intro¬ 
duction to his Arthasdstra , Kautilya cites a verse that is obviously 
taken from an older source “The analytical science has always been 
considered as a source of light for all sciences, a tool for all activ¬ 
ities, a foundation for all religious and social norms” (pradipah sar - 
vavidydnam, upayah sarvakarmanam / asrayah sarvadharmdndm sasvad 
dnviksiki mata} It is well known that the verse quoted by Kautilya 
appears also, with a variant appropriate to the new context, in the 
Nyayabhasya by Vatsyayana Paksilavamin,” and that the Nyaya itself 
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is presented as the fulfillment of the idea of anviksikl Vatsyayana 
and his commentator Uddyotakara 1 define anviksikl as an ‘investi¬ 
gative,’ ‘reflective’ science which reconsiders, re-examines what has 
been grasped through sense-perception and sacred tradition, and 
which applies valid criteria {pratyaksdgamabhydm iksitasya-arthasya-an~ 
viksanam, pramanaii arthapariksanam ), and they assert that without its 
peculiar discipline of reasoning and argumentation the Nyaya 
would not be different from the Vedic-Upanisadic ‘science of the 
(supreme) self (atmavidya, adhyatmavidya) ” 1 

The ‘investigative, ’ ‘ analytical” science accompanies and en¬ 
hances all other sciences, including the threefold Vedic science 
( tiayi ), they have to be explained, clarified, and accounted for by 
means of anviksikl It is once again Udayana who provides the most 
intriguing articulation and interpretation of this idea Although 
the reliance on the means of knowledge is the same (m anviksikl and 
the other sciences), these (other sciences) rely on the means of 
knowledge as something to be accounted for by it (i e , anviksikl ), but 
this does not likewise (rely on the means of knowledge) as some¬ 
thing to be accounted for by those (other sciences)” ( piamdnopajivane 
samdne l pi etadvyutpadyam upajivanti tdh, na-evam tadvyutpadyam 
lyam api) >l 

On the other hand, Udayana emphasizes that the Veda is by no 
means dispensable for the Naiyayika I he concordance with the 
sacred tradition ’ ( agamdvirodha ) legitimizes the inferential knowl¬ 
edge of the self, etc , there is no purely secular science of the self 
that could be pursued by anybody regardless of his access and com¬ 
mitment to the Veda To be sure, a sudra, who is by definition ex¬ 
cluded from the study of the Veda, may be as qualified to use sense- 
perception and inference as a brahmin But since he does not have 
access to the Veda, he cannot achieve the ‘ascertainment of concoi- 
dance” ( avirodhaniscaya) between inference and the sacred texts, 
therefore, he is “unqualified” (anadhikrta) for the study of the 
Nyaya 23 For a proper assessment of the role and limits of critical 
reflection in the Nyaya system, we should also recall its tendency 
to include itself in a timeless framework of traditional knowledge 
According to Jayantabhatta, all legitimate branches of traditional 
learning (vidya), including such sciences as grammar, Mlmamsa and 
Nyaya, are coeval with the Veda itself, that is, they have been in 
existence since the beginning of the world (adisargat prabhrti) * In 
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this sense, the Nyaya, though not a part or ‘real extension of the 
Veda, is firmly embedded in that traditional framework of which 
the Veda is the center and prototype 

5 The Nyaya does not try to compete with the Mlmamsa in 
the technical field of Vedic exegesis It does not engage m a spe¬ 
cialized investigation of Vedic words and sentences It accepts the 
Veda as a source for our knowledge about the atman, the hereafter 
the validity of rituals and sotenological striving, and, above all, as 
the basis of the varnasramadharma Recognition and defense of this 
dharma, the social status quo the ritual norms of the Aryan, is an 
essential aspect of Nvaya and Vaisesika apologetics As far as the 
contents of dharma are concerned and the special norms which it 
implies Nvaya and Vaisesika adopt the views of the orthodox Dhar- 
masastra tradition They do not question or examine these views 
measuring them against their alleged Vedic sources, nor do they try 
to justify or criticize them in the name of reason There are how¬ 
ever, attempts to explain and legitimize the most basic conceptual 
premises of the varnasramadharma by including them and trying 
to account for them, in the framework of the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
system of categories In particular, the theory of real umversals 
(samayiya, jdti) serves to explain and support the system of four main 
castes (varna) The concepts of dharma and adharma themselves 
appear under the title adrsta in the list of “qualities’ (guna ), 1 e as 
instances of the second ‘category” ( padartha) of the classical Vaise¬ 
sika system of Prasastapada ' They are however absent from the 
older list of seventeen “qualities found m the Vaisesikamtra This 
retroactive addition illustrates how teachings which are not inher¬ 
ently affiliated with the “Vedic,’ or ‘ Vedicizing ” traditions and are 
at least potentially neutral, serve an increasingly apologetic func¬ 
tion 

In the history of Mlmamsa, the development seems to have 
been the reverse A genuinely and onginall/ exegetic and text-ori¬ 
ented tradition opens itself increasingly to epistemology and logic, 
and to inherently “neutral” and universal methods of thought and 
argumentation In its origins, the Mlmamsa is inseparable from the 
Vedic “auxiliary sciences’ ( vedanga ), specifically the Kalpasutras, 
and its initial role is a strictly “intra-Vedic” one From these origins 
it proceeds into the open forum of philosophical argumentation 
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and debate Its gradual adoption and reconstruction of the doctrine 
of “means of knowledge” ( pramana) provides the most significant 
illustration of this process of philosophical reconception and univer¬ 
salization, and of the concurrent amalgamation of philosophy and 
exegesis The very modest beginnings we find in the Sutras of Jai- 
mini are systematically expanded and developed first of all by the 
Vrttikara and Sahara, and subsequently by the great commentators 
of Sahara The central and symptomatic notions of the self-evi¬ 
dence” or “self-sufficient validity” (svatahprdmdnya) of valid cogni¬ 
tion and of the “authorlessness” ( apauruseyatva ) and ‘eternity” ( mtya - 
tva) of the Veda, are presented m an increasingly articulate and 
elaborate manner ' b 

The contributions which Kumanla, Prabhakara and Mandana, 
as well as Sankara and other leading exponents of Advaita Vedanta, 
have made to these developments are among the most significant 
and challenging episodes in the history of Indian philosophy 


The Definition of the Veda and the Status of the 
Mimamsa 

6 Regardless of the differences between Nyaya apologetics 
and Mimamsa exegesis, the Mimamsa, too, does not try to find its 
own peculiar methods and teachings in the Veda Although it as¬ 
sumes a very intimate association with the Veda, it does not claim 
Vedic, 1 e “revealed ” status for itself According to Kumanla the 
Mimamsa is a “constellation of rules and arguments ( yuktikalapa ) 
that has been produced by a long tradition of human thought and 
teaching, in this respect, it is basically comparable with the ex¬ 
tended Nyaya” (ny ay avis tara) 7 Likewise Sahara, Kumanla and Pra¬ 
bhakara do not try to derive their teachings on epistemology ontol¬ 
ogy, categoriology, and the philosophy of language from the Veda 
The Vedic revelation does not provide any help when it comes to 
arguing and debating about such matters I he Veda reveals the 
dharma, it does not reveal the factual nature of the world, nor does 
it teach the proper rules and methods of human argumentation 
All knowledge about dharma, the ritual norms and duties is 
ultimately obtained from the Veda The Veda alone has absolute 
unconditional authority in this respect This is the basic premise of 
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the exegetic enterprise that the Mlmamsa pursues in extraordinary 
breadth and detail It is, however, also a premise for apologetics, 
exegesis and apologetics can hardly be separated m this case Re¬ 
legating the dharma radically and exclusively to the Veda, yet trying 
to justify such relegation through argumentation and reasoning 
this is the basic apologetic procedure of the Mlmamsa The knowl¬ 
edge of dharma may be vedamula , “based upon the Veda”, but the 
insight that this is so is supposed to be nydyamula , ‘based upon rea¬ 
son ” 28 Reasoning is used to remove the dharma from the domain of 
reasoning, and to safeguard it against rational and empirical cri¬ 
tique In this respect, the apologetic dimension, that is, the establish¬ 
ment of the irrefutability and validity of the Veda, is by no means 
secondary (< anusangika ), 29 instead, it appears as the condition of the 
possibility of legitimate exegesis For leading thinkers, such as 
Rumania, apologetics in this sense takes clear priority over all spe¬ 
cific exegesis 

Chemparathy notes correctly that the Mlmamsa tradition of ex¬ 
egesis has developed “m dependence on the Veda” 30 and has not 
been attached to it m a secondary and retroactive manner Does this 
mean that the Mlmamsa is a genuine continuation and emanation, a 
“real extension,” of the Vedic worlds In spite of the roots of the 
Mlmamsa in the tradition of Vedic “auxiliary sciences” (vedanqa), 
the answer has to be negative m the following sense The Mimamsa 
is not, not even in its own self-understanding, an expression or 
manifestation of Vedic thought and life Rather, it deals with the 
Veda, or a certain idea of the Veda, in a retrospective, objectifying 
manner It uses the idea of the Veda for ideological purposes, and 
invokes this idea in order to uphold certain social and religious con¬ 
stellations, specifically the varnasramadharma and the identity of the 
Aryan tradition, in an era of philosophical argumentation On the 
other hand, it uses philosophical argumentation to support its idea 
of the Veda What then is the relationship between philosophy and 
Vedic exegesis and apologetics m the Mlmamsa^ How genuine, or 
how vicarious, is its interest in philosophy^ How serious is its com¬ 
mitment to truths To what extent does it produce philosophical ar¬ 
guments, concepts, and theories ad hoc and merely for strategic 
purposes^ 31 To what extent has it succeeded m integrating philoso¬ 
phy and exegesis^ 1 Does its conception of the Veda itself have genu¬ 
inely philosophical implications^ 
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7 Rumania is the most important representative of classical 
Mlmamsa thought and apologetics, as well as the most effective ad¬ 
vocate of Aryan and brahmimcal identity He uses the philosophy 
of his time, such as Nyaya, Vaisesika, and the philosophy of gram¬ 
mar, adopts what is suitable to his purposes, and modifies and ex¬ 
pands it in accordance with the requirements of apologetics 32 Are 
his epistemology, ontology, philosophy of language, etc , projections 
of brahmimcal ideology^ Or do they present us with genuine phi- 
losophv in the guise of apologetics and ideology^ Does Rumania s 
philosophy play a merely secondary, instrumental role for the de¬ 
fense of the Veda and the dharma , or is his Vedic apologetics just an 
arena for the pursuit of truly philosophical questions^ 5 

A nonambiguous answer may neither be possible nor called for 
m this case Regardless of Rumania’s apologetic motivation, his con¬ 
ceptual ability and commitment are obvious from his writings Exe¬ 
gesis and apologetics become vehicles of radical philosophical reflec¬ 
tion The Veda itself is invoked and projected as a response to 
fundamental problems of epistemology, semantics, ethics, etc , and 
to questions concerning the limits of rationality and philosophy it¬ 
self This is true not only for Rumania, but also for Prabhakara and 
Mandana, as well as for the great commentators of Prabhakara and 
Rumania, above all Sahkanatha and Parthasarathi 

The following examples may illustrate the connection and inte¬ 
gration of philosophy and exegesis The theory of svatahpramdnya, 
the “self-sufficient validity,” ‘self-validating authority” of valid, spe¬ 
cifically Vedic, cognition, is obviously motivated by apologetic con 
cerns, yet it also makes a genuine contribution to the epistemologi¬ 
cal debate of its time and beyond 33 Such concepts as bhdvand , vtdhi , 
and niyoga all deal primarily with the causal and motivating power 
of the Vedic word, and with the sense of obligation arising out of 
the commitment to the Veda, but they also refer to problems con¬ 
cerning ethics, the causality of human actions, and the motivating 
power of language in a far more general sense 34 This is expanded 
upon further m the debates between the schools of Prabhakara and 
Rumania about an unconditional, “categorical” commitment to 
“what ought to be done” ( kdrya ), that is, primarily ritual duty, and 
the instrumental, “hypothetical” role of actions as “means to reach 
desired ends” ( istasadhanata , abhimatasadhanata) In the philosophy 
of language, the competing theories of abhihitanvayavada (which em- 
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phasizes the semantic primacy of the word) and anvayabhidhanavada 
(which takes the sentence as the fundamental semantic unit and is 
inseparable from Prabhakara’s view that the prototypical rank of 
the Vedic language is manifested by its indivisible, unconditional 
injunctions) reflect different premises of Vedic exegesis, beyond 
that, they also deal with general problems and possibilities of se¬ 
mantic theory and linguistic analysis 36 Likewise, in the field of on¬ 
tology, the different explanations of “being” are associated with exe- 
getic positions While Rumania adopts and modifies the Vaisesika 
notion of the highest universal satta , Prabhakara and Sahkanatha 
explain it as pramanasambandhayogyata , “suitability for being con¬ 
nected with valid cognition,” m order to accommodate kdrya , “the 
ought,” as a reality sui generis Mandana, who rejects Prabhakara’s 
kdrya and wants to support his own interpretation of the nature of 
vidhi , “injunctions,” proposes vartamdnatd , “being present,” or var - 
tamanakalasambandhitva , “connectedness with the present time ”* 7 
Yet, at the same time, these definitions are contributions to the gen¬ 
eral ontological debate As such, they have been recognized not only 
within the Mlmamsa, but also m the wider arena of Indian philo¬ 
sophical debates 

8. Unlike the Nyaya and Vaisesika, the Mlmamsa does not 
have to assert and defend its alliance with the Veda Its genuine 
affiliation with, and commitment to, the Veda are generally ac¬ 
cepted There is even a familiar notion that the Mlmamsa is in¬ 
cluded m the Veda and may itself be referred to by the term 
“Veda ” This is, for instance, documented m Jayanta’s Nyayamanjan 
Discussing the status of the Vedic “auxiliary sciences” ( vedanga ), Ja- 
yanta states that the Mlmamsa cannot be regarded as a separate ve- 
ddnga , since it is, by virtue of its special proximity, a section of the 
Veda itself ( pratydsannatvena vedaikadesabhutatvat ) 38 Prior to this 
statement, Jayanta cites a verse that he ascribes to the “Bhatta” and 
that is probably taken from Rumania’s lost Brhattika , the verse, 
which appears also m Sahkanatha’s Prakaranapancikd and Vacaspati’s 
Nydyavdrttikatatparyatikd , 39 describes the Mlmamsa as a Vedic supple¬ 
ment designed to complete the scriptural injunctions with regard to 
their specific “modes of operation” (itikartavyatd) Nonetheless, the 
Mlmamsa is then also listed as one of the fourteen traditional 
branches of learning ( vidya) 40 
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Another verse quoted in Vacaspati’s Tatparyatlka , possibly also 
from Rumania’s Brhattlka, states that ‘the reasoning which is called 
mlmamsa is derived from the Veda m its entirety Therefore, it is (of 
the nature of the) Veda, comparable to the saltiness of a piece of 
wood extracted from a salt mine” ( mlmdmsdsamjnakas tarkah sar- 
vavedasamudbhavah / so ‘ to vedo rumaprdptakdsthadilavandtmavat) 41 In 
the relevant section of his Pansuddhi , Udayana refers to “the opin¬ 
ion that the Mlmamsa is not separate from the Veda” (mlmamsdya 
vedad abhedavadah ) 49 

9 According to Paraskara’s Grhyasutra , the Veda comprises 
vidhi , vidheya, and tarka (vidhir vidheyas tarkas ca vedah) 43 There is 
widespread, though not complete agreement among the inter¬ 
preters of this statement that vidhi refers to the Brahmanas, specifi¬ 
cally the injunctions contained therein, and vidheya to the Mantras 44 
There is, however, much less agreement on the meaning of tarka 
Although Paraskara’s commentators generally prefer to explain it as 
arthavada , they also know and mention its interpretation as mlmamsa , 
which is, indeed, well documented outside of the Grhyasutra tradi¬ 
tion 

Bhartrhan’s autocommentary on the first part of the Vakyapa- 
diya is among the many texts that cite Paraskara’s definition 4 With¬ 
out considering alternatives, Vrsabhadeva’s Paddhati simply para¬ 
phrases tarka as mlmamsa 4b Rumania also cites Paraskara and says 
that, according to this definition, the Mlmamsa itself, being essen¬ 
tially a summary of all Vedic reasoning (samastavaidikatarkopasam- 
hardtmika ), can be referred to by the word veda (mlmdmsa-api vedasab - 
davacya bhavati) 47 However, he adds that this does not give the 
Mlmamsa a truly Vedic status, that is, a status comparable to that of 
the Mantras and Brahmanas Likewise, the Kalpasutras , which 
Rumania discusses at length, should not be considered as Vedic, 
that is, as being included in the Veda itself 48 

The Ralpasutras as well as the Mlmamsa are of human origin, 
products of human thought about the Veda—extracts, explications, 
restatements and extrapolations—but not parts or emanations of 
the eternal, authorless Veda itself To be sure, the Mlmamsa is such 
an extensive and complex “constellation of rules and arguments” 

( yuktikalapa) that it could not have been produced by one single au¬ 
thor It presupposes an ancient tradition which goes back to time 
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immemorial Yet it proceeds from a “worldly” basis, from the suc¬ 
cessive and continuous efforts of lineages of scholars who used their 
worldly means of knowledge, such as perception and inference 49 
Rumania’s commentator Somesvara, by the way, paraphrases Para- 
skara’s tarka as upanisad, thus discarding the idea that the Mimamsa 
might be included m the definition of the Veda j0 

For Rumania and his followers, there is no compromise and no 
transition between the eternal and authorless language of the Veda, 
and the expressions of human reasoning, even if it is reasoning 
about the Veda itself Unlike Bhartrhan, 51 they do not recognize a 
dynamic extension of the Veda into the world of human speech and 
thought Insofar as it is the result of human reasoning, the Mi¬ 
mamsa is neither a part, nor is it an emanation of the Veda It may 
be allied with and committed to the Veda Yet, it also keeps its dis¬ 
tance, and claims, in a sense, its sovereignty vis-a-vis the Veda 


Human Reason and the Authority of the Veda 

10 . At this point, we may recall Sankara’s critique of the MI¬ 
mamsa, specifically of its views on the relationship between reason 
and Vedic revelation 52 According to Sankara, the Purvamlmamsa 
misunderstands the nature and origin of what it presents as its own 
metaphysical discoveries, and adopts false ideas concerning the po¬ 
tential sovereignty of human cognition In this respect, it is not dif¬ 
ferent from the Nyaya Both of them reflect on Vedic themes and 
truths, but they miss the meaning of the Veda as well as the mean¬ 
ing of their own efforts They fail to see to what extent the insights 
for which they claim credit have been received from the Veda, and 
to what degree their reasoning and reflection needs to be guided by 
the Veda 

In various sections of his works, most memorably in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad f Sankara criticizes the Ml- 
mamsakas as well as the Nai>ayikas (whom he calls tarkika) for their 
false reliance on human reasoning Both of them imagine that in¬ 
sights such as that into the existence of the atman, which have been 
derived from Vedic references, are accomplishments of their own 
worldly intelligence (svamatiprabhava) 53 They rely on the “power of 
their own thought” (svacittasamarthya) and “follow the (deceptive) 
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skills of their own intellects” (svabuddhikausalanusann), but not the 
“path which has been shown by revelation and authoritative 
teachers” (. srutyacaryadarsitamarga ) *’* in the sections on Samkhya and 
Yoga within his Brahmasutrabhasya , Sankara develops his critique of 
the false claims of autonomous human cognition m greater detail, 
and he exemplifies his own understanding of the relationship be¬ 
tween reason and revelation 55 

According to Sankara, Vedic revelation cannot be restricted to a 
special and limited domain, outside of which human reason and 
experience would have their full sovereignty In the view of Pur- 
vamlmamsa, the Veda has absolute authority with reference to the 
“deontological” sphere of dharma Here, human reason has no man¬ 
date whatsoever But it does not exercise such authority, as far as 
merely factual, even metaphysical matters are concerned Here, hu¬ 
man thought is basically on its own Sankara accepts that the Veda 
reveals the dharma, but it also reveals brahman, the ultimate es¬ 
sence and origin of the world This means that, accoiding to San¬ 
kara, there is no realm of merely factual truth that would be en¬ 
tirely excluded from the jurisdiction of the Veda And there is no 
metaphysically valid and sotenologically significant knowledge that 
would not require the light and guidance of the Veda The Veda 
provides human thought with valid archetypes and with a goal and 
direction It is an objective epiphany, a sun which shines upon real¬ 
ity and appearance % Human insight, human access to ultimate 
truth, is rendered possible by the Veda It has to accept itself, its 
own validity and legitimacy, as a gift of the Veda ' 

11 With this radical commitment to Vedic revelation, San¬ 
kara withdraws ultimately from the open arena of philosophical de¬ 
bate, which the philosophers of the Purvamlmamsa, in particular, 
Rumania, had entered so resolutely As a matter of fact the role of 
Rumania in this arena, specifically in the debates with Buddhism 
and Nyaya-Vaisesika, is much more conspicuous than that of San¬ 
kara 

Although Rumania defends the Vedic dharma by presenting it 
as a domain inaccessible to common experience and argumentation, 
he does so in a language which is meant to be fully accessible to 
those with whom he disagrees He stays within the sphere of human 
communication and interaction ( vyavahara ) which he shares with his 
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opponents Sankara, on the other hand, does not commit himself to 
this sphere, and his radical nondualism, which he derives from the 
Veda, ultimately supersedes and annuls the entire context of inner- 
worldly, mtersubjective communication The readiness to transcend 
the realm of vyavahara, of worldly practice and orientation, and to 
discontinue any kind of communication and debate which is com¬ 
mitted to this realm is an integral part of Sankara’s Vedic self-un¬ 
derstanding 58 From this entire sphere, he may withdraw into the 
nondual certainty of his knowledge of brahman, it provides him 
with a ‘secure fortress” (abhayam durgam) to which the “reasoners” 
and “dialecticians’ (tarkika) who are “without the grace of the sacred 
texts and authoritative teachers” {gurusastraprasadarahita ) will never 
gain access 4 Sankara’s way of finding patterns of valid reasoning m 
the Veda itself, specifically in the Upamsads, exemplifies his own 
reflection on the relationship between reason and revelation Yet, as 
we have seen, the inclusion of tarka in the Veda, or its derivation 
from the Veda, has a certain tradition b0 In addition to our earlier 
references, we may mention the idea of an anviksiki para , which oc¬ 
curs in the Mahabharata, that is, the idea of a “supreme reasoning” 
that is contained in, and can be extracted from, the Upamsads bl An 
appendix (pansista) to Yaska’s Nirukta states that the gods themselves 
provided post-Vedic men with tarka, m order to replace the Vedic 
rsi and his visionary abilities ( tarkam rsim prayacchan) 62 

However, nobody among Sankara’s predecessors in this field 
has made more suggestive and significant contributions than Bhart- 
rhan, who has, moreover, produced a much more comprehensive 
and systematic metaphysics of the Vedic word (and of language in 
general) than Sankara himself 

12 Unlike Rumania, Bhartrhari does not draw a strict border 
between the uncreated Veda and the traditions o-f human thought 
and exegesis And unlike Sankara, he does not postulate a radical 
dichotomy between absolute and relative, empirical-practical truth 
{i e , paramartha and vyavahara) Bhartrban’s Veda is brahman’s un¬ 
folding into the world, it extends into the social and natural world 
as its underlying structure and basis The Veda itself is a dynamic 
process, initiating its own division into different parts, branches, 
and recensions, this process of differentiation and expansion is con¬ 
tinued and extrapolated in the work of human exegesis Not only 
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the “seers” (rsi) who manifest the Vedic texts, but also their exegetes 
and interpreters, are agents and instruments of the self-manifesta¬ 
tion, self-differentiation and self-explication (vzvarta) of the absolute 
£ word-brahman” (sabdabrahman) The different interpretations of 
the Vedic texts, in particular of the arthavadas and Upamsads, form 
the basis and starting point for the different philosophical systems 
of the momsts, dualists, etc M These teachings are not only more or 
less adequate statements about the Vedic brahman, but also further 
manifestations and differentiations of its potential Both the ex¬ 
panded Veda itself, and the traditions of thought and exegesis 
which are rooted in it, are expressions of the “principle of the 
word” (, sabdatattva ), the aksara which is celebrated in the introduc¬ 
tory verses of the Vakyapadlya M Due to its inherent powers {mkti), 
this one and undivided principle projects itself into the world of 
multiplicity and separation ( prthaktva ), and the primeval ‘ seers” who 
divide the Veda into its basic “paths” and ‘branches/ as well as the 
authors of subsequent traditions of smrti and exegesis ‘ carry out 
and continue what is inherent in brahman itself As such they are 
not only speakers about, but agents and representatives of the real¬ 
ity of the Vedic word, and they are participants in cosmic and cos¬ 
mogonic processes The Veda, in whose manifestation they partici¬ 
pate, is not just a text about brahman, but its actual imitation and 
representation ( anukara ) 66 

The language which is prototypically present in the Vedic leve- 
lation, as well as the world of meanings which go with it is the 
condition of the possibility of human thought and insight Thinking 
and reasoning ( tarka ) have to be supported and upheld b\ the Vedic 
tradition They are “permeated 7 ( anuviddhaf by the Vedic words 
legitimate human reasoning is ultimately nothing but the power” 
and manifestation of these words ( sabdanam eva sd saktu tarko yah 
purusasrayah) 68 It provides insight only if it is in accordance with the 
Vedic teachings (vedasastravirodf m) bi Any kind of reasoning which 
tries to deny or disregard its Vedic roots and conditions can only be 
“dry,” fruitless reasoning (. suskatarka) A few centuries later Sankara 
himself uses this term in his own way 70 

13 In dealing with the Veda, Bhartrhan and the great 
thinkers of the Purva- and Uttaramlmamsa articulate genuine philo¬ 
sophical concerns The idea of the Veda is the vehicle of intense 
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reflection on fundamental problems concerning human thought 
and action They invoke this idea as a response to epistemological 
problems, and to the dangers of religious and ethical pluralism and 
relativism Bhartrhan and Sankara are aware of the instability of 
human reason, they know to what extent it can be used and misused 
as a mere instrument Rumania has a keen sense of the problems of 
ethical relativism 71 Prabhakara’s concept of kdrya exposes crucial 
questions concerning human action and motivation 

Why did they not face and articulate these problems as such, 
instead of relegating the answer to a particular text, the Veda? 
Their reliance on the Veda may be associated with a genuine sense 
of the limits of human thought and understanding, an awareness of 
the confusions, the aponas, and the existential and spiritual vacuum 
human reasoning may produce Yet the question remains Why did 
they rely on the Veda, and only on the Veda? Why not on any other 
kind of “revelation”? Why did they not simply recognize the need 
for “revelation,” or “objective epiphany,” as such and in general? 
Are there any truly philosophical reasons, apart from cultural, psy¬ 
chological and ideological motivations? Even within its historical and 
cultural context, the orthodox decision for the Veda has been prob¬ 
lematic and controversial There have been great advocates of 
other, extra-Vedic revelations Abhinavagupta’s reliance on the 
Saivite Agamas is certainly as much motivated by philosophical con¬ 
cerns and accompanied by reflection on the conditions of human 
thought as Sankara’s decision to rely on the Veda 7> And, according 
to its Buddhist critics, the ‘light of the Veda” is in reality no light at 
all, but utter darkness 

What then is the connection between the Veda and Indian 
philosophical reflection? Is the ‘Veda of the philosophers essen¬ 
tially a fiction and projection? Is there any significant connection 
between the ‘Veda itself’ and the notion of the Veda in later epis¬ 
temological reflection? Is the ‘Veda itself,” the “real” Veda, a real 
and essential source of classical Indian philosophy? 

14 1 he Veda itself does not teach a coherent philosophical 

doctrine, it does not contain a system It addresses few, if any, of 
the more specific questions and concerns of the philosophical sys¬ 
tems There are, of course, important doctrinal correspondences 
and obvious historical continuities between Vedic-Upamsadic 
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thought and the teachings of Advaita Vedanta and other schools of 
Hindu philosophy There are patterns of Vedic mythology, such as 
its recurrent schemes of immanence-in-transcendence, or of umty- 
m-diversity, which have become precedents and presuppositions of 
philosophical thinking There are, above all, those elusive, yet dis¬ 
tinctive and suggestive teachings concerning atman and brahman 
which thinkers such as Bhartrhan and Sankara tried to recover as 
an anticipation of their own thinking and as a primeval response to 
the Buddhist challenge 74 But regardless of the extent and nature of 
these correspondences and continuities, they cannot account for the 
later philosophical usages and retrospective conceptualizations of 
the Veda They cannot explain or justify the way in which the entire 
Veda, that is, the collection of Mantras, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upamsads, has been presented as a “source of knowledge (pram- 
ana), as one meaningful revelation, and as the final standard for 
philosophy itself 

The Veda in this comprehensive sense contains a multitude of 
different, apparently incompatible layers and sections It contains a 
‘works portion’ ( karmakanda ) and a ‘knowledge portion (jfidna - 
kanda), and a great variety of forms of expression and instruction It 
documents the thought of many centuries, and reflects fundamental 
changes in orientation But, in a sense, it is this internal multiplicity 
and variety itself, this challenging and suggestive chaos that ac¬ 
counts for the significance of the Veda in Hindu philosophy It pro¬ 
vides an elusive and ambiguous guidance, an open, yet authoritative 
framework, with suggestive hermeneutic patterns and precedents 
and inherent appeals to human leflexivity I his applies most spe¬ 
cifically, though in different yet equally signifk mt wavs to 
Bhartrhan’s and Sankara s understanding ol the Veda 

There is a certain structure in the chaos I here aic mutual ref¬ 
erences and explicit interrelations and hierarchies between different 
parts of the Veda, there is also a great deal of self-iefeience sclf- 
proclamation and self reflection in these texts All this provides her¬ 
meneutic suggestions and prototypes for later approaches to the 
Veda, and for the orthodox understanding of the relationship be¬ 
tween human thought and Vedic revelation In its structured multi¬ 
plicity, through its different layers and types of statements the Veda 
seems to anticipate basic possibilities of human thought and orienta¬ 
tion, of reflection debate, and disagreement, it appeals as a frame- 
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work that can accommodate and neutralize the challenge of Bud¬ 
dhism and other traditions of “merely human” origin It seems, 
moreover, to separate and integrate more or less relevant, more or 
less authoritative statements, and to encompass and interrelate pro¬ 
visional and ultimate truth, and it seems to show ways of sotenologi- 
cal progression from lower to higher stages 75 Thus, the Veda repre¬ 
sents not only prototypical variety, but also an elusive, yet highly 
suggestive orientation towards unity and identity and an inherent 
tendency to transcend and supersede itself 

The Veda itself exhibits a paradigmatic commitment to an abso¬ 
lute origin and foundation, and seems to provide dues for its own 
later role m Hindu thought It has its own retrospective and reflex¬ 
ive dimension and refers back to the Rgveda as its center and 
source The epistemological and cosmological “priority” (prathamya ) 
of the Rgveda within the Vedic corpus 76 somehow foreshadows the 
sanctity and authority of the entire* Veda within the orthodox 
Hindu tradition Yet, in addition to such a retrospective commit¬ 
ment to an absolute origin, the Veda also seems to suggest that the 
“earlier” may be a preparation for the “later,” that the Atharvaveda 
transcends the other Vedic Samhitas, and that the Upamsads super¬ 
sede the Brahmanas 77 

All this does not explain the intriguing and disturbing alliance 
between the Veda and philosophical reflection m orthodox Hindu¬ 
ism, but it might help us to recognize and accept it 
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(rumd) found m the second half of this verse occurs also m Rumania’s 
Tantravdrttika I, 3, 7 (TV, ed K V Abhyankara and GS JosI, 128 
yathd rumdyam lavanakaresu ) 

42 Cf Pansuddhi I, 1, 1 (ed A Thakur, 143) 

43 Paraskara, Grhyasutra II, 6, 5 

44 Cf the edition of Paraskara*- by M G Bakre (with commentaries by 
Karka, Jayarama, Harihara, Gadadhara and ViSvanatha) Delhi, sec¬ 
ond ed , 1982, specifically 246 See also Yuktidipika , ed R C Pandeya 
Delhi, 1967, 14 vedavedangatarkesu vedasamjna mrucyate 

45 Cf Vrtti on VP, 10 

46 Ed K A Subramama Iyer Poona 1966, 38 

47 Cf TV, 168 (on MS I, 3, 13), see also Vacaspati, NVT, in ND, ed A 
Thakur, 62 mfmdmsasamjnakas tarkah sarvavedasamudbhavah 
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49 Cf TV, 80 (on MS 13 2) mimamsd tu lokad eva pratyaksanumanadibhir 
avicchinnasampradayapanditavyavaharaih pravrtta 

50 Cf Somesvara N Sudha 1169 
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52 See below ch 5 

53 C f BfJBh 1 1, introduction ( Works I 608) 

54 BUBh II, 5, 15 (Works I, 776) 

55 Cf BSBh I 1 5—11 II I 1 — II 11,2 1 — 10 and G J Larson, C lassical 
Sdmkhya Santa Barbara, second ed , 1979 209 ff On the other hand 
Sankara rejects the exegetic claims of the Samkhya system, cf BSBh I, 
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56 Cf BSBh II, 1, 1 ( Works III, 182) vedasya hi nirapeksam svarthe pram- 
anyam raver iva rupavisaye , BUBh II, 1, 20 ( Works I, 743) sav- 
itrpradipadivad, see also Suresvara, BUBhV II, 4, 307 (cf S Hmo, Sure 
svara’s Vdrtiha on Yajhavalkya Maitreyi Dialogue Delhi, 1982, 218) 
bhanuprakasavac chabdo mtyo *yam The metaphor of the sunlight ap¬ 
pears also in Santaraksita, TS, v 2351 (purvapaksa) , v 2807 rejects this 
purvapaksa and interprets the Veda as ‘dense darkness ’ Associations 
of the Vedic word with “light” (jyotis , prakasa) are common m 
Bhartrhan, cf, e g , VP I, 18 f, 47 (ed W Rau) On the other hand, 
brahman itself is frequently characterized as a sun,” l e a universal 
source of light, see, for instance, the poetic imagery of the Hastamalaka 
verses 

57 See below, ch 5 

58 Ultimately, the Veda itself, as a linguistic entity, has to be abandoned, 
cf BSBh IV, 1, 3 which cites BU IV, 3, 22 (vedd avedah) as scriptural 
support for this view According to Sankaras disciple Suresvara the 
Veda teaches what is “not the meaning of a sentence, avakyartha cf 
Naiskarmyasiddhi III, 9, see also IV, 37 

59 See BUBh II, 1, 20 ( Works I 744) 

60 See above, § 9 

61 Cf Mahdbhdrata XII, 306, 27, 33 

62 See Pansista 12 on Nirukta (ch 13, ed L Sarup, 227) cf L Renou Le 
destm, 77, n 5, and below, n 69 (Bhartrhan, VP I, 151) 

63 Cf VP I, 8 (with Vrtti ), Cf the form vivartate in VP I 1, as well as P 
Hacker, Vivarta, Wiesbaden, 1953 (Ak Wiss Lit Mainz) See also VP I, 
5 (concerning the Veda) eko py anekavartmd-eva 111/2 (dravya), 7-18 
Refernng to the process of self-manifestation, Bhartrhan often uses 
such terms as prakas cf, e g , VP II, 30-33, III 13, 39, 87 This fore¬ 
shadows the thought and terminology of Abhmavagupta and the Praty 
abhijna school 


64 Cf VP I, 1-2 
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anadmidhanam brahma sabdatattvam yad aksaram, 
vivartate 5 rthabhavena praknya jagato yatah 
ekam eva yad amnatam bhvrmam saktivyapasraydt , 
aprthaktve pi saktibhyah prthaktvena-wa vartate 

VP I, 4 calls this Vedic aksara the “seed” (bija) of the world, see also I, 124 
(sabdasya pannamo 5 yam ) 

65 Cf VP I, 5-9, where Bhartrhari first refers to the role of the original 

seers ( rsi , quoting Yaska, Ntrukta I, 20), and then to the continuation 
and extrapolation of their work by the authors and guardians of au¬ 
thoritative traditions (smrti, agama) VP I, 148-153 distinguishes the 
authorless sruti or trayi from all subsequent traditions (agama), but also 
presents it as their permanent “seed ’ ( bija) 

66 On anukdra, see VP I, 5, which also describes the Veda as praptyupaya 

67 CfVPI, 131 anuviddham vuajndnam sarvam sabdena bhasate 

68 VP I, 153, cf Bhartrhan’s citation of Paraskara m his Vrtti on VP I, 10 

69 Cf VP I 151 vedasastravirodhim ca tarkas caksur apasyatam Not only 
reasoning, but also vision and experience’ have to be grounded on 
the Vedic word To be sure Bhartrhari cites and accepts the statement 
from the Nirukta that the Vedic seers have experienced or realized 
the dharma (sdksatkrtadharman Vrtti on VP I 5) and notes that the na- 
tuie and meaning of the Veda is ultimately of the nature of vision’ 
(darsanatman, lb ) But, at the same time he transforms and rein¬ 
terprets Yaska’s dictum The Vedic word itself defines and constitutes 
true vision, there is no true vision prior to, and independent of, the 
Vedic word and the tradition based upon it nor is the Veda an expres¬ 
sion or articulation of an underlying personal vision or experience 
The seers themselves depend upon the tradition and execution of the 
Vedic dharma (cf VP I, 29 f) Although they ‘see with the (superhu¬ 
man) vision of the rsis* (pasyanty arsena caksusa), such vision” is noth¬ 
ing but a more direct and primeval presence of the Vedic word itself 
and quite different from the divyacaksus of the Buddhists As a matter of 
fact, it may be an implicit response to this Buddhist notion, and an 
attempt to supersede and neutralize it 
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70 Cf VP II, 484 (ed W Rau), Vrtti on I, 30 and I, 137/129 (K A Sub- 
ramania Iyer, I, 153 in Rau’s edition) For Sankara, see BSBh II, 1, 6 

71 See below, ch 4 

72 This is as evident from Abhmavagupta’s great Tantnc works, espe¬ 
cially the Tantraloka and the Tantrasara , asTrom his more “philosophi¬ 
cally” onented words, such as the Isvarapratyabhijndvimarsim 

73 Cf Santaraksita, TS, v 2807 (with Pahjikd by KamalaSUa) 

74 As an example of Rgvedic “mimanence-m-transcendence,” we may re¬ 
call the transcendent presence of Agm in all the actual (specifically 
ntual) fires 

75 See below, ch 5 We may also refer to the contrast between freyas and 
preyas m the Katfia Upamsad II, 1, or the distinction between pard and 
apard vtdyd in the Mundaka Upamsad I, 1, 4 

76 Cf the beginning of Sayana’s introduction to his commentary on the 
Rgveda (see P Peterson, Handbook to the Study of the Rigveda Bombay, 
1892, Iff 127 ff) 

77 Cf Muir III, 17 (the Atharvaveda as sarvavidyd according to Taittinya 
Brdhmana III, 10, 11, 3), see also 218 ff, 224 ff (on old and new 
hymns) The classical presentation of an instruction which encom¬ 
passes and supersedes all “previous” and anticipates all “future” teach¬ 
ing is found in Chdndogya Upamsad VI, 1 f 




_CHAPTER 3 

Vedic Orthodoxy and the Plurality 
of Religious Traditions 


Religious Plurality m Modern and Classical 
Hinau Thought 

1 It has often been stated that Hinduism is not a well-de¬ 
fined, clearly identifiable religion in the sense of Christianity or Is¬ 
lam, but rather a loosely coordinated and somewhat amorphous 
conglomeration of “sects” 1 or similar formations The response of 
modern Hinduism to this assessment has been twofold on the one 
hand, Hinduism has tried to demonstrate its unity and to demarcate 
its identity against Christianity and other “religions” by defining its 
common denominators or even by producing “catechisms,” etc ’ On 
the other hand, the assessment that Hinduism is not a “religion” has 
been accepted, but the weakness or deficiency it suggests has been 
turned into an element of self-affirmation In this view, the fact that 
Hinduism is not a religion m the ordinary sense does not imply a 
defect, rather, it means that it is located at a different and higher 
level It is something much more comprehensive, much less divisive 
and sectarian than the “ordinary ’ religions It is not itself a religion, 
1 e , it is not itself a sect Instead, it is—according to this view—a 
framework, a concordance and unifying totality of sects The ‘ordi¬ 
nary” religions, such as Christianity and Islam should not be com¬ 
pared and juxtaposed to Hinduism itself, but to the sects, that is, 
“religions” that are contained within Hinduism Hinduism as the 
sanatanodharma is not a religion among religions, it is said to be the 
“eternal religion,” religion in or behind all religions, a kind of 
“metareligion,” a structure potentially ready to comprise^pek-recon- 
cile within itself all the religions of the world, just as ysj^j®|5is^nd 
reconciles the so-called Hindu sects, such as Saivisnj^r/Vaisnavism 
and their subordinate “sectarian” formations 1 A 'fgV/quotes from 
representative Neo-Hindu authors may illustrate tf|§ 
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The most famous apostle of Hinduism in the West, Viveka- 
nanda, says that “Buddhism was the first sect in India/’ 4 and that, m 
the context of Hinduism, it was never more than a sect In the world 
at large, it became the most successful missionary religion, spread¬ 
ing all over the then civilized world “from Lapland on the one side 
to the Philippine islands on the other But in India this gigantic 
child was absorbed, m the long run, by the mother that gave it birth, 
and today the very name of Buddha is almost unknown all over 
India ” 5 The implicit references to Christianity can hardly be over¬ 
looked when Vivekananda and other modern Indian thinkers speak 
about Buddhism Buddhism is a much older and much more uni¬ 
versal missionary religion than Christianity, yet it is nothing more 
than a sect in the totality and universality of Hinduism 6 The other 
religions are, or will be, ultimately included in Hinduism, Viveka¬ 
nanda speaks about “the infinite arms” of Vedanta, which will be 
able to embrace and to include all present and future developments 
m science, religion and philosophy 7 

S V Ketkai, Vivekananda’s younger contemporary, who re¬ 
ceived his Ph D from Cornell University and was later editor and, 
to a large extent, author of the great Marathi encyclopedia, denies 
that a “religion” in the European sense is anything more than what 
he calls a sect or a sampraddya m the context of Hinduism According 
to Ketkar, “religion is an “exclusively European term,” which is not 
applicable to the comprehensive synthetic superstructure of Hindu¬ 
ism ‘Once the entire Hindu civilization was m the process of 
spreading itself over the whole world,” before it was “arrested” by 
the sectarian religions, Islam and Christianity “The religions will 
take the same place in any future cosmopolitanism as the sampra- 
dayas have taken under Hinduism ’ 8 

It sounds reminiscent of this statement when the most famous 
spokesman of Neo-Hinduism m this century, S Radhaknshnan, 
says “Hinduism is not limited in scope to the geographical area 
which is described as India There is nothing which prevents it 
from extending to the uttermost parts of the world ” 9 A K Baner- 
jee states in his Discourses on Hindu Spiritual Culture “Hinduism has 
evolved out of itself a multitude of religions , each of which bears 
perfect aoalogy to Christianity and Mohammedanism, so far as the 
application of this term is concerned We commit an obvious 
logical fallacy, when we put Hinduism by the side of Christianity, 
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Mohammedanism, Buddhism, etc , to signify that it is one of the 
sectarian religions of the world ” 10 The contrast between Hinduism 
and the other religions is thus comparable or even reducible to the 
contrast between Hinduism and the Hindu sects, and it is a contrast 
between the more comprehensive and the less comprehensive 

2 The Neo-Hindu, specifically Neo-Vedantic references to 
the classical tradition that are meant to document or to illustrate the 
all-inclusive tolerance 11 of Hinduism and its comprehensive open¬ 
ness for religious plurality range from the Rgvedic ekam sad viprd 
bahudha vadanti 12 to many more recent texts, such as the Pra- 
sthanabheda of Madhusudana Sarasvatl n There is certainly no short¬ 
age of statements in which a plurality of ‘paths,” ‘ methods” or 
“names” is accepted and “tolerated” as being conducive to one and 
the same ultimate goal, or in which other views are presented as 
being compatible with, that is, contained in or preliminary to, one’s 
own view To refer to other ways of thinking, to articulate one’s own 
position in terms of its relation to other positions, or by means of 
including and subordinating other teachings, is a genuine and es¬ 
sential element of classical Indian thought N 

Nevertheless, the contrast between the traditional inclusivistic 
or perspectivistic patterns and the umversalistic openness claimed 
by Neo-Hinduism is obvious The traditional “mclusivism” is usually 
coupled with or even coincides with a more or less explicit exclusiv- 
ism, at any rate, it is not without formalistic and restrictive ingre¬ 
dients Modern Hinduism relates its explication and justification of 
religious plurality to an open, universalized concept of adhikara , of 
religious or sotenological qualification or vocation, the diversity of 
religious traditions in the world is seen as the correlate of a general 
“diversity of qualification” (adhikarabheda) This usage of adhikara is 
characteristically different from the traditional ‘orthodox’ under¬ 
standing, which associates adhikara with the rules of dharma and 
specifically with the order of castes and stages of life ( var - 
nasramadharma) In traditional Hinduism, the treatment of Buddh¬ 
ism etc is usually much less conciliatory than in Neo-Hinduism Al¬ 
most invariably, non-Indian religious phenomena are disregarded 
or, less frequently, explicitly dismissed m the traditional schemes 
of harmonization or subordination While Madhusudana Sarasvatl 
states explicitly that the extra-Vedic traditions of Buddhism, etc are 
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not even indirectly or in a preliminary sense conducive to the goal 
of liberation, he simply takes it for granted that the traditions of 
the non-Indian “barbarians” (mleccha) have no soteriological rele¬ 
vance whatsoever 1 

According to S Radhaknshnan and other representatives of 
Neo-Hinduism, the extension and universalization of the limited 
traditional patterns is a simple and unproblematic adjustment to the 
current and wider context of knowledge “Today the samanvaya or 
harmonisation has to be extended to the living faiths of mankind 
As the author of the Brahma Sutra tried to reconcile the different 
doctrines prevalent in his time, we have to take into account the 
present state of our knowledge and evolve a coherent picture 
Referring to a verse which he erroneously ascribes to Udavana, Ra- 
dhaknshnan claims that Udayana would have mentioned the C hris- 
tians and Muslims in his list of religious traditions if he had known 
about them 17 But Udayana could have refeired to Islam if he had 
been interested in doing so, and Madhusudana, who explicitlv dis¬ 
misses Buddhism as well as all non-Indian traditions, certainly knew 
about Islam and may have had personal contacts with the Mogul 
court 18 

The step towards historical actualization and adjustment to the 
“present state” of knowledge a simple and unproblematic step ac¬ 
cording to Radhaknshnan, has not been taken in traditional Hindu¬ 
ism As a matter of fact, it would have been incompatible with the 
basic tendencies of traditional Hindu thought, with its ahistorical or 
antihistorical orientation, with its attempts to establish fiameworks 
of legitimate religious traditions once and for all I he proceduie of 
Madhusudana is symptomatic Commenting on verse 7 of the Siva 
mahimnastotra , which enumerates religious paths or methods ( pra - 
sthana) such as the Vedic path, Samkhya Yoga Pasupata and Vais- 
navism, he presents his list of the eighteen traditional sciences” 
{vidya) of Hinduism, and he paraphrases the religious paths as sas- 
tra , “timeless’ branches of learning “ In his view, there is no basic 
difference between a legitimate religious tradition which we might 
call a ‘sectarian’ tradition, and a traditional ‘science ’ or branch of 
learning, such as “astronomy” (jyotisa) or “etymology” ( nirukta) 
Many centuries earlier, Bhasarvajna (approximately a d 900) dis¬ 
cussed the possibility of extending the shorter list of fourteen “sci¬ 
ences” {vidya, sdstra ), and he mentioned a branch of scientific learn- 
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mg, 1 e medicine ( vaidyasatra ), and a “sectarian” tradition, 1 e 
Saivasiddhanta, side by side as possible additions 20 


Sankara and the Limits of Religious Concordance 

3. In the following, we shall discuss how Rumania and San¬ 
kara, leading exponents of the “orthodox,” suprasectarian aspira¬ 
tions of classical Hindu thought, deal with the plurality and diver¬ 
sity of religious traditions 21 In particular, we shall try to clarify how 
Sankara understands the legitimate and authoritative “internal” dif¬ 
ferentiation of the Vedic revelation on the one hand and the merely 
factual “external” diversity of human opinions on the other hand 

Sankara’s special and most conspicuous interest is m the concor¬ 
dance (samanvaya) of the Upanisads, 1 e their agreement concerning 
the nature of brahman, which is the topic of the first adhyaya of the 
Brahmasutrabhasya It overshadows completely the wider perspective 
that seems to be opened by his somewhat casual observation that the 
one atman is the ultimate referent of all human views and teach¬ 
ings, even of the most distorted ones, such as those of Buddhists or 
Materialists 22 

The second adhyaya of the Brahmasutrabhasya, especially m its 
first two sections (pada), is a refutation of Samkhya, Yoga and other 
traditions, which claim to be established by omniscient founders, 
such as Kapila, without recognizing that only the Veda can be the 
source of reliable and legitimate knowledge concerning dharma and 
ultimate reality, that is brahman Unguided human “reasoning’ 
(i tarka ) and “experience” ( anubhava ) are utterly insufficient to be 
such a source Towards the end of the second section of the second 
adhyaya, Sankara applies this uncompromising critique of extra- 
Vedic traditions to the more specifically sectarian movements of the 
Bhagavatas or Pancaratnns “ Insofar as these movements claim 
sources of religious instruction and inspiration which are not ulti¬ 
mately based upon the Veda, they have to be rejected 

No plurality, no compromise concerning the knowledge of 
brahman can be accepted Brahman is one, and there cannot be a 
variety of true teachings concerning its one identical nature, true 
knowledge cannot deviate from its object na ca-ekarupe brahmany an- 
ekarupam vijhanam sambhavanti, na hy anyatha-artho ’nyatha yhanam 24 
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However, a certain variety of names and concepts, of paths and ap¬ 
proaches, of different forms of “devotion” or “meditation” (up- 
dsand), is legitimate insofar as the particularized, personified saguna- 
brahman is concerned, that is, brahman as seen through “nescience” 
(avidya), by those who still think and strive m terms of means and 
ends, of acts and rewards The categories of “devotee,” “object of 
devotion,” etc , apply as long as brahman appears m this way, and 
different modes of devotion may lead to different results 25 In other 
cases, the same result may be achieved by different methods, and in 
such a case one may choose any one among the available legitimate 
meditational or devotional methods, practising it with total dedica¬ 
tion until the desired result has been obtained tasmad avtsista - 
phaldnam vidyanam anyatamam dddya tatparah syad yavad up - 
dsyavisayasaksatkaranena tatphalam prdptam iti 26 

All this does not imply that Sankara deals with the different 
forms of ritual action and religious life m a umversahstic or even 
relativistic fashion There may be plurality and a certain degree of 
choice in this field, but this does not mean that there is an unre¬ 
stricted variety Even there, the Veda itself is the measure and the 
prototype of legitimate plurality 

4 The inclusivistic model, which presents other, competing 
religious and philosophical views as being ultimately included m 
one’s own, and the idea of a didactic adjustment to different levels 
of qualification (adhikarabheda, etc ) can, of course, be used by and 
for very different standpoints Several centuries after Sankara, the 
great Naiyayika Udayana gives one of the most impressive presenta¬ 
tions of this model m his Atmatattvaviveka ,’ 7 arranging the other sys¬ 
tems of thought, including Advaita Vedanta, as preliminary stages 
of the Nyaya system, which he calls the “ultimate Vedanta” (cara- 
mavedantaf In his Nydyakusumdnjah , he enumerates the names of the 
highest principles of many religious and philosophical traditions 
and says that they represent in the final analysis nothing but more 
or less distorted ways of understanding the “Lord” ( iSvara ) of the 
Nyaya system 28 

Sankara is obviously aware of the relativistic dangers in using 
the inclusivistic model and of the potentially confusing effects of a 
didactic adjustment to different “levels of qualification ” He accuses 
the Buddhists of applying such devices in an illegitimate and con¬ 
fusing manner, referring specifically to the Madhyamaka practice of 
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justifying different teachings with reference to the diversity of those 
who have to be educated ( vzneyabheda ) and of interpreting other sys¬ 
tems of Buddhist thought as gradual preparations for the ultimate 
truth of Sunyavada Accordingly, he sees Buddhist thought as 
“manifold” ( bahuprakara ) m a sense that implies disagreement and 
confusion tatra-ete trayo vadino bhavanti kecit sarvastitvavadinah, kecit 
vijndndstitvamatravadinah , anye punah saruasunyavadina iti 30 Explicat¬ 
ing the term vmeyabheda , the commentators of the Brahmasutrabhasya 
refer to the low, medium or excellent intellectual abilities (Va- 
caspati hmamadhyamotkrsta , Anandagin mandamadhyamottama ), to 
which these three types or levels of teaching correspond Vacaspati 
quotes a verse from the Bodhicittavivarana, allegedly by Nagarjuna, 
which expresses the didactic adjustment of Buddhist teachings and 
the inclusion and ultimate concordance of all teachings m the idea 
of sunyata, “emptiness 5 ** 

Attributing these different systems to the Buddha himself, San¬ 
kara accuses him of incoherent prattling ( asambaddhapralapitva ) or 
even of deliberately and hatefully leading mankind into confusion 
by teaching such contradictory ideas apt ca bdhyarthavijndnasunya - 
vadatrayam itaretaraviruddham upadzsata sugatena spastikrtam atmano 
9 sambaddhapralapitvam , pradveso va prajdsu viruddharthapratipattya 
vimukyeyur vmah praja iti 32 

On the other hand, Sankara emphasizes repeatedly that the 
Veda itself adjusts its teachings to different levels of understanding 
and qualification^ that it uses different methods of instruction and 
that it addresses \ different interests and capabilities The whole 
“work section” ( karmakanda ) applies to those who are still m the net¬ 
work of “work orientation,” that is, of reward-oriented nescience, 
but also within the “knowledge section” (jndnakanda ), that is, the 
Upamsads, it speaks at different levels 33 It offers various medita- 
tional and devotional methods and ‘symbolic” devices ( pratfka ), such 
as the om, to those who are of slow or mediocre understanding 
(mandamadhyapratipattTn pfati 34 ) Sankara is obviously convinced that 
such variability and didactic adjustment is legitimate and effective 
insofar only as it is employed, or at least sanctioned and guided, by 
the Veda itself, that is, insofar as it is rooted in revelation 

Just as human understanding alone is incapable of unveiling 
ultimate truth and reality, it is incapable of determining the various 
levels of eligibility or qualification for this truth and of arranging a 
sotenologically meaningful and effective hierarchy of teachings 
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Sankara rejects the idea of legitimizing the teachings of Kapila that 
is, the Samkhya philosophy, m this manner, of interpreting the 
Samkhya teachings about prakrti/pradhana etc as a legitimate aid and 
stage of development for those who are not qualified to receive the 
Vedic revelation directly, and of coordinating Samkhya and Ve¬ 
danta in a scheme of reconciliation Jj No such role has been as¬ 
signed to the teachings of Kapila by the Vedic revelation, and hu¬ 
man reason alone cannot possibly ascertain it That the Veda uses a 
variety of names, such as jyotis, akasa, etc , m order to refer to the 
one absolute atman or brahman,* does not mean that the Samkhya 
pradhana/avyakta 1 or the Vasudeva of the Bhagavatas*'* may simply 
be added as other valid, though indirect indicators of atman/brah¬ 
man 


5 Of course, Sankara recognizes a sense in which all systems 
of thought are more or less distorted references to the one absolute 
Even the Materialists or the Buddhists, by postulating the “mere 
body” ( dehamatra ) or the “void” ( sunya ) as ultimate reality or as the 
highest principle, somehow ‘mean” the absolute atman ” As Va- 
caspati notes m his Bhamati on this passage, such conflicting views 
could not even be in conflict with 1 one another without having the 
same ‘substratum” ( asraya ) But such implicit unity of an ‘ultimate 
intent remains abstract and incapable of providing the factual di¬ 
versity of human opinions with a meaningful soteriological struc¬ 
ture, Sankara sees no reason to extend his search for concordance 
(samanvaya ) to this open field of human views and aberrations 

Sankara’s approach to the problem or religious plurality is con¬ 
servative and restrictive The extent to which religious plurality va¬ 
riety of approaches to ultimate reality and liberation can be ac¬ 
cepted is limited by the vedamulatua principle, as it has been 
developed by the Purvamlmamsa school Accordingly, Sankara fol- 
lows the Purvamlmamsa also in his use of the concept of adhikara 
The Veda itself has to assign and legitimize the ‘qualification” and 
mandate for its revelation, and we have to accept that it excludes 
the Sudras etc from the access to Vedic teachings Worldly capa- 
i lties alone, such as intelligence, cannot constitute adhikara! Vedic 

f rS r f^ U1 , re 3 ca P a bihty and mandate samarthyam api na 

laukikam kevalam adhikarakaranam bhavati, sastnye ’rthe sdstriyasya sd- 

According to the vedamulatva principle, the Veda is the crite- 
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non and measure of legitimacy and orthodoxy Other teachings 
which appear outside the Veda or side by side with it do not have to 
he harmonized and reconciled with it, they have to be measured 
against it, and if they are incompatible, they have to be rejected 
Sankara’s treatment of the traditions of the Bhagavatas or Pah- 
caratnns leaves no doubt in this respect Insofar as these traditions 
claim to be based upon an additional, independent, extra-Vedic rev¬ 
elation, they are illegitimate and unacceptable H This distinguishes 
Sankara’s ‘nonsectarian” Advaita Vedanta from the ‘sectarian ’ pri¬ 
marily Vaisnava traditions of Vedanta, which accept additional “rev¬ 
elations of equal and potentially superior authority Yamunas 
Agamaprdmanya (ca a d 1000) is an exemplary statement concern¬ 
ing the authority of the so-called Pancaratra According to Madhva 
(thirteenth century), not only the Vedas are independent sources of 
religious authority, but also the Mahabharata, the ‘original Rama- 
yana” (mularamayana) , the Brahmasutra and the Pancaratra which 
in his understanding includes the Vaisnava Puranas p 

Unlike later thinkers and doxographers of the Advaita Vedanta 
tradition, Sankara is not interested in presenting Vedanta as the 
culmination of an inclusivistic hierarchy of religious or philosophi¬ 
cal teachings In his genuine works, there is nothing comparable to 
the gradation of systems found in the Sarvasiddhantasamgraha falsely 
attributed to him H Sankara is Veda-oriented not only insofar as the 
unity of the absolute, the truth about brahman is concerned, but 
also concerning the plurality of paths and stages leading to this goal 
Soteriologically meaningful religious or philosophical plurality is it¬ 
self a matter of Vedic revelation There is so much room for plu¬ 
rality in the Veda and within the tradition based upon it that San¬ 
kara sees no reason to organize, justify or explain the general, 
merely man-made, extra-Vedic plurality of views and traditions His 
idea of concordance ( samanvaya ) is essentially a matter of Vedic exe¬ 
gesis, the universalized samanvaya suggested by Radhaknshnan has 
no basis in Sankara’s own thought w 


Rumania and Bhartrhan The Vedic 
Structure of Pluralism 


6 Sankara’s application of the vedamulatva principle, which 
accounts for the exclusivistic and restrictive implications of his ac- 
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cess to religious and philosophical plurality, shows him m the tradi¬ 
tion of Mimamsa The Purvamlmamsa, with which Sankara dis¬ 
agrees on other central issues, has articulated the principles of strict, 
uncompromising allegiance to the Veda in its interpretation of 
dharma The Veda is the ultimate source of all knowledge of 
dharma, of ritual and religious propriety, it is the one and only 
source which is self-evident and self-validating All other sources, 
such as smrti, etc , have to be measured against it and ultimately 
traced back to it Am valid human orientation towards transworldly 
and transempirical goals must derive its legitimacy and its origin 
from the Veda, which is legitimately accessible to the community of 
the ‘twice-born’ aryas only and allegiance to which, on the other 
hand, constitutes the identity of the “Aryan” community ' 

In such a context of thought, the room for and interest in other 
traditions and in religious plurality m general can only be limited 
However, it is by no means absent, nor is it restricted to merely 
polemical and negative interest In the works of Kumanla, it plays 
a role that may appear surprising in view of the rigid “orthodoxy 
of the school of which he is the most eloquent and successful advo¬ 
cate 4t 

Kumanla discusses the legitimacy and, although much less ex- 
plicity, the origin and genesis of religious plurality, in several im¬ 
portant sections of his Tantravarttika, first in connection with the 
meaning and status of the smrtis, and then in his discussion of the 
Kalpasutras, which are part of the vedanga literature 

In his smrti discussion, Kumanla is faced with the problem of 
preventing illegitimate, unorthodox religious movements, like those 
of the Buddhists, from laying claim upon orthodoxy and legitimacy 
by postulating a “lost Veda, a forgotten branch of primeval revela¬ 
tion, as their original source Since Kumanla himself works with the 
assumption of forgotten Vedic texts as ultimate legitimizers of tradi¬ 
tions, which are recognized as orthodox without having a demon¬ 
strable basis in the extant Vedic texts, this is not an easy task for 
him Cannot the Buddhists claim this procedure for their own 
teachings' Who would be able to limit the realm of application of 
this theory of lost texts 5 Could it not also be used to argue for the 
legitimacy of teachings which are incompatible with the directly ac¬ 
cessible textual traditions 5 ’ 7 But in this situation, the basic rule is that 
whatever is contradicted by a direct Vedic statement has to be re- 
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jected vvrodhe tv anapeksyam syad 48 And there is certainly no justifica¬ 
tion for invoking hypothetically assumed lost Vedic texts against ac¬ 
tually accessible Vedic statements Moreover, the Buddhists etc , un¬ 
like “orthodox” dharma teachers such as Gautama, usually do not 
claim any Vedic roots for their teachings na ca tair vedamulatvam 
ucyate gautamadivat And finally, a “total destruction” (uccheda) of 
whole “branches” (sakhd) of the Vedic tradition cannot be assumed n 

Rumania enumerates various types of extra-Vedic traditions, 
from Samkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra etc , which have at least a certain 
appearance of decency and show some respect for the Vedic 
dharma, to those which have no regard whatsoever for this dharma 
and teach what would be fitting for “barbarians” (mleccha) These 
traditions are more or less “external” ( bdhya ) to the Vedic tradition, 
and some of them are more despicable than others But all have to 
be rejected without compromise insofar as they claim an extra- 
Vedic legitimacy 50 

7 The rejection of false claims of legitimacy and orthodoxy is 
only one side of Rumania’s procedure The other side, although 
less conspicuous m his writings and generally overlooked, is at least 
as remarkable and relevant, that is, his assumption that even ‘unor¬ 
thodox” Indian religious traditions, including those that reject any 
affiliation with the Veda, have certain actual “historical” roots in the 
Veda There are certain though distorted, Vedic elements in the 
teachings of the Buddhists or the Jamas These groups are just like 
ungrateful and alienated children who refuse to acknowledge what 
they owe to their parents, that is, they do not acknowledge to what 
extent they are factually indebted to the Veda The Jamas and the 
Buddhists use the idea of ahimsa as an instrument of their anti 
Vedic propaganda Yet, according to Rumania this very idea of 
ahimsa is actually traceable to certain Vedic rules about not killing, 
these have been misunderstood and falsely universalized by the 
Jama or Buddhist proponents of ahimsa Similarly, Rumania 
suggests that numerous philosophical teachings have their often un¬ 
recognized origin m the arthavada sections of the Veda or m the 
Upamsads, including characteristically Buddhist teachings vijnana- 
mdtraksanabhanganairdtmyadivadanam apy upanisadarthavadaprabhava 
tvam 52 As far as their merely theoretical dimension is concerned, i e 
insofar as they do not interfere with the injunctive core of the Vedic 
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revelation of dharma, Rumania shows a remarkable openness m 
accommodating these teachings, which he criticizes philosophically 
m his Slokavarttika , and he seems willing to credit a wide range of 
different views with a certain relative and pedagogical usefulness 
and to find a certain basic value m the variety and confrontation of 
diffeient views in general 1 This does, of course, not mean that 
there is a legitimate variety of systems of religious and ritual orien¬ 
tation, m matters of dharma, the rigid application of the ve- 
damulatva principle leaves no room for variety or compromise 

The following section m the Tantravarttika , which deals with the 
Ralpasutras, is equally significant, especially in its purvapaksa por¬ 
tion Rumania, who considers various alternative interpretations of 
Mlmamsasutra I, 3, 11, introduces an objector who suggests the fol¬ 
lowing The authority of the Ralpasutras, which prescribe ritualistic 
procedures in strict accordance with the Vedic texts and which are 
appendices of the Veda, is essentially different from that of the 
smrti texts and it never requires the assumption of lost sruti texts 
for its validation This being so, should they not be regarded as 
parts or as authoritative ‘recensions” of the Veda itself rather than 
as mere derivations? Pursing this further into a somewhat modified 
interpretation, one might consider the idea that the Veda itself con¬ 
tains a potentially infinite internal variety, its recensions’ or 
blanches (sdkhd), including the Ralpasutras, being of equal and 
equallv direct authority Could not then the Buddhists claim their 
share of this infinity” and present their teachings as “branches of 
the all-comprehensive Vedic revelation? 54 This implies the following 
important, potentially very far-reaching question If variety or plu¬ 
rality has to be accepted anyway as an essential ingredient of the 
Vedic revelation, why should it be limited in a formalistic and arti¬ 
ficial manner? Why should it not be extended and universalized? 
In his refutation of thus purvapaksa, Rumania points out the basic 
difference between the RalpasQtras and a Vedic “branch” or “re¬ 
cension in the full sense, and he emphasizes that the vedangas m 
general cannot be accepted as fully authoritative parts of the 
superhuman,’ “authorless” (apauruseya) Vedic revelation 35 In this 
context, he refers to the linguistic character of the Buddhist texts, 
and he criticizes not only the Buddhists’ alleged inability to use cor¬ 
rect Sanskrit, but also their failure to use the Prakrits properly 5b 
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8 The notion of a potential “infinity of Vedic branches” 
(sakhdnantya) and the attempt to use it as an argument against 
claims of orthodoxy and exclusivity and against the \edamulatva 
principle as such are also found in the Nyayamaitjan by Jayan- 
tabhatta How can an infinitely differentiated Veda possibly func¬ 
tion as a criterion of orthodoxy and heterodoxy^ The \ery idea of 
incompatibility with the Veda does not apply because of the infinity 
of its lost or extant traditions pratyuktam ca viruddhatvam sakhdnan - 
tydc ca durgamam ° 

Jayanta (ninth century) is familiar with Rumania’s works How¬ 
ever, what distinguishes their approach to the Veda on the one 
hand and to the sectarian plurality on the other hand is the fact that 
Jayanta, unlike Rumania, is a theistic philosopher who understands 
the Veda not as an authorless complex of meanings, but as the per¬ 
sonal word and work of God (Isvara) The question which arises for 
him in this connection is Why should the Veda as we have it today, 
or any part of it, be considered the only or final word of God^ Why 
should the word of God not be present in other religious traditions 
as welP And why should we not accept the “validity of all traditions” 
( sarvagamapramanya ) p 

Jayanta, whose presentation is richly supplemented not only by 
his own philosophical drama Agamadambara , but also by the discus¬ 
sion in Bhasarvajna’s Nyayabhusana (ca a d 900), does not subscribe 
to the theory of the ‘validity of all traditions ” 58 But on the other 
hand, he does not rely on the vedamulatva principle as applied by 
Rumania What he relies on in order to distinguish between legiti¬ 
mate and illegitimate religious traditions is the “acceptance by the 
great (and/or many) people” ( mahdjanapangrhitatva ) 39 —a criterion 
explicitly rejected by Rumania as potentially relativistic Similarity, 
Rumania does not recognize traditional familiarity or common 
acceptance ( lokaprasiddhi) as the basis for distinguishing between 
dharma and adharma, between legitimate and illegitimate ways of 
orientation bU The concept of lokapraisddhi plays a more positive 
role m the thought of Bhartrhan (ca a d 500), with which 
Rumania is thoroughly familiar In general, Bhartrhan’s philoso¬ 
phy of the Vedic ‘word” is one of the most significant and far- 
reaching contributions to the theme of religious or philosophical 
plurality and of its relation to the unity and coherence of the Vedic 
tradition The Veda is the self-differentiation of the absolute, and 
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this fundamental internal differentiation is extended into the vari- 
etv of human views” and traditions Whether legitimate or not, all 
these various ‘views” seem to be indebted to and originating from 
the inner varietv of the Veda The Vedic word, though always one, 
is being handed down in many different recensions, it has nu¬ 
merous local and other varieties and many different “forms ”'' 
Moreover, the arthavada sections of the Veda and similar texts, spe¬ 
cifically the Upanisads, have been open to many different—legiti¬ 
mate as well as illegitimate—interpretations, and on this basis, the 
philosophical theories of nonduahsts and dualists have been taught 
in various ways ekatvinam dvaitinam ca pravada bahudha matah' 

In the philosophy of Bhartrhan, the demarcation line between 
the legitimate internal differentiation of the Vedic revelation and 
the factual variety of human opinions or ways of orientation is less 
clear and less significant than in the philosophy of Sankara or 
Rumania Although Bhartrhan also emphasizes the difference be¬ 
tween thought that is guided by the sacred tradition and “dry,” 
merely human reasoning ( suskatarka, purusatarka), his use of the 
Veda as criterion of legitimacy and “orthodoxy ’ is less conspicuous 
and overshadowed by its all-comprehensive metaphysical status 1,1 
Human views and interpretations somehow continue the self-differ¬ 
entiation of the absolute, the variety of the perspectives or ap¬ 
proaches is internally meaningful and corresponds to the very na¬ 
ture of “seeing’ ( darsana ) ‘Differentiation of seeing” ( darsana-bheda 
bhinnam darsanam , etc ) has to be understood as being fully compatible 
with the unity and identity of its object,' 4 and it has to be recognized 
“that insight gams distinctness by (the study of) different traditional 
views’ prajna vivekam labhate bhmnavr agama-darsanaih h , 

9 In Bhartrhan’s view, the Veda is the “arranger {vidhatr), 
that is the organizing structure not only of all legitimate religious 
or scholarly traditions but also of society and culture in general and 
ultimately of the whole world The different branches of learning, 
which teach and educate mankind proceed from the major and 
minor ‘ limbs of the Veda 


vidhatus tasya lokanam angopangambandhanah 
vidyabhedah pratdyante jnanasamskarahetavah 
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Bhartrhari’s autocommentary paraphrases that the Veda is 
both the ultimate source ( prakiti ) and the instructor ( upadestr) of the 
world Accordingly, the Veda cannot be placed side by side with 
other religious teachings or documents The unity of brahman (as 
“word” and ultimate reality), which is the source and purport of the 
Vedic revelation, may indeed be open or even conducive to a plu¬ 
rality of views and approaches But this does not amount to per- 
spectivistic indifference There is an irreducible gradation or hier¬ 
archy, to be measured m terms of distance from the Vedic word, 
and the Veda itself assigns standpoints and conditions of legitimacy 
Bhartrhari’s understanding of religious and philosophical plu¬ 
rality may appear ambiguous and evasive m its combination of re¬ 
strictive and universalistic implications, of mclusivism and exclusiv- 
ism At any rate Bhartrhan, who certainly had predecessors on his 
way of thought, succeeded in developing an exemplary orthodox, 
Veda-oriented model for dealing with the problem of religious plu¬ 
rality, and he provided subsequent Hindu thinkers with important 
guidelines for meeting the challenge of extra-Vedic conceptions of 
religious and philosophical plurality, such as the Jaina perspectivism 
or the rich and complex structures of Mahayana Buddhist thought 
There can be no doubt that for a number of centuries Ma¬ 
hayana Buddhism has been most productive m matters of religious 
hermeneutics and in developing schemes and frameworks of con¬ 
cordance and reconciliation The reflection on the relationship be¬ 
tween Hlnayana and Mahayana, or on the paths of the “disciples’ 

( sravaka ), the ‘private buddhas’ ( pratyekabuddha) and the bodhisattvas, 
has led to numerous complex and intriguing suggestions concern¬ 
ing the variety of approaches and expressions in relation to one 
ultimate goal or meaning In particular the Madhyamaka tradition 
has contributed to these developments, and it has presented Sar- 
vastivada, Vijnanavada etc as culminating in, and amounting to, 
Sunyavada The different schools and levels of Buddhist teaching 
have been interrelated, integrated, and reconciled m various 
schemes of inclusion, fulfillment or gradual ascent, and the notion 
of one basic truth unfolding at different sotenological stages and 
through different layers of meaning and instruction has been ex¬ 
pressed in many different ways The idea of the bodhisattva and his 
“skill in means” (upayakaitsalya), the differentiation of disciples (w- 
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yabheda) and of “lineages” (gotra) of aspirants, and fundamental her¬ 
meneutic distinctions between different modes of discourse and 
meaning ( neyartha - nitartha, samvrti- paramartha, etc ) guide these re¬ 
markable efforts of thought, which have recently been dealt with m 
several pioneering studies by D S Ruegg 67 

As an explicit program, all this remains largely an internal, m- 
tra-Buddhist affair, the various devices of interpretation and recon¬ 
ciliation are usually not applied to non-Buddhist teachings But it is 
obvious that their usage can be easily extrapolated and universalized 
or adopted by other schools and for other purposes As a matter of 
fact, Candraklrti seems to observe no clear border line between 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist systems m his presentation and “pro¬ 
paedeutic” interpretation of theories that fail to recognize the prin¬ 
ciple of “voidness ” 68 And another leading follower of Nagarjuna, 
Bhavaviveka (Bhavya), claims that the om/brahman of the Vedan- 
tms is ultimately nothing but the “void” (sunya) of the Madhyamaka 
school b<> 


The Concept of Adhikara 

10- As we have seen, Sankara regards the Buddhist notions of 
vmeyabheda and upayakausalya as false and illegitimate In his view, 
didactic adjustments of this type, and a corresponding variety of 
religious and sotenological methods and levels of discourse, have to 
be justified and guided by the Veda The Veda itself determines the 
access to its own sacred and liberating teachings concerning ultimate 
reality, and it assigns different kinds ana levels of adhikara, that 
is, ritual and sotenological “competence” or “vocation,” to vanous 
hereditary groups of people Sankara uses his orthodox concept of 
adhikara to reject arid supersede the Buddhist ideas of vme- 
yabheda, etc , yet these ideas themselves ha\e, in a sense, become 
part of his understanding of the Veda Unlike Sankara, modern 
Vedantms tend to disregard the restrictive, exclusivistic implications 
of the concept of adhikara Instead they emphasize its universalistic, 
inclusivistic potential, and use it to explain and vindicate the plu¬ 
rality of religions and world-views not just m India, but m the world 
at large 

The concept of adhikara is central and symptomatic in the tra- 
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ditional and orthodox as well as in the modern Indian approaches 
to religious plurality To conclude this chapter, it seems appropriate 
to review the role of adhikara in the history of Indian thought, spe¬ 
cifically m Mlmamsa and Advaita Vedanta 

The Katyayanasrautasutra seems to be the oldest extant source 
dealing with adhikara It discusses the question which groups of liv¬ 
ing beings are qualified, eligible, or authorized to perform Vedic 
rituals 70 It restricts such eligibility basically to the ‘twice-born” 
members of the three higher castes, provided they are not incapaci¬ 
tated by certain defects There are, however, older occurrences of 
the verb adhtkr that are clearly relevant for our survey Moreover, it 
is helpful to recall the literal, etymological connotations of this verb 
to place above, 1 appoint, 1 “authorize, 11 put m charge of 11 This 
meaning is present m the following passage from the Jaimimya 
Brdhmana yad aha vanaspatyam iti vanaspatibkyo hy enam adhikurvanti 1 
Similarly, the word adhikita refers to the person who has been “put 
in charge or authorized,” that is the superintendent 1 or “over¬ 
seer, for instance in the Pyasna Upamsad yatha samrad eva-adhikrtan 
vmiyunkta etan graman etan graman adhitisthasva-iti Correspon¬ 
dingly adhikara assumes such meanings as ‘authority, 1 “compe¬ 
tence, vocation,” but also obligation, 1 and ‘responsibility ’ It re¬ 
fers to ‘governing functions and elements not only in nature or 
society but also in texts and teachings, where it may indicate a gov¬ 
erning rule or dominant theme 

In order to understand the kind of authority, ‘governance” 
and obligation” with which adhikara is associated in its more philo¬ 
sophical usages, it is important to refer to its close association with 
the concept of dharma Adhikara has its place in a universe that is 
hierarchically structured, that has to be upheld through the perfor¬ 
mance of rituals and the observance of religious norms and social 
distinctions, and in which certain hereditary groups of people have 
a special mandate for certain t)pes of activities In the core areas of 
its orthodox usage, specifically in Mlmamsa, Dharmasastra and Ad¬ 
vaita Vedanta, the concept of adhikaia appears as a corollary of 
dharma and its various interpretations and it is inseparable from 
related concepts, such as vidhi and yiiyoga 

11 Among the presentations of the orthodox views on ad¬ 
hikara, the sixth adhvaya of Jaimints Tmamsasulras has special 
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significance It resumes and continues the discussion concerning the 
“eligibility” for Vedic rituals that we find first documented in the 
Srautasutras, however, Jaimim and his commentators, in particular 
Sahara, go far beyond Katyayana’s text After excluding nonhuman 
beings from the realm of ritual adhikara and presenting some re¬ 
markable observations on the distinction between humans and ani¬ 
mals, 73 the MImamsa teachers examine the role of women m the 
rituals and finally focus on the status of the sGdras The orthodox 
exclusion of the sudras is upheld against the more liberal views of 
Badan In general, the emphasis in this section is on the restrictive 
and exclusivistic implications of adhikara 74 The most far-reaching 
issue in the controversy between Jaimim (who mentions Atreya as 
his predecessor) and Badan is the following one Can the “compe¬ 
tence” and “vocation” for the rituals be derived from natural, em¬ 
pirical criteria, such as intelligence and motivation, or is it based 
upon a scriptural “entitlement” and “authorization” that is not sub¬ 
ject to worldly critena of this type? Against Badari’s liberal and 
“naturalistic” tendencies, Jaimim and his followers articulate the or¬ 
thodox legalistic view The competence for the Vedic rituals is itself 
a matter of Vedic injunctions ( vidhi ), consequently, adhikara in clas¬ 
sical and later MImamsa is most specifically discussed under the 
rubric of adhikaravidhi 75 

The definition of adhikara itself is affected by this association, 
it varies m accordance with the different interpretations of vidhi and 
bhavana, that is, the motivating power of the Vedic word Those 
followers of Rumania who regard the Vedic “imperatives” as hypo¬ 
thetical, i e as showing the means to achieve desired ends ( ista- 
sadhanata), usually define adhikara as “ownership of the results” 
( phalasvamya , phalasvamitva), that is, as the entitlement to reap the 
desired fruits of a ritual performance, adhikara in this sense means 
primarily a ‘right” and an “eligibility ” The followers of Prabhakara, 
on the other hand, view the imperative power of the Vedic injunc¬ 
tions as an unconditional, categorical one The injunctions express 
“what ought to be done” ( karya ), an “obligation” (myoga) that cannot 
be reduced to a merely instrumental commitment to a desired end 
The adhikann who has the rightful access to the Vedic injunctions is 
at the same time the myojya, that is, the one who is subject to the 
unconditional sense of obligation conveyed by the injunctions, 
adhikara itself, as a virtual synonym of myoga, means “duty” and 
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“obligation” rather than “right” or “qualification ” Obligation m turn 
is the very essence of dharma dharmo hi myogah 76 The “desire” 
(kama ) for the results of Vedic rituals is itself part of the niyoga or 
adhikara As such, it is no longer a natural urge, but a vocation that 
is integrated into an objective structure of obligation, a structure m 
which the actual attainment of the results is of secondary impor¬ 
tance The idea that there is an obligation to the work as such, re¬ 
gardless of its results, may remind us of Bhagavadglta II, 47 (kar- 
many eva-adhikaras te) and the long series of commentaries on this 
famous verse 

Mandana, the third great systematizer of the Mlmamsa and an 
independent and original follower of Rumania, discusses Pra- 
bhakara’s views on adhikara, vidhi and niyoga in his Vidhiviveka, Va- 
caspati’s commentary Nyayakamka adds much learned detail to this 
presentation 77 In his later Vedanta work Brahmasiddht, Mandana ex¬ 
amines the relationship between the adhikara for ritual works and 
that for the knowledge of brahman 78 

Questions concerning adhikara are also addressed by the repre¬ 
sentatives of other systems, for instance by Udayana who excludes 
the sudras from the study of the (orthodox) Nyaya 79 The word atha 
which introduces a number of important Sutra texts provides an 
opportunity for some detailed discussions concerning adhikara both 
in the sense of “chapter,” “leading theme,” and of “eligibility,” “vo¬ 
cation,” “suitability for liberation” ( moksayogyatva ) 80 The inherent 
ambiguity of adhikara, that is, its fluctuation between “authority,” 
“right,” and “obligation,” between factual “competence” and scrip¬ 
tural “entitlement, ’ and m general between the de facto and the de 
jure, is also reflected m its less technical, more colloquial usages m 
Indian literature 81 

12. Sankara adopts the Purvamlmamsa concept of adhikara m 
basic accordance with its interpretation by Sahara and Rumania 8 
His emphasis is, however, not on the adhikara for ritual ‘ works” 
(karman), but on the adhikara for the “inquiry into brahman” 
(i brahmajijhasa ) and that liberating knowledge of the self which is 
accessible through the Vedic-Upanisadic revelation In his Brahma- 
sutrabhasya, he discusses the question of the eligibility of the gods for 
such liberating knowledge, and he argues very explicitly for the ex¬ 
clusion of the sudras 83 In doing so, he shows his commitment to the 
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\arnasramadharma and the hereditary interpretation of the varna 
s\ stem 

Sankara recognizes the significance of intellectual, psychological 
and ethical prerequisites for the student of the Upamsads Yet he 
rejects the attempt to justify the access to the knowledge of brah¬ 
man merely on the basis of soteriological motivation ( arthitva ) and 
intellectual and other “worldly” capabilities ( saktatva , samarthya) 84 As 
we have noted earlier, such worldly capabilities alone cannot consti¬ 
tute adhikara, Vedic matters require a competence that can only be 
derived from the Veda itself samarthyam apt na laukikam kevalam 
adhikarpkaranam bhavati, sdstnye ’rthe sastriyasya samarthyasya-apeksita- 
tvat Because the sudras cannot undergo the upanayana and other 
Vedic ceremonies of initiation, they are excluded from the study of 
the Veda and, consequently, from any legitimate and effectual 
knowledge of brahman sastriyasya ca samarthyasya-adhyayanamraka- 
ranena nirakrtatvat 85 The problem of a potential injustice of such 
exclusion is, of cause, easily resolved by referring to the doctrine of 
karma and rebirth, which explains and justifies the current caste 
status and allows for a future ascent to higher stages 

The Veda “appoints,” “authorizes” (adhikaroti) those who are el¬ 
igible for its teachings, 88 it restricts the access to those “twice-bom” 
members of the three higher castes who have undergone the up¬ 
anayana ceremony and who meet the criterion of “nonexclusion” 
dyakausalya), by addressing itself to different temperaments, types of 
motivation, and intelligence The Veda itself determines the sphere 
of legitimate “differentiation of aspirants” or “disciples” (vine- 
yabheda), and of religious plurality in general “It is an objective, 
transpersonal epiphany, an authorless, yet didactically well-orga¬ 
nized body of soteriological instruction, which distinguishes between 
different levels of qualification, eligibility or mandate (adhikara) It 
adjusts its message, m its work and knowledge portions, accor¬ 
dingly Although its ultimate message is that of the unity and iden¬ 
tity of atman and brahman, it carefully structures the path towards 
such unity through the multiplicity of appearance ” 87 

Adhikara has its place m a universe which is structured and 
upheld by the Vedic dharma the “hierarchy of qualified aspirants” 
is based upon the “hierarchy of dharma” ( dharmataratamyad adhi- 
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kantaratamyam ) ss More than once, Sankara associates the concept of 
adhikara with cosmic functions and obligations m the dharmic uni¬ 
verse s> It is m reponse to this controlled ‘differentiation of adhi¬ 
kara ’ ( adhikarabheda ) that one deitv evolves different names, forms, 
activities, attributes and powers ( tatra ca devasya-ekasya namarupakar - 
magunasaktibhedah adhikaicibhedat) *' Sankara’s use of adhikarabheda 
in this passage is among the oldest traceable occurrences of the 
term 

Within the Vedic framewoik Sankara leaves much room for 
the ‘variety of personal inclinations ( purusamatwaicitrya ) The Veda 
simplv reveals in its work and knowledge portions, various relations 
between means and ends and leaves it to the aspirants to choose 
appropriate methods or approaches ‘in accordance with their own 
liking (yatharuci) In doing so it remains neutral ‘like a sun or a 
lamp tasmat purusamativaicitryam apeksya sadhyasadhanasambandhavi - 
sesan upadisati tatra pinusdh svayam eva yatharuci sadhanavisesesu pra- 
vaitayite, sastyam tu savitrpradlpadivad update M The w r ord ruci (“liking,” 

‘ taste ), which appears in this passage, will emerge again in various 
later and more umversahstic statements about religious plurality 
and the concept of adhikara ' 

13 Sankara rejects the argument that the role of adhikara 
might be fundamentallv different in relation to ritual works on the 
one hand and the mquirv into atman/brahman on the other hand 
However the rules of adhikara apply only to those temporal acts 
and processes of studvmg learning and preparing for self-knowl¬ 
edge that take place within the universe of dharma and maya The 
atman as such with its inherent self-evidence, is not involved in 
these processes It cannot have any rights or obligations , that is, 
it cannot be an adhikarin nor can it be an object of adhikara It 
simply is what it is and such sheer presence is incompatible with the 
very idea of adhikara It stands, as Sankara says in ‘opposition to 
adhikara” ( adhikaravirodha ) 

In his Bhdmatiy Sankara’s commentator Vacaspati explicates this 
as follows ‘because the Upamsadic spirit who is not an agent and 
enjoyer stands in opposition to adhikara The initiator of an action, 
who is entitled to the enjoyment of the fruits produced by the ac¬ 
tion, is the adhikarin, i e owner,’ with regard to this action How 
can m this situation a non-agent be an initiator^ And how can a 
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non-enjo\er be entitled to the enjoyment of the fruits of an action?” 
( aupamsadas\a purusasya-akartar abhoktur adhikaravirodhat piayokta hi 
kaimanah karmajanitaphalabhogabhagl karmany adhikdri svdml bhavati 
tatia katham akartd prayokta ? katham ca-abhoktd karmajanitaphalabho- 
gabhagi ') H 

It is, however, Sankara’s disciple Suresvara who has dealt most 
explicitly with this issue At the beginning of the Sambandhavarttika , 
the extensive introduction to his massive Brhadaranyakopanisad- 
bhasyavaritika Suresvara presents his basic thesis that only a person 
who has completely renounced all activities, specifically ritual works 
( tyaktdsesaknya ), is qualified for the message of the Upamsads M He 
then introduces a Purvamimdmsa opponent who argues that final re¬ 
lease ( mukti ), just like ‘prosperity” ( abhyudaya ), is brought about by 
ritual injunctions (vzdhi), since without them, and without something 
to be done ( karya ), the notion of somebody being “qualified” or “au¬ 
thorized would not apply karyam vina na-adhikdri 1 Suresvara re¬ 
plies that the adhikara for liberating knowledge does not imply any 
reference to ritual action, it simply requires readiness for, and legit¬ 
imate access to, the means or prerequisites ( upaya , sadhana) for 
knowledge, which include listening ( sravana ) to the sacred texts H 
This adhikara is a ‘qualification and “vocation” not for any kind of 
activity ( pravrtti ), but for the abstention (mvrtti) from all ritual and 
worldly acts and ultimately from the entire realm of karma and 
rebirth (samsara) itself 1 An agent (kartr) who always wants to ac¬ 
complish something (sisadhayisu) can never have the vocation for the 
pursuit of self-knowledge 

However, this does not imply that there is an adhikara for the 
atman per se or for that ultimate knowledge (jhana) which coin¬ 
cides with the sheer presence of the self Suresvara agrees with San¬ 
kara the self as such is incompatible with the idea of adhikara Its 
manifestation is “reality-dependent’ (vastutantra ), that is, entirely 
objective An inquiry into adhikara” (adhikaravicara) is inappropri¬ 
ate in this case, it applies only in the realm of means and ap¬ 
proaches, 1 e with regard to what is nrtantra, 1 dependent upon the 
person ,,J4 

14 Sankaras orthodox, Veda-oriented concept of adhikara, 
and the corresponding restrictions on the uses of adhikarabheda! 
adhikanbheda are not representative of the Hindu tradition in gen- 
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eral Many theistic thinkers, most conspicuously since Yamuna 
(around a d 1000) extend the domain of genuine, didactically ad¬ 
justed revelation much further, it includes not only the Vedas, but 
also the Puranas and other texts Even within the tradition of San¬ 
kara’s Advaita Vedanta, the idea of adhikarabheda has been invoked 
not just to reconcile the different parts of the Veda, but also the 
different, apparently incompatible teachings of the orthodox philo¬ 
sophical systems (darsana) We find this approach, for instance, m 
the Prasthanabheda by Madhusudana Sarasvatl to which we have re¬ 
ferred earlier In this work, Madhusudana presents all orthodox 
teachers, such as Jaimmi or Kapila, as omniscient proponents of the 
same ultimate truth, who adjusted “their teachings to the different 
capabilities of their disciples, trying to prepare them for the ulti¬ 
mate truth, and to protect them from lapsing into anti-Vedic het¬ 
erodoxy ( nastikya )” l0 ° The Prasthanabheda presents itself as a com¬ 
mentary on the seventh verse of the Sivamahimnastotra , which states 
that the Vedas, Samkhya, Yoga, Saivism and Vaisnavism are just 
different paths to the same religious goal, corresponding to a ‘vari¬ 
ety of inclinations” ( rucindm vaicitryam) 

The concept of adhikara is not always associated with the 
restrictions imposed by the hereditary varna system In numerous 
devotional texts, but also in such works as the Yogavasistha m or 
Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka, m this association is more or less 
disregarded, if not deliberately rejected Here, adhikara means a 
kind of “sotenological competence” for which caste membership is 
not decisive Yet all this falls short of those modern Indian inter¬ 
pretations which reduce the adhikarabheda entirely to a “distinction 
of natural aptitudes ,tH or a “difference in the intellecual equip¬ 
ments of the enquirers ” 104 Such statements are symptomatic expres¬ 
sions of Neo-Hmdu self-understanding and affiliated with the mod¬ 
ern, “naturalistic” reinterpretations of the concepts of dharma and 
svadharma 

There is even less evidence in traditional Hinduism for an ex¬ 
plicit universalization of adhikara that would try to accommodate 
and reconcile all religious and philosophical traditions in the world 
by correlating them with different “aptitudes ” This step was appar¬ 
ently not taken prior to the modern period of interaction with the 
Europeans One of its earliest available documents is the “Prelimi¬ 
nary Discourse of the pandits who compiled the Vivadarnavasetu, a 
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collection of law texts which became the basis of N B Halhed s A 
Code of Gentoo Laws (1776) 

The truh intelligent well know, that the differences and varieties of 
created things are a ray of his glorious essence and that the con 
traneues of constitution are a type of his wonderful attributes He 
appointed to each tribe its own faith and to every sect its own religion 
He views in each particular place the mode of worship respectively 
appointed to it sometimes he is employed with the attendants upon 
the Mosque m counting the sacred beads, sometimes he is in the tern 
pie at the adoration of idols, the intimate of the Mussulman, and the 
friend of the Hindoo the companion of the Christian, and the confi 
dantofthejew 

Although the Preliminary Discourse” is “absent in all manuscripts 
of the Sanskrit text” of the Vivddarnavasetu, m and although there 
may be questions as to its genesis and authenticity, the word ap¬ 
point obviously reflects the concept of adhikara 

Since then, the idea of adhikarabheda has often been invoked 
to assert the peculiar universalism and inclusivism of the Hindu tra 
dition against the umversahstic claims of the Christian missionaries, 
for instance in the responses to J Muir’s Matapariksa It has been 
used to v indicate religious plurality in general and to provide a basis 
for religious tolerance Aurobindo Ghose has tried to combine this 
with modern evolutionary perspectives All stages of spiritual evo 
lution are there in man and each has to be allowed or provided with 
its means of approach to the spirit, an approach suited to its capac¬ 
ity adhikara " ,H Yet the exclusivistic and restiictive meaning of 
adhikara has by no means disappeared from its modern usages At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century we find it in the criticism 
which the orthodox opponents of Rammohan Roy direct against his 
egalitarian market place theology 101 Towards the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century Vivekananda, the great spokesman of Neo-Hindu 
tolerance and universalism, denounces the traditional ‘theory of adhi- 
karins ( adhikanvada ) as the result of pure selfishness "" 
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_ Chapter 3 Notes 

1 The historical and conceptual problems connected with the application 
of the term sect to the Indian tradition cannot be discussed in this 
context At an\ rate this term has had a specific affinity to the Indian 
religious tradition since it became known to the West, cf R de’Nobili 
On Indian Customs (1 e Informatio de quibusdam monbus natioms Indicae 
written in 1513, ed and trans S Rajamanickam Palayamkottai 1972), 
27 ff De sectis Brahmanum The problems of finding an original 
Indian equivalent are illustrated by M Monier-Wilhams A Dictionary , 
English and Sanskrit London 1851 (reprint Delhi, 1971) sv sect , 
Momer-Williams suggests a wide variety of terms including sakha, 
mdrga bhinnam irga mata sampradaya and gana 

2 C f India and Europe , 341 ff 

3 Cf India and Europe 343 ff 346 

4 Complete Works Calcutta 1970-1973 (revised reprints of the Mayavati 
Memorial Edition) III, 536 

5 Complete Works III, 511 f 

6 Already de Nobili calls Buddhism a sect” ( secta ) of the ‘religion of 
idolaters m his Informatio de quibusdam monbus nationis Indicae (see 
above n 1) 27 ff 

7 Complete Works III 251 f , see also India and Europe 408 f 

8 An Essay on Hinduism London 1911 (reprint Delhi 1988 under the 
title Hinduism—Ih Formation and Future) 155 

9 Religion and Society London second ed , 1948, 102 

10 Discourses on Hindu Spiritual Culture Delhi, 1967, 5 

11 On tolerance and inclusivism see India and Europe, ch 22 

12 Rgveda I, 164 46 
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13 Madhusudana s term prasthanabheda , differentiation of approaches 
refers to the words prabhinne prasthane m the seventh verse of the 
Sivamahtmnastotia— the one verse on which the entire Prasthanabheda 
purports to be a commentary 

14 Cf India and Europe 354 ff 

15 Referring to the teachings of the Buddhists and other heterodox 
groups the Prasthanabheda states (ed Gurucarana Farkadarsanatlrtha 
Calcutta, 1939, 3) vedabahyatvat tesdm mlecchadiprasthanavat param 
paraya api purusar thanupayogitvad upeksamyatvam api 

16 The Brahma Sutra London, 1960, 249 

17 The Bkagavadgita London, sixth ed , annotations to IV 11 

18 Cf D C Bhattacaryya Sanskrit Scholars of Akbar s Time Indian Hu 
toncal Quarterly 13 (1937), 31-36 PC Divanji Introduction to Sid 
dhantabmdu of Madhusudana Baroda, 1933 (GOS) XXI 

19 Madhusudana s eighteenfold list includes the four Vedas, six vedangas, 
four upangai, (including dharmasastra , under which he subsumes sec 
tarian religious traditions) and four upavedas (including ayurveda ) On 
the timeless perspective of the traditional Indian classifications of sci¬ 
ences (vidya), see India and Europe, ch 19 

20 Cf NBhus 71 ( purvapaksa ) caturdasavadharanam apt na yuktam , 

saivasiddhantadinam vaidyasastradmam ca bhi7inavisayatvad iti (implying 
that their separate subject matter would require their classification as 
separate sciences ’) 

21 Cf the role of Sankara and Rumania as defenders of the unity and 
idenut\ of the orthodox tradition in such legendary biographies as 
the Sankaradigvijaya attributed to Madhava-Vidyaranya, cf also the 
customary definition of the smarta vyavahare bhattah , paramarthe sdn 
karah 


22 BSBh I 1 1 (Works III, 6), see also Gaudapada, Karika III, 18 ff 
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23 BSBh II, 2, 42 ff 

24 BSBh III, 3, 1 ( Works III, 375) 

25 Cf BSBh I, 1, 11, accordingly, Sankara, who rejects the metaphysical 
teachings of the Pancaratnns, is not opposed to their forms of worship 
(see II, 2, 42) 

26 BSBh III, 3, 59 ( Works III, 430), in the preceding section (III 3, 58) 
the question is raised whether different procedures suggested by dif¬ 
ferent Vedic “branches (sakha) should be combined, against this San¬ 
kara argues for making a choice among equally authoritative and legit¬ 
imate alternatives 

27 See Atmatattvaviveka , ed Dhundhiraja Sastri Benaies, 1940 (ChSS) 
448 ff, on the plurality of approaches and the metaphor of the one 
city and the various travellers cf also Yogavasistha Utpattiprakarana 
96, 48 ff (specifically v 51) U Mishra History of Indian Philosophy vol 
2 Allahabad, 1966, 158, suggests (apparently on the basis of the term 
caramavedanta) that Udayana sees Advaita as ‘the ultimate end Simi¬ 
lar suggestions have been made earlier, for instance by Gaudabrahma- 
nanda Sarasvatl (earlv eighteenth century) in his commentary on Ma- 
dhusudana s Advaitasiddhi (ed 4nantakrsna Sastrin Bombay, 1917 
228) kim ca udayandcdryanam vedantadaisana eva mahatl sraddha 

28 Nydyakusumdnjah I, 2 (prose section) Bhartrhari presents the idea of 
the one true substance and the many words referring to it in the con 
text of his non-duahstic metaphysics of the word ( sabdadvaita ) see VP 
111/2 (on dravya substance ) 

29 Cf BSBh II, 2, 18 ( Works III 239) pratipattibhedad vineyabhedad va 
the expression pratipattibheda is ambiguous insofar as it may refer ei¬ 
ther to the Buddhas own understanding or to that of his disciples 
the second interpretation preferred by some of the commentatois 
would imply that the word va does not indicate an alternative in the 
full sense References to different types of disciples (vmeyajana) and to 
a benevolent adjustment (anurodha anurupya etc ) to their different 
capacities are frequently found in Candraklrti s commentary Pmsan 
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napada on Nagarjuna s Madhyamakakanka , cf VII, 34 (ed L de La Val- 
lee Poussin Bibl Buddhica, p 177) XV, 11 (p 276), XVIII, 6 (p 
357) 8 (p 371), XXII 10 (p 444) XXVI, 2 (p 547), on XVIII, 6 (p 
359) Candrakiru quotes a verse attributed to Nagarjuna himself, but 
not traceable in his extant works buddho *vadat tatha dharmam vineydnam 
yathaksamam 

30 BSBh II, 2 18 ( Works IU, 239) 

31 Bhdmatl on BSBh II, 2, 18, Vacaspati differentiates the sarvastitva view 
further into vaibhasika and sautrantika The expression hlnamadhyotkrsta 
is also used by Candraklrti, Prasannapadd on Madhyamakakanka XVIII, 
6 (see above, n 29) 

32 BSBh II 2 32 cf the idea of the Buddha as a deceitful incarnation of 
Visnu 

33 Cf eg, BUBh V, 1, introduction 

34 On Katha Upamsad I 2, 17 

35 Cf BSBh II 1 1 

3b Cf BSBh I, 3 40 f 

37 Cf BSBh I, 4 1 (reference to different sakhas), I, 1, 5 etc 

38 Cf BSBh II, 2 42 ff 

39 BSBh I 1 1 (Woik> III b) see above n 22 

40 BSBh II 3 34 ( Works III, 236) 

41 See BSBh II 2 42 ff 

42 Cf Madhva Mahabharatatdtparyammaya I 30 f , see also the long series 
of post Sankara commentaries on BS II, 2, 42 ff (Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Nimbarka Vallabha etc ), and India and Europe 360 ff 365 ff 
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43 On this and other doxographies, cf India and Europe , ch 19 on the 
idea of an ascent from the pannamavada to the vivartavada , see Sarva- 
jnatman, Samksepasditraka II, 61 There is, of course an implicit rank 
mg in Sankaras approach to the various systems the \ aisesika the 

semi-destructiomst (ardhavainasika) system is closer to Buddhism and 
thus “lower than other Hindu systems, such as the Yoga cf BSBh II, 
2, 18 ( Works III, 239) 

44 See above, n 16 Cf also Radhaknshnan s Forword to S Kup- 
puswami Sastn, Compromises in the History of Advaitic Thought Madras, 
1946 Referring to the Hindu spirit of comprehension and the mas 
ter plan of Hindu thought, he says The revival of the spirit today 
will help us to take up and answer the challenge of modern times 

45 Cf India and Europe, 179 ff 320 ff 

46 In the following, we will not deal with the intricate problems concern 
ing the Purvamimamsa attitude towards Vedanta which are even more 
intriguing as far as the school of Rumania’s rival Prabhakara is con¬ 
cerned 

47 Cf TV 113 (on MS I 3 4) ko hi saknuydd utsannandm vdkyavisayeyat 
tdnvyamam kartum 

48 Ibid (referring to MS 13 3) 

49 TV, 114 (on I 3 4) 

50 TV 112 (on 13 4) see also Medhatithi on Manu II 6 (ed J H Dive 
Bombay, 1972 ff I 163 169 171 f Medhatithi quotes his own Smrh 
viveka and criticizes the sakhotsada theory) 

51 See below ch 4 

52 TV, 81 (on 13 2) SV 465 (Sambandhaksepapanham v b^ff ) finds the 
origin of the un-Vedic and erroneous theories of the creation and dis 
solution of the world in literal and thus inappropriate interpretations 
of stuti i e arthavada passages in the Veda and such smiti texts as the 
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Mahabharata stutwakyakrtas ca esa janandm mativibhramah This recalls 
the procedure of Bhartrhan, cf VP I, 8 (with Vrtti) On stuti/arthavada 
as motivating commendation, see below, ch 5, § 7 

53 Cf TV 81 (on I 3, 2) however, Rumania himself is obviously not 
committed to the idea of a pedagogical legitimacy of the vijnanavada 
(which he criticizes in his TV on I, 3 12), on the pedagogical justifica 
tion of Valmlki Vyasa, etc cf G Jha, Purva-Mimamsa m Its Sources 
Benares, second ed 1964, 109 f 

54 Cf TV, 156 ff (on I, 3, 11) 

55 TV 162 ff (on I 3, 12 ff) 

56 Cf TV 164 f (on I 3, 12) 

57 Cf NM, 245 ff 

58 On Javanta and Bhasarvajna, see G Oberhammer, Die Uberhefer- 
ungsautoritat lm Hinduismus Offenbaiung, geistige Reahtat des Men 
schen , ed G Oberhammer Vienna 1974, 41-92 We may add here 
that Bhasarvajna NBhus, 393, relates a theory concerning the origin 
of sectarian movements which has not yet found the attention it de¬ 
serves It suggests that the Jina and other sectarian’ teachers ap¬ 
pealed specifically to underprivileged groups, such as the sudras, and 
that their pronouncements about the end of suffering ( duhkhaksayo 
padesa) became subsequently attractive to other groups as well, in par¬ 
ticular to certain brahmins who were dull witted (mandaprajna) and 

toimented by the pam of poverty ( dandryaduhkhasantapta) 

59 On this concept see G Chemparathy ‘Meaning and Role of the Con¬ 
cept of mahajanapangraha in the Ascertainment of the Validity of the 
Veda Philosophical Essays Prof A Thakur Felicitation Vol Calcutta 
1987 67-80 and above, ch 2, § 2 (especially n 10) Jayantas Aga 
madambata (ed V Raghavan and A Thakur, Darbhanga, 1964, 96 f) 
presents familiarity, continuity and decency as criteria of sectarian le 
gitimac> 
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60 Cf TV, 113 (on I, 3, 4, on mahajanapangrhttaiva and pitradyanugama , 
‘ancestral habits’), SV, 149 f (. Autpattikasutra , v 1 ff, on lokaprasid- 
dhi) 

61 Cf VP I, 5 (with Vrtti), and I, 31 f ( lokaprasiddhatva , prasiddhi) 

62 VP I, 8, the Vrtti paraphrases the expression arthavadarupam used in 
the first half of the verse as an ekasesa comprising the meanings ar- 
thavada and ‘what is like arthavada (arthavadaprakara) and it illustrates 
this by citing numerous Vedic and Upanisadic passages In spite of the 
questions raised b\ M Biardeau and in accordance with the assessment 
by A 4klujkar ( The Authorship of the Vakyapadiya-vrtti Wiener 
Zeitschnft fur die Kunde Sudasiens 16 1972 181 — 198), the Vrtti deserves 
recogmnon as Bhartrhans own work 

63 On suskatarka see below ch 5 § 6 

64 Cf VP I 75 110 II 136 (ed VV Rau) and India and Europe ch 15 
(especially 264 ff) 

65 \ P 1 1 489 and India and Emope , 268 f 

66 \P1 10 

67 See I a theone du tathagathagarbha et du goha Etudes sur la sotenologie et la 
gnostologn du bouddhisrm Pans 1969 specifically 55 If for general ob- 
seivations on nitartha and neyartha Se\eial other studies supplement 
this monumental work eg Le tuute du tathagatagarbha de Bu ston Rin 
clu n gr ub P n is 197 3 The goti a eka\ ana and tathag itagar bha 1 heo 
nes ol the Pi ijn ipaiamita according to Dhaimamitra and Abha 
yaknagupta Prajnaparamita and Related Systems Studies in Honor of E 
(. onu ed 1 I ancaster Berkeley 1977 283—312 

68 Ptasannapada on Madhyamakahclrika XV 11 (ed L de La Vallee Pous¬ 
sin 275 1 quoting Nagujum Ratnavah I 61 f ) 

69 C 1 f \ Gokhale Masteis of Buddhism Adore the Brahman through 

Non Adoration Indo Iranian Journal 5 (1961) 271—275 H Na 
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kamura The \ edanta as Presented bv Bhavya Journal of the Oriental 
Institute (Baroda) 14 (1964/1965) 287-296 id The Vedantic Chap¬ 
ter of Bhawas Madh)amakahrda\a Adyar Library Bulletin 39 (1975), 
300-329 also on Bhavva as a doxographer C Lindtner On 
Bhawas Madhyamakaratnapradlpa ’ lndologica Taunnensia 12 (1987), 
163-184 (distinction of correct and incorrect relative truth, satyasam- 
vrtisatya and mithyasamvrtisatya ), O Quarnstrom Hindu Philosophy in 
Buddhist Perspective The Vedanta tattuavmis cay a Chapter of Bhavya s Ma 
dhyamakahrdayakankd Lund 1989 

70 See Katyayanasrautasutra I 1 1 ff the historical study of the concept of 
adhikara is now greatly facilitated by the articles on adhikara adhikr and 
related words m An Encyclopedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Pnnci 
pies \ol 3 part 1, ed AM Ghatage Poona, 1982 1571-1601 For 
some exemplary references see also R W Lariviere Adhikara-Right 
and Responsibility Languages and Cultures Studies in Honor of E C Po 
lome Berlin 1988 359—364 

71 Jaimimya Brahmana I 73 

72 Piasna Upamsad III 4 

73 See below ch 8 

74 See MS VI 1 25-38 

75 See for instance Laugaksi Bhaskara Arthasamgraha section 48 (ed 
A B Gajendragadkar and R D Karmarkar Bombay 1934 39 ff 202 
ff adhikara as phalasvamya and phalabhoktrtva) 

76 Cf Sahkanatha Rjuvimala on Prabhakara s Brhati ed A C hinnasvami 
Sastn Benares 1929 (ChSS) 14 Prabhakara himself introduces the 
term adhikara on p 1 of his work) see also Brhati and Rjuvimala on MS 
VI 1 4 (ed S Subiahmanya Sastri vol 5, Madras 1967, 55 the m 
yojya as adhikann) 

77 X idhwiveka with Nydyakanika ed M L Goswami Benares 1978 64 ff 
(see p 65, puruapaksa adhikarahetuka ca pravrttir isyate na phalahetuka) 
also 236 240 ff 245 252, 260 ff 
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78 Brahmasiddhi , ed S Kuppuswami Sastri Madras, 1937 (reprint Delhi, 
1984), 26 ff 

79 Cf Pansuddhi , ed A Thakur, 72 ff 

80 Cf H N Rasrhavendrachar, Brahma Mimamsd , vol 1 Mysore 1965, 
107 ff 

81 Cf Av Encyclopedic Dictionary of Sanskrit (see above, n 70) 1571 ff 

82 BSBh I, 3, 25 cites Jaimini s ‘definition of adhikara ( adhikdralaksana ) 
Apart from the controversial Yogasutrabhasyavivarana (see below, ch 6 
§ 3), explicit references to or quotations from Rumania are conspicu¬ 
ously absent in Sankara works Nevertheless, his acquaintance with 
Rumania appears certain It is attested bv his disciple Suresvara m his 
commentary on the Taittiriyopamsadbhasya Suresvara associates San¬ 
kara s characterization of an unacceptable view concerning works and 
final liberation (moksa) with a verse from the Slokavdrttika (Samban- 
dhaksepapanhara , v 110) and calls Rumania a self styled Mimam- 
saka” (mlmamsakammanya, cf TUBhV I, 9, f) On Sankara’s general 
expertise in Purvamlmamsa, cf S G Moghe, “Sankaracarya and Pur¬ 
vamlmamsa Mysore Orientalist 4 (1971), 79—89 (reprinted in Studies 
in the Purva Mimamsd Delhi, 1984 1 — 13) 

83 Cf BSBh I 3 34 ff and below ch 10 

84 Cf TUBh II 1 1 ( Works I 287 f) and below, ch 8, § 8 Sankara cites 
man s superior intelligence and his pre-eminence (pradhdnya) among 
living beings in support of his special adhikara, yet even here, he adds 
a reference to non-exclusion (aparyudastatva) BSBh I 1 1 (Works III 
5) mentions the four means (sadhana) of renunciation including the 

distinction between eternal and non-eternal entities (mtyanitya 
vastuviveha and desire to be liberated ( mumuksutva) as prerequisites 
of brahmajijndsd Later 4dvaitins usually include these in their descrip 
tions of the adhikann see for instance, Sadananda Vedantasara 

85 BSBh I 3 34 (Works III 136) 


86 BSBh I 3, 25 f (Works III, 119 f) 
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87 India and Europe , 388 

88 BSBh I, 1 4 ( Works III, 13) 

89 See, for instance, BSBh III, 3, 32 (on the Sutra yavadadhikaram 
avasthitir Mhikankanarri) 

90 BUBh III, 9, 9 ( Works I, 836) 

91 BUBh II, I, 10 ( Works I 742 f), see also above, § 4 

92 See, for instance, Sivamahimnastotra , v 7, Nllakantha Sastrf Gore, Sds 
tratattvavimmaya VI/1, 31 (cf R F Young, Resistant Hinduism Vienna, 
1981 164) 

93 Cf BSBh and Bhamatl Upodghata (ed and trans S S Suryanarayana 
Sastri and C Kunhan Raja, Madras 1933, 54) 

94 Sambandhavarttika, ed and trans T M P Mahadevan Madras, 1958, 7 
(v 12) 

95 Sambandhavarttika 11 (v 20) 

96 Sambandhavarttika 116 f (v 227 ff) 

97 See 68 (v 130) murnuksor adhikaro to mvrttau sarva-karmanam, 130 (v 
254) nwrttav eva nihsesasamsdrosya adhikdrah sydd 

98 Sambandhavarttika 141 f (v 281 f) 

99 Sambandhavarttika , 117 (v 229) see also v 760 adhikarapravesitvam 
na dtmajnana^ya yujyate 

100 Cf India and Europe 358 

101 Cf } ogavasistha Vtpattiprakarana 96 48 If 

102 Cf Abhinavagupta, Tantrdloka XXXV 35 
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103 Cf S C Chattel]ee and D M Datta, Introduction to Indian Philosophy 
Calcutta, seventh ed , 1968, 11 

104 Cf U Mishra, History of Indian Philosophy, vol 1 Allahabad, 1957, 21 

105 A Code of Gentoo Laws London, 1781, LXXIII f 

106 Cf R Rocher, Orientalism , Poetry , and the Millenium The Checkered Life 
of N B Halhed, 1751-1830 Delhi, 1983, 66, n 22 

107 Cf R F Young, Resistant Hinduism Vienna, 1981, 162 ff, id , ‘‘Extra 
Vedos Nulla Salus,” Zeitschnft fur Missionswissenschaft und Religions’ 
wissenschaft 66 (1982), 81—95 

108 The Life Divine , vol 2 Calcutta, 1940, 776 (as quoted by R F Young, 
Resistant Hinduism, 164, n 198) 

109 Cf India and Europe, 210 f 

110 Cf M L Burke, Swami Vivekananda His Second Visit to the West San 
Francisco, 1973, 11 f-For a survey of modern Indian attitudes, see 
Modem Indian Responses to Religious Pluralism , ed H G Coward Al¬ 
bany, 1987 




_CHAPTER 4 

Vedic Apologetics, Ritual Killing , 
and the Foundations of Ethics 


Introduction* Ahimsa and Dharma 

1 ‘Ahimsa >s one of the central ideas of Indian religions, and 
though the doctrine of ‘non-violence’—literally ‘non-injury (to living 
beings)’—is not universally followed m India, there will be only few 
who do not at least pay lip-service to it In spite of its great impor¬ 
tance for the religious attitude of the Indians, the history of the idea 
of ahimsa has rarely been mvesugated into, and the handbooks of 
Indian religions generally devote litde space to it With these 
words, H -P Schmidt opens an inquiry into the origins and the 
early history of the doctrine of ahipisa He rejects the view of L 
Alsdorf, 2 that ahimsa is basically foreign to the Vedic tradition, and 
that its origins should not be sought in the teachings of the Buddha 
and the Jina either, but rather m non-Aryan sources Instead, he 
argues that Vedic ritualism itself is its original basis and context 
Schmidt does not mention that the thesis of the Vedic origin of 
ahimsa, though incompatible with the self-understanding of the 
anti-Vedic advocates of ahimsa, may be found m the argumentation 
of their “orthodox” opponents who tried to defend the Vedic rituals 
against the claims of ahimsa 

The following presentation will not investigate the origins of 
ahimsa, nor the original relationship between Vedic ritualism and 
ahimsa Instead, it will deal with later Indian interpretations of this 
relationship, as well as with the role of ahimsa in the debates be¬ 
tween the opponents of the Veda and its orthodox defenders, i e , 
above all the Mlmamsakas It will deal with the critique and defense 
of the bloody rituals enjoined by the Veda, as well as with other 
traditions associated with ritual and supposedly meritorious killing, 
specifically those of the Thags ( thaka ) and samsaramocaka These 
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groups may be marginal phenomena in the history of Indian reli¬ 
gions Yet they represent important problems and possibilities of 
religious self-understanding, m the history of Indian philosophy, 
thev have been associated with intense debates and reflections con¬ 
cerning the legitimacy of religious traditions and the foundations of 
ethics 

A history of the relations between ahimsa and dharma, of their 
affinities and tensions, of the various ways in which they have been 
coordinated with, or subordinated to one another, would illustrate 
basic trends and fundamental ambiguities of Hinduism m general 
The concept of dharma is often used by the advocates and propaga¬ 
tors of the ahimsa doctrine Ahimsa is said to be the “supreme 
dharma” ( paramo dharmah), comprising and legitimizing all other, 
more specific, rules of conduct and orientation 3 T ogether with the 
‘Golden Rule” of not doing to others what one does not want done 
to oneself, it is presented as dharmasaruasva, as the totality and quint¬ 
essence of dharma 4 Such and similar claims are an obvious chal¬ 
lenge to the “orthodox” understanding of dharma as a set of rules 
which are laid down m the sacred texts and specified according to 
time, place and “qualification’ ( adhikara ), which cannot be reduced 
to or derived from one basic principle, and which give, m fact, ex¬ 
plicit legitimacy to certain well-defined acts of killing The response, 
as documented in such texts as the Manusmrti, has often been more 
or less apologetic, and in general, there has been a considerable 
variety of attempts to balance, reconcile or integrate ahimsa and the 
scriptural dharma, to reinterpret the Vedic precepts or to limit the 
scope of ahimsa D 

Traditionally, the animal sacrifices prescribed for certain Vedic 
rituals have been in the focus of debate on the relationship between 
ahimsa and dharma They have been a main target for the anti- 
Vedic criticism of the Buddhists and the Jamas, and they have also 
been criticized by such ahimsa-oriented Hindu schools as Samkhya 
and Yoga 6 On the other hand, they are one of the central issues in 
orthodox Vedic apologetics In spite of the fact that the bloody rit¬ 
uals were becoming more and more obsolete, and that substitutes 
were often used instead of living creatures, the defense of these 
practices against Buddhist and other detractois remained part of 
the orthodox self-presentation, not only m philosophical literature, 
but also, for instance, m the Puranas 7 “Thus while the Vedic sacnfi- 
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cial religion was fast becoming a relic of the past, the authority of 
the Veda was constantly reaffirmed by Mimamsakas, Smartas, and 
Nvaya-Vaisesikas alike” * 

At the time of the classical systems, the Mlmamsa takes the lead 
and the most uncompromising stand m the defense of the scriptural 
and ritualistic dharma against the claims of ahimsa Othei issues 
which have been raised m connection with ahimsa, for example, 
capital punishment, suicide, or the fighting and killing which is part 
of the quasi-ritualistic caste duties of the ksatnya, play no significant 
role in the context of this debate, and they may be omitted from our 
presentation 


Rumania’s Defense of Ritual Violence 

2 In the extant Mlmamsa literature preceding Rumania, that 
is, in the Mimamsasutra and m Sahara’s Bhasya , the attention paid to 
the problem of sacrificial himsa and to the relationship between 
ahimsa and dharma, remains somewhat marginal Sahara refers to 
the notion of himsa m his commentary on Mimamsasutra I, 1, 2, 
discussing the implications of the word artha m Jaimmi’s definition 
of dharma Such rituals as the syena sacrifice, meant to lead to the 
destruction of enemies, other human beings, cannot be considered 
acts of dharma since they lack the criterion of artha According to 
Sahara, they are only described, but not enjoined by the sacred 
texts, the Veda teaches them as means, not giving any legitimacy to 
the ends to which they are supposed to be conducive, himsa hi sd, sd 
ca pratisiddha katham punar anarthah kartavyataya-upadisyate ? ucyate , 
na-eva syenddayah kartavyataya vijhayante yo hi himsitum icchet, tasya- 
ayam abhyupdya zti hi tesam upadesah (“This is violence, and it is for¬ 
bidden Why then is a harmful act taught as something that ought 
to be done^ The answer is Such rituals as the syena sacrifice are not 
put forth as something that ought to be done They are taught only 
m the following sense ‘If someone wants to hurt, then this is an 
effective method’ ”) 9 The issue in this discussion is an act of violence 
and destruction which is external to the sacrificial act itself, that is, 
not taking place during the ritual but supposed to result from it 
The question of how to judge the killing of the sacrificial animal 
which takes place as an integral part of the syena ritual itself is not 
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discussed bv Sahara and, in general, he does not pay explicit atten¬ 
tion to the issue of internal sacrificial himsa or to other basic prob¬ 
lems implied m the relationship between dharma and ahimsa 1 his 
is done by his great commentator Rumania 

In the Codanasutra section of his Slokavdrttika , Rumania places 
the explication of the Vedic dharma and of the bloody rituals which 
it implies in a much wider context than Jaimmi or Sahara He de¬ 
fends its uniqueness and irreducibility much more explicitly and 
vigorously, and takes special care to deny any independent extra- 
scriptural authority to the principle of ahimsa 10 

Rumania rejects the idea of a universal cosmic causality, a gen¬ 
eral law of retribution that would cause the pain or injury inflicted 
upon a living creature to fall back upon its originator This magico- 
ntualistic notion of cosmic retribution, which is based upon the pre¬ 
supposition of universal balance and reciprocity, is obsolete for 
Rumania He tries to give a “rational” refutation of such a notion, 
which seems to play a considerable role m the texts quoted by 
Schmidt, which has been preserved and developed in the traditions 
of Samkhya and Yoga, and which, closer to Rumania’s own time, is 
w r ell documented in Vyasa’s Bhasya on Patanjali’s Yogasutra 11 There 
is not only no scriptural, but also no perceptual or inferential evi¬ 
dence for the idea that somebody who causes pain or injury during 
a sacrificial performance is liable to a corresponding retributive suf¬ 
fering Trying to infer suffering for the actor (kartur duhkhanu- 
mdnam) from the fact that the sacrificial victim has to suffer ( himsya - 
mdnasya duhkhitvam) is nothing but a logical fallacy based upon false 
analogies 1 

If reciprocity were indeed the foundation of dharma and 
adharma, of reward and punishment, how could this apply to such 
obvious, though “victimless,” violations of the norm as illicit drink¬ 
ing^ 3 And if benevolence and the production of well-being or plea¬ 
sure were dharma, would a sexual act with the wife of one’s guru, a 
mortal sm {mahdpataha) according to the dharmasastra rules, not be an 
act of dharma^ 14 One should leave aside the criteria of pleasure and 
pain m trying to determine what is right and wrong in the sense of 
dharma and adharma The only source that can teach us about 
dharma and adharma are the injunctions and prohibitions (vidht, 
pratisedha) of the Vedic “revelation ” 15 They are specified according 
to the occasion of the act and the qualification of the actor, and they 
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cannot be translated into or reduced to general, commonsensically 
‘reasonable” rules and principles concerning pleasure and pam, vio¬ 
lence or non-violence 

In this sense and on this basis Rumania deals with another ob¬ 
jection Doesn’t the Veda itself prohibit killing and injuring^ How 
then can sacrificial killing be legitimate ^ Does the Veda contradict 
itselP 16 Indeed, the Veda contains some very specific prohibitions 
about killing, m particular, the killing of a brahmin is one of the 
“mortal sms” ( mahapataka ) But according to Rumania, generalizing 
and universalizing such prohibitions indicates a basic misunder¬ 
standing of the Vedic dharma, which relates all acts to a specific 
frame of reference Just as the identity of the vaisyastoma ritual de¬ 
pends on its being performed by a vaisya, and the identity of the ag- 
mhotra depends on its being performed at the right time of day., so 
acts of violence are specified by their dharmic situation 1 Rilling 
that is an integral part of a positively enjoined, legitimate ritual such 
as the jyotistoma can certainly not have any negative value or effect 
Although there may be no visible “difference in the form of killing 
etc ,” it makes an essential difference whether or not such an act is a 
subsidiary part ( anga ) of a ritual rupabhede 'pi himsader bhedo *nga- 
nangakantah 18 Should the opponent nevertheless maintain that acts 
of himsa, insofar as they are himsa, have the same negative charac¬ 
ter and lead to the same result then one could say the same about all 
activities, insofar as they are activities, there would be a total col¬ 
lapse of distinctions (. sarvasankara ), and all sacrifices, such as the citrd 
etc , would have the same result 

Rumania applies the demarcation of internal,’ sacrificial 
himsa and external,” non-sacnficial himsa also to the syena sacrifice 
which may be used for destructive and harmful purposes Even in 
this case, the internal himsa as such is not to be considered as de¬ 
merit or evil, being comparable to a sword, which can, but need not 
be an instrument of adharma ,0 If the act turns out to be an e\ ll one, 
and if demerit accrues to its performer, it is because of its being 
used for an evil external purpose of violence and destruction 21 

Concluding this discussion, Rumania emphasizes that anybody 
who denies the special status of sacrificial himsa and claims that it is 
conducive to evil because of the common denominator of being 
himsa (himsatvasadharmya) is guilty of contradicting the sacred tradi¬ 
tion (agamabadhana ) 90 
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3 It is evident from our brief presentation of Rumania’s dis¬ 
cussion that it goes far bevond the text it explicates, that is, Sahara’s 
statements on the syena sacrifice in his commentary on Mlmamsasutra 
I 1 2 His contribution to the issue of himsa and dharma is remark¬ 
able not onh m terms of its peculiar style and intensity, but also m 
terms of its philosophical scope and context Yet it would be quite 
inappropriate to sa\ that Rumania initiated this kind of discussion 
concerning the legitimacy of ritual himsa There is clear evidence 
that b\ this time the issue had already been debated for a number 
of centuries m the schools of Vedic exegesis 

One of the contexts m which it appears is the exegesis of the 
doctrine of the ‘two ways,’ le the ‘way of the fathers” ( pitryana ) 
and the wa\ of the gods ’ ( devayana ), which is found m such texts as 
the Jaiminiya Btdhmana and, above all, m two closely related sections 
of the Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya Upam$ad 2i The “way of the 
gods is the wa\ of those who, because of their knowledge and faith, 
reach the world of brahman” beyond the sun, and liberation from 
earthh existence The “w'ay of the fathers,” on the other hand, is 
the wa\ of those who have relied on rituals and similar works and 
ha\e enjoyed tne reward resulting from these deeds, le the sacri¬ 
ficial merit m heaven, but have ultimately been unable to avoid 
returning to an earthly existence >4 In accordance with its basically 
Upanisadic character, this doctrine, together with the “five-fire- 
doctrine (panc&qnividya) has traditionally been commented upon 
not m the literature of Purvamlmamsa, but of Uttaramlmamsa 

One of the questions discussed is why those who enter upon the 
wa\ of the fathers have to return to earth, and m many cases into 
a low and unpleasant earthly existence Among the proposed an¬ 
swers the suggestion is made that this is due to the “impurity” of 
the acts of killing that are part of the rituals, that is, to an element 
of dement accompanying the sacrificial merit Many centuries be¬ 
fore Rumania, this suggestion was already rejected by Badarayana 
in his Brahmasutra III, 1, 25, what is enjoined by the sacred word 
cannot be impure asuddham iti cen, na , sabdat In discussing this is¬ 
sue, Badarayana—or whoever the compiler of the Brahmasutra may 
have been—obviously had predecessors, such as Karsnajmi or Bad- 
an 

The oldest extant commentary, Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya , is 
quite explicit and precise in dealing with the problem Since 
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dharma and adharma are specified according to place, time, and 
occasion (dssa kdla mmitta) only the sacred texts can tell us what 
the\ are If the\ tell us tha' the jyotistomci ritual which includes the 
killing of animals is an act of dharma this has to be accepted T he 
fact that elsewhere the texts prohibit the killing of Irving creatures 
does not constitute a contradict on I he specific injunction to kill an 
animal for the a^nhomlya offenng that is part of the jyohstoma —<2g- 
nlsomlyam pasum dlabheta —is an exception (apavada) which is stron- 
ger than the general rule (utsattra) an act enjoined in this mannei 
cannot imph adhaima f 

Although Sankara was probably familiar with the work of 
Rumania the present passage need not be taken as reflecting such 
familiarity and indebtedness, it may lather coirespond to a tradi¬ 
tion alieadv well-established in Uttaramlmamsa itself Sankaia dis¬ 
cusses the issue of sacrificial himsa also at various other places for 
example m his commentary on the ( handogya Vpamsad 


Further Arguments on Ahimsa and Dharma 

4 It is not necessary to present further textual references 
concerning this matter I here is however, one other text that de¬ 
serves special attention the \uktidipika the anonymous, but highly 
informative commentary on Isvarakrsna’s S amkhyakdnkd which L 
Prauwailner has assigned to the sixth century ad I he puwapaksa 
presented m the commentary section on verse 2 which deals with 
Vedic rituals comes surprisingly dost to Rumania s own argumen¬ 
tation Just as the S lokavdittika passage summan/ed earlier it rejects 
the attempt to employ helping (anas# aha) ind harming pupa- 
(r/iata) or the production of pleasure and pain as criteria of dharma 
and adharma moreen ei it states that if this hypothesis were ac¬ 
cepted an act of cohabitation with ones teachers wife could be as¬ 
sociated with merit because of its potential of helping another be¬ 
ing I he Mlmamsa rule concerning apavada and utsar^a, which we 
found being used by Sankara is also referred to Responding to 
this the uttarapaksa states that although the Vedic sacrifices may 
lead their performer to the desired results this gam is possible only 
at the expense of other beings that is the sacnficial victims and it 
involves a violation of ones sense of compassion ( kdnmya) and of 
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the Golden Rule” (na tat parasya sandadhyat pratikulam yad dtmanah) 
which in itself constitutes an imperfection and an impurity ’ 8 The 
date of the Yuktidipika remains uncertain, moreover, the work may 
comprise different layers There is no conclusive evidence for 
Frauwallner’s suggestion that the work was composed around a d 
550 >J \s a matter of fact, the passage just cited and discussed seems 
to be a response to the Slokavarttika 

In the same context the so-called Samkhyasaptativrtti , another 
anonymous commentary on the Samkhyakarika , laises the issue of 
human sacrifices, which it associates with the royal asvamedha cere- 
mony and the injunction m Taittinya Brdhmana III, 4, 11 that “one 
should sacrifice a brahmin to brahman ’ (brahmane brdhmanam ala - 
bheta) etc The Yuktidipika alludes more casually to this same text 30 
Human sacrifices, specifically the sacrificial killing of brahmins, are 
also referred to in Buddhism and, most conspicuously, in the Jaina 
polemics against the Vedic tradition The notorious phrase brahmane 
brdhmanam dlabheta appears, for instance, in Bhavya’s Tarkajvald u 
and, in Jainism, in Somadeva’s Yasastilaka and Bhavasena s Visvatat - 
tvapiakdsa s Other Jaina sources refer to such allegedly Vedic prac¬ 
tices as the ritual slaughter of one’s own mother and father ( ma - 
trmedha, pitrmedha) ** There is, however, no evidence that ceremonies 
of this kind ever took place, or that other human sacrifices played 
an actual role m the Vedic ritual tradition 31 In general, the state¬ 
ments of the Jamas concerning Vedic ritualism contain major dis¬ 
tortions, and they are not based upon a study of the original Vedic 
sources Their references to the ritual killing of one’s parents may 
be nothing more than a more or less deliberate distortion of an old 
argument attributed to the Carvaka materialists and rationalists A 
person who believes that ritual killing is not only meritorious for the 
sacnficer, but also beneficial for the sacrificial victim, should not 
hesitate to slaughter his own father 

At this point, it may be appropriate to add some observations 
concerning Prabhakara, Rumania’s great rival in the history of Pur- 
vamlmamsa and quite possibly his contemporary As usual, Pra¬ 
bhakara s treatment in his Brhati is much shorter and stays closer to 
Sahara’s Bhasya He explains the prohibition referred to by Sahara 
in the statement himsa hi sa , sd ca pratisiddha as a prohibition relating 
to the qualification of the sacnficer ( adhikaragata ) and not to the 
employment of any sacrificial techniques It has to be understood as 
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being purusdrtha , for the sake of the person, ’ that is, relating to the 
momation of the sacrificer and not as kratvartha , for the sake of 
the sacrifice,” that is, relating to the internal structure and the com¬ 
pletion of the ritual Therefore, the prohibition of himsa indicates 
only the illegitimacy of acts of ‘magic’ rooted m evil, destructive 
intentions, but not of an act like the agnisomtya killing, which is only 
done for the sake of completing the ritual tasmad abhicdrasya-anar - 
thatdm pratipadayitum ksarno na-agnisomiyadeh, kratvarthatvdt * 

The implications of this become clearer in Sahkanathamisra’s 
Rjuvimala The prohibition of killing restricts man only in his pur¬ 
suit of such actions as are motivated by his natural, spontaneous 
desire for results (phale hi svatah pmvrttih ), it certainly prohibits any 
killing motivated b\ a desire to kill It does, however, not limit him 
at all in executing what is part of his ritual duty ( kdrya ), in doing 
what he does only because the Veda tells him to do it The “obliga¬ 
tion” and mandate ( niyoga , adhikara) derived from the Vedic in¬ 
junctions is unconditional and incontestable 

5 We have already noticed that Rumania denies any inde¬ 
pendent extra-scriptural authority to the principle of ahimsa In his 
view, there is no rational or perceptual basis for finding faults or 
defects (dosa) in an act of killing Even in the case of nonritual 
himsa, we do not actually see any ‘defects , our uncertainty or un¬ 
easiness ( vicikitsa) m this case is itself based upon the teachings of 
the sacred texts na hi himsadyanusthane tadanlm dosadarsanam/bahye'pi , 
vicikitsa tu sastrad eva-upajayate 5 

Ahimsa is not a rule that in itself would be rationally or mor¬ 
ally” self-evident, it is valid only insofar as it is scripturally enjoined 
Even m this sense and on this basis, Rumania does not like to pre¬ 
sent it as universal, pnma facie valid rule that would be modified 
only by a specific clause such as the traditional anyatra tirthebhyah , 
elsewhere than at sacred places, le if not during rituals Just 
as certain acts of killing are specifically enjoined, other acts of kill¬ 
ing are specifically prohibited, among these, the killing of a 
brahmin is the most grave ° 

In this as well as m other cases morality is derived from le¬ 
gality I he moral claims of ahimsa are rooted m scriptural prohibi¬ 
tions Such heretics as the Buddhists and Jamas, who advocate 
ahimsa against the Vedic ritual injunctions, owe the basis and start- 
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mg point of such anti-Vedic teachings to the Veda itself Only, they 
have misused or misunderstood the Veda, have falsely universalized 
its prohibitions and have disregarded the internal differentiation of 
its dharma In his Tantravarttika , Rumania suggests that this has to 
do with a predilection for ‘dialectics’ ( hetukti ), the influence of the 
Kali age (kahkdlavasa), etc Just like bad children who hate their par- 
ents, the Buddhists and others who teach ahimsa are no longer will¬ 
ing or able to admit the Vedic roots of their teachings w Statements 
in the sruti and smrti texts themselves which seem to criticize or dis 
credit sacrificial himsa have of course, to be reinterpreted accord¬ 
ing to Mlmamsa rules concerning the concordance of the sacred 
tradition and they are to be relegated to the level of ‘descriptive 
statements ( arthavada) which by definition can never contradict a 
direct injunction (vulhi) 1 

To conclude that ritual himsa entails adharma just because it is 
himsa is a false application of an “analogical ’ ( sdmanyato drsta) infer¬ 
ence which is built upon the merely abstract and external similarity 
of mtrinsicallv and essentially different types of actions ' Ulti¬ 
mately, this anti-Veche analogical reasoning is nothing but a misuse 
of and illegitimate extrapolation from, a Vedic premise 1 e , the 
forbiddenness of certain types of himsa Similarly, to invoke the 
“voice of conscience against the Vedic himsa is nothing more than 
misusing an indicator which owes its legitimacy and its very exis¬ 
tence to the Veda bv turning it against its own source According to 
Rumania the inner consent (almatustt etc ) next to sruti, smrti 
and the conduct of the good ( mdacara ), one of the four sources 
for the knowledge of dharma can indeed have a legitimate func¬ 
tion but only m strict alliance with and subordination to the Veda n 
i his inner consent or its negative counterpart, the “outcry of the 
heart’ (hrdayakromna) " the warning and censuring voice of con¬ 
science, is de facto and de jure based upon the Veda 1 o claim any 
independent authority for it amounts to heresy I he mleccha by the 
wav who has never had any access to the Veda or the Vedic tradi¬ 
tion is not credited with any “voice of conscience or inner ‘ afflic¬ 
tion ’ at all ‘ 

Merely as such, the ‘voice of conscience” is a fickle, unreliable 
guide Accordingly, Rumania can agree with the position stated in a 
purvapaksa section of his Tantravarttika While the “twice-born ’ 
Aryans are pleased when they see animals being killed for a ritual, 
such acts cause inner pain to the Buddhists ,l 
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The rule of ahimsa together with other general ethical ingre¬ 
dients in the teachings of the heretics, may indeed represent certain 
traces of Vedic dharma, but they are completed interwoven with 
their heterodox context and overshadowed by what is a mere ap¬ 
pearance of dharma” ( dharmabhasa) 1 In this context, the ideas of 
ahimsa etc , although originating from a good source are ‘like milk 
put into a dog’s bladder ” ,H Accordingly, the teachings of the Bud¬ 
dhists or Jamas should be distrusted even when they seem to be m 
accordance with the Veda Udayana, the great Naiyayika and cham¬ 
pion of “orthodoxy” around a d 1000, presents the teachings of 
such heretics as the Buddhists on ahimsa etc as a kind of fraudu¬ 
lent, hypocritical use of Vedic ideas, destined to produce faith in 
their heretical teachings (sraddhapadanaya) 1 ' 

Other Naiyayikas have cited the inferential argument against 
Vedic himsa, which Rumania rejected as a familiar case of false or 
questionable inference ( anumana ) The Tcirkabhasd by Kesavamisra 
(thirteenth century), one of the most popular introductory surveys 
of the Nvava system, refers to it three times in order to exemplify 
problems and defects of inferential reasoning, such as the role 
of the additional qualifier’ ( upadhi ) or the pseudo-reason ( het 
vabhdsa) known as vyapyatvasiddha 0 


The “Liberators from Samsara” ( samsaramocaka) 

6 The relationship between dharma, ahimsa and himsa is 
again discussed in the introductory verses of the first Autpattikasutra 
section of Rumania’s S lokavarttika Again the question is raised 
whether the distinction between dharma and adharma does not ulti 
matelv amount to the distinction between helping’ (anuznaha) and 
harming (pida) Even if sense-perception and inference fail to es 
tablish this correlation, isn t it simply a matter of universal lecogni- 
tion, of traditional, habitual familiarity ( lokaprasiddhi)' 

Rumania who seems to be alluding to Bhartrhan s remarks on 
lokaprasiddhi , replies that lokapiasiddhi requires a foundation, and 
that one has to search for this foundation for the samsaramocaka 
etc himsa the very opposite of what the opponent presents as be 
ing established by lokaprasiddhi , means merit others feel that pen 
ance—causing pam to oneself—cannot be meritorious Since Ar 
yans and barbarians ( drya and mleccha) disagree in such a manner 
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one cannot say that dharma is established by virtue of its traditional 
familiarity and common acceptance Jl Only the absolutely authorita¬ 
tive sastra which is the genuine and unique heritage of the arya can 
establish dharma, and the arya can maintain his uniqueness only 
insofar as he relies on this sastra na ca-drydnam viseso *stz ydvac chds- 
tram andsritam 

Rumania does not give any further information on the teach¬ 
ings of the sarnsdramocaka , these so-called ‘‘liberators from samsara,” 
and apart from his subsequent reference to the disagreement be¬ 
tween Aryans and non-Indian barbarians, he does not give us any 
clues as to their historical identity His commentators do not pro¬ 
vide an> help either Sucantamisra tells us that the “liberators from 
samsara’ are heretics who teach that “external himsa” is meritorious 
{sarnsdramocaka ndma ndstika bahyahimsam eva dharmam ahuh) 53 What 
exactlv this ‘ external,” 1 e extra-ritual himsa amounts to is not 
made clear, and it was obviously unknown to Sucantamisra himself 
Various philosophical writers after Rumania refer to the samsara- 
mocaka but again without providing any concrete details The most 
significant among these references, insofar as the Hindu sources are 
concerned, is found in Jayanta’s Nydyamanjan (ninth century) A 
Wezler has dealt with this passage noticing that the samsaramocaka 
so far seem to have been overlooked by the historians of Indian 
religions We may add that the term itself has often been misun¬ 
derstood by Western scholars as well as modern Indian pandits 54 

Jayanta mentions the samsaramocaka, whom he characterizes as 
“devoted to the killing of living creatures” {pramhimsapardyana) and 
as acting from delusion ’ ( mohapravrtta ), side by side with the Bud¬ 
dhists Whatever their distinguishing features may be, both have m 
common that their traditions are outside the Veda ( vedabahya) and 
nothing but a fraud (vancana) Of course, the Buddhists are more 
adjusted to the Vedic ndrms, including the norms of purity, Jayanta 
notes that even they avoid contact with the samsaramocaka In a 
somewhat dubious paraphrase, Cakradhara’s Nydyamanjangran- 
thibhanga seems to associate Jayanta’s reference with the equally 
mysterious ‘pot-breakers (ghatacataka) or khdrapatika According to 
Amrtacandra a Jama author of the twelfth century, this group 
taught 4 immediate liberation through breaking the pot” (jhatiti 
ghatacatakamoksah) implying that the body is a kind of container 
from which an imprisoned soul ought to be liberated 56 The theme 
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of ritual himsa is referred to in the subsequent section of the Nyaya- 
manjari where Jayanta presents a survey of the sarvdgamaprdmdnya 
theory This theory explains all well-established traditions as being 
revealed by God, it also advocates a certain level of tolerance in the 
realm of ritual practice Just as the Vedic practice of animal sacri¬ 
fices, although it may be repugnant to “compassionate people" (ka- 
runiko lokah), is not considered to be discrediting to the validity and 
reputation of the Veda, so should other and comparable religious 
habits be respected 3 

Vacaspatfs Samkhyatattvakaumudz, commenting on Sdmkhyakankd 
5, mentions the pseudo-traditions of Buddhists, Jamas, sam- 
saramocaka etc ” (sdkyabhzksumrgranthakasamsdramocakddzndm agamd- 
bhasdh ) The modern pandit Balarama Udaslna gives an obviously 
problematic explanation, w^hen he refers in this connection to a 
special branch of materialists who advocate himsa on the basis of 
the assumption that ‘final release" takes place when the body is de¬ 
stroyed, coinciding with the destruction of the “soul" contained in 
it s In a similar context, also side by side with the Buddhists, the 
samsaramocaka appear again m Sridhara’s Nyayakandalt and in Uda- 
yana’s Atmatattvaviveka 09 In the so-called Yogasutrabhasyavivarana 
and Vacaspatfs Tattvavaisdradi on Yogasutra/Yogabhdsya II, 5, they 
exemplify an attitude which confuses merit with demerit b0 A fur¬ 
ther text mentioning them is Medhatithi’s commentary on Manu- 
smrti II, 6, in its introductory section Of course, when Buddhist 
texts present the Buddha himself as “liberator from samsara," this 
has an entirely different meaning 

7 Further statements about alleged teachings of the sam- 
sdramocaka (Ardhamagadhi samsaramoyaga) are found in Jama liter¬ 
ature, beginning with Haribhadra’s Sastravarttasamuccaya (eighth 
century) bl Malayagin s commentary on the Nandisutra (around a d 
1200) is by far the most explicit source According to Malayagin, the 
“liberators from samsara" argue that killing and even torturing can 
be a genuinely meritorious activity, motivated by compassion and 
altruism and guided by therapeutic skills Inflicting pain and death 
upon living creatures can be a cure, a method of purification, a 
selfless way of helping others (paropakdra) It can serve as a means of 
liberating them from the power of the bad karma that keeps them 
attached to the miseries of the “ocean of samsara " 6<5 Around the 
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same period, Abhayadevasuri mentions the himsa of the sam¬ 
saramocaka side by side with that of the “barbarians” ( mleccha) and 
the Vedic ritualists M 

Rumania’s Slokavarttika is older than any other Hindu or Jama 
source we have consulted so far There are, however, some occur¬ 
rences of samsaramocaka m Buddhist literature which clearly predate 
Rumania In the sixth century, the Madhyamakahrdayakanka by 
Bhavaviveka/Bhavya uses the term The commentary Tarkajvdla 
which the Tibetan tradition attributes to the same author but which 
may have been composed approximately two centuries later ex¬ 
plains that the adherents of this tradition (Tibetan 5 khor ba sgrol byed 
pa) visit desolate barbarous border regions m order to kill large 
numbers of beetles, ants, and other small and low creatures ( kita , 
ptpihka patanga) b4 Even earlier, 1 e , around a d 500, we find the 
“liberators from samsara” in Dhammapala’s commentary on the Pe- 
tavatthu Here, too, they are ‘adherents of false views” ( micchadit - 
thika) who practice the systematic and apparently ritual killing of 
beetles and similar creatures ( kztapatanga ) b) 

Apart from the use of the word samsaramocaka , is there a com¬ 
mon denominator m these references from different periods and 
traditions^ All texts seem to agree that the samsaramocaka practice 
the killing or harming of living beings ( prdmn ), and that they believe 
that this constitutes “merit’ (dharma) Some texts mention specifi- 
callv the killing of insects and other little creatures,” bb others ex¬ 
tend this to the level of human beings The term itself seems to 
imply the claim that such practices amount to compassionate acts of 
“liberation ’ Malayagin’s presentation expands this into a full- 
fledged rationalization of violence Here, the samsaramocaka poses 
as a benevolent doctor in the wider context of karma and rebirth 
His victims are patients, being an expert physician, he knows that 
he may have to administer a harsh medicine m order to bring about 
a change for the better ( pannamasundara ) b This would seem to be 
basically compatible with Rumania’s brief and cryptic reference 
First of all, it illustrates the failure of lokaprasiddhi , “common ac¬ 
quaintance, to provide reliable criteria for the distinction between 
right and wrong in ethics and religion Beyond this, it reflects 
Rumania’s conviction that dharma cannot be defined in terms of 
utilitarianism or altruism 68 “Helping” ( upakara ) and “harming” 
(pida) are ambiguous What appears to be pida can be interpreted as 
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upakara in the context of samsara The samsaramocaka may present 
himself as the ultimate altruist and utilitarian 

In Malayagiri’s perspective, the “liberators from samsara” are, 
of course, not really good and compassionate doctors Their “altru¬ 
ism” is a travesty Their “therapeutic” measures can only be coun¬ 
terproductive Instead of delivering the victims from their bad 
karma, they will intensify their “afflictions’ ( klesa ) and thus keep 
them m the bondage of karma and samsara In general, the Jamas 
(for instance, Amrtacandra m his Purusarthasiddhyupaya) reject the 
ideas of benevolent killing and euthanasia 

8 Who were the samsaramocaka? Is there reliable evidence 
for the existence of a group actually practicing or propagating what 
is ascribed to the “liberators from samsara”? Do we have any docu¬ 
ments produced by such a group? Are there schools of thought and 
ritual practice m India which provide significant parallels and sim¬ 
ilarities? Is there anything more tangible than the obscure and elu¬ 
sive references to the “pot-breakers” or khdrapatika ? 

Perhaps the most obvious association would be with certain 
Saivite texts, m which bloody rituals are described and explained, 
and m which the killing of living beings, including humans, has a 
religious function and value Among the older texts of this kind, the 
Netratantra deserves special attention Chapter 20 of this text, 
which—though not one of the most ancient Tantras—has been re¬ 
peatedly referred to by Abhmavagupta and commented upon by his 
disciple Ksemaraja, exemplifies m a somewhat cryptic manner this 
idea of ritual killing (attributed to the so-called Yoginls), which is 
motivated by a desire of “helping” ( anugraha) the victims, of liberat¬ 
ing living creatures from their “sms” (papa) and from the “fetters” 

(pdsa) and “stains” (mala) of their worldly existence Ritual killing in 
this context and perspective is quite different from any act of ‘put¬ 
ting to death” (mdrana) in the ordinary sense, it is an act of “libera¬ 
tion” (moksana) or, as Abhmavagupta says m a passage of his Tan- 
y rdloka which paraphrases this section of the Netratantra , of 
"miraculous initiation” (diksa citrarupmT) The necessity of the right 
qualification of the sacnficer, of being without greed, delusion, etc , 
s explicitly emphasized 69 

These Saivite teachings are based upon a strict separation of 
HEtual and worldly killing Their proponents obviously would have 
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rejected the characterization as “external” ( bdhya ), i e , nonritual kill¬ 
ing that authors like Sucaritamisra apply to the practices of the sam- 
saramocaka, and they are certainly far from propagating the mer¬ 
itorious character of himsa per se As a matter of fact, the general 
validity of ahimsa is accepted, and the presentation of the extraordi¬ 
nary case of ritual himsa is often apologetic, for example, m Jay- 
aratha’s commentary on Abhmavagupta’s Tantraloka (chapter 16), 
which follows the “orthodox” Vedic justification of ritual violence 
The idea of benevolent and meritorious killing, which should 
be motivated by a desire to “liberate” the victim from his evil and 
ominous karmic tendencies, occurs also in Buddhist Tantnsm In 
the Tibetan Vajrayana tradition, it was known as sbyor sgrol , ritual 
liberation The assassination of King Gian dar ma, the notorious 
persecutor of Buddhism, has been associated with this idea The 
minister who committed tins act m 842 “had first to engender spe¬ 
cial compassion (snm rje khyad par can) for the king who needed to 
be liberated from his evil deeds and his wicked state of existence ” 70 
However, such Tantnc associations would seem to be rather 
far-fetched insofar as our oldest sources are concerned, that is, 
Dhammapala, Bhavya and Rumania The context suggests other 
possible connections Immediately following his citation of the sam- 
saramocaka, Rumania refers to the “disagreement” (vigana) be¬ 
tween Aryans and non-Indian barbarians concerning the nature of 
dharma Bhavya/Bhavaviveka associates their eccentric activities 
with remote border areas, although he never identifies or even affil¬ 
iates the “liberators from samsara” and the Iranian maga or pdrasika 
Should we consider the possibility that the traditions about the 
samsaramocaka could have extra-Indian origins^ Before we pursue 
this question further, it seems appropriate to refer to another In¬ 
dian tradition commonly associated with the idea of meritorious, 
religiously motivated killing the notorious sect of the Thags ( thaka ) 


The Thags m Classical and Colonial India 

9 First of all, we have to mention the Nyayabhusana by 
Bhasarvajna, whose lifetime may be very close to that of Jayan- 
tabhatta In a discussion concerning the validity of sacred texts and 
traditions (sastra, agama) Bhasarvajna presents the following pur- 
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vapaksa The Veda is not fundamentally different from texts and 
traditions produced by other authors, including those who say that 
the killing of brahmins and so forth is a means of attaining heaven 
or final liberation” (ye brahmanadivadham svargasya moksasya va sadha- 
nam vadanti) Immediately thereafter, we hear about the ‘ traditions 
of the Jina, the Buddha, etc ” (jinabuddhadyagama) 1 

In his refutation of this purvapaksa, Bhasarvajha paraphrases 
the opponent’s remark about the “killing of brahmins and so forth’ 
by referring to the “sacred texts of the Thags” ( thakasastra ), this 
statement seems to be the oldest extant reference m Sanskrit to this 
sect of assassins ° There is no authority m the texts of the Thags 
and similar groups They are “produced for a visible purpose by 
somebody stricken with passion and other afflictions’ ( ragadyupaha - 
tena-eva drstartham thakasastradi pramtam) They are as invalid and 
illegitimate as the abominable Dakinitantras mentioned a little later * 
and they illustrate the dangers of not being under the guidance of 
the true source, 1 e , the Veda 

We may question the authenticity of Bhasarvajna’s purvapaksa 
Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to assume that he did not invent 
the reference to the Thags, and that they had indeed been cited by 
earlier antagonists of the authonty^of the Veda, although clear and 
explicit statements of this kind may no longer be extant today 
There is, however, a passage m Bhavya’s Tarkajvala (available only 
in a Tibetan translation), which might be interpreted as a reference 
to the Thags It mentions a tradition of “deceivers” (slu byed pa) who 
practice ntual killing Some time after Bhasarvajha, the Thags, as 
well as their practices and even their “sacred traditions” (thakagama), 
appear again m several Jama works such as Anantavlrya’s Sid - 
dhiviniscayatlka , and specifically in Prabhacandra’s Nydyakumuda - 
candra (probably eleventh century) 74 Prabhacandra illustrates his 
reference to the teachings of the Thags by citing the maxim that 
somebody who wants to get rich ought to slay a wealthy brahmin 
(sadhanam brahmanam hanyad bhutikamah) He associates this maxim 
with such Vedic injunctions as the killing of a white goat (svetam 
ajam dlabheta) Prabhacandra’s argument is included in his discus¬ 
sion concerning the definition and the status of the Apabhramsa 
languages 75 In this context, it serves to ridicule the obsession of the 
brahmins with the purity and sanctity of the Sanskrit language, and 
their blind and “orthodox” allegiance to the Veda For Bhasarvajha, 
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on the other hand, the thaka exemplify the risks involved in disre¬ 
garding the authority of the Veda, and m giving human emotions 
and personal interests a role m the establishment of religious tradi¬ 
tions 

10 Unlike the samsaramocaka, the Thags have not been over¬ 
looked and forgotten by later generations, nor can it be questioned 
that there were real, “practicing” Thags in India Their actual role 
m Indian religious history, and the extent of their activities, is of 
course open to questions In the nineteenth century, the Thags 
{thaka, tkaga) became part of a popular Gothic-Romantic image of 
India, and as “Thugs,” they found their way into the English lan¬ 
guage The publicity they received was certainly exaggerated The 
phenomenon of “Thuggee” appealed not only to ordinary sensa¬ 
tionalism, but also to the British sense of destiny in India, and it was 
used to propagate the legitimacy of colonial rule 

In 1836, W H Sleeman wrote that “India is emphatically the 
land of superstition” and that “m this land the system of Thuggee 
had found a congenial soil”, 76 a few years later, he expressed his 
confidence that the eradication of this “far-spread evil” would 
“greatly tend to immortalize British rule in the East ” 77 Yet in spite 
of all political and ideological associations, and in spite of their solid 
commitment to British colonial rule, the reports of Sleeman and his 
collaborators, in particular J Paton, seem to be basically authentic 78 

The British accounts of the nineteenth century are supple¬ 
mented by earlier European references, beginning with J de 
Thevenot m the seventeenth century, as well as reports m Muslim 
literature, and perhaps even by Hsuan-tsang’s travel book from the 
seventh century Although some efforts have been made to collect 
and analyze the available evidence, the background and early his¬ 
tory of Thagism have remained obscure, even the explanation of 
the word ‘Thag” {thaka) continues to be controversial The refer¬ 
ences in the works of Bhasarvajna, Anantavlrya and Prabhacandra 
have neither been noticed by the historians of religion, nor by the 
lexicographers who have tried to trace the history of the word 

Following H Jacobi, modern historians of Thagism, such a« R 
Garbe and G Pfirrmann, have referred to a twelfth-century text 
from Kashmir, the Srikanthacanta by the poet, lexicographer and 
politician Mankha (also known as Mankhuka or Mankaka), as the 
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oldest traceable evidence for the word thaka However, Mankha 
does not say anything about Thag practices, for this, the history of 
the Sultanate of Firoz Shah Tughlug by Diya ad-Dln BaranI has 
been proposed as the oldest available source 7) 

Concerning the word thaka and its variants, two other twelfth- 
century authors, Hemacandra and Purusottamadeva, provide addi¬ 
tional information In the Jaina Prakrit work Kumdrapalacanta by 
Hemacandra (1145—1229), we have an early occurrence of the form 
thaga , which has become common m Hindi and other modern In¬ 
dian languages 80 The Sanskrit commentary by Purnakalasagani 
paraphrases this as thaka In his Prakrit dictionary Desinamamala , 
Hemacandra uses thaka to paraphrase dhurta , “rogue,” “deceiver,” 
which in turn explains the Prakrit word kalaya 81 Purusottamadeva, 
who may have been Hemacandra’s older contemporary, gives sthaga 
as a synonym of dhurta m his Sanskrit dictionary Tnkandasesa 82 This 
may be a Sanskntization of thaga!thaka The etymological connection 
of thaka with the Sanskrit root sthag, “to cover,” “conceal,” which has 
been accepted by scholars such as Garbe, as well as numerous lex¬ 
icographers, may still be valid, 83 but should certainly not be taken 
for granted The possibility of other derivations, and perhaps an 
original association with a tribal deity, cannot be excluded 84 Muslim 
writers such as Maqdis! (tenth century), MarvazI (eleventh century) 
and ShahrastanI (twelfth century) refer to practitioners of human 
sacrifices whom they call Tahkmiyya, Dahklntya, etc Whether there 
is any connection with the Thags remains to be seen That there are 
no references to strangling in their accounts would not be relevant 
in this case 80 This method of assassination, which was commonly 
associated with the Thags of the nineteenth century (and first men¬ 
tioned in Western literature by Thevenot) seems to be of relatively 
recent origin Among the devices employed by the “throttling 
Thags,” the strap was allegedly introduced under Western mflu- 


11 * The comments of Bhasarvajna and Prabhacandra, to¬ 
gether with other pieces of evidence, leave little doubt that the tra¬ 
ditions of the Thags date back to the pre-Muslim era in India, al¬ 
though later on Muslims were also involved in their activities 
However, unlike these early sources, the later accounts, in particular 
Sleeman’s detailed reports, do not contain any specific reference to 
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the killing of brahmins The “blood chapter” ( rudhiradhyaya ) of the 
kdlikapurana , which has been suggested as a possible source of inspi¬ 
ration for the Thags, expressly prohibits the killing of brahmins as 
well as women " It would certainly be very uncautious to assume 
that Bhasanajna and Prabhacandra derived their information from 
an actual Sanskrit canon of the Thags, the polemical irony in Pra¬ 
bhacandra s ‘quote” is hard to overlook Nevertheless, the reference 
to the killing of brahmins may not be entirely baseless 

The British administrators m India, as well as European Indo¬ 
logists such as R Garbe, have tended to interpret Thagism as a 
svmptomatic product of the Indian religious environment, or even 
as a reflection of the essence of Hinduism Sleeman called India the 
“congenial soil” for Thagism 88 In his view, it was India and the gen¬ 
eral atmosphere of Hinduism that allowed the Thags to develop 
their perverted sense of self-respect and lack of remorse Others 
added that the Thags were respected, even admired by their coun¬ 
ts men “The Thugs and Dacoits thought none the worse of their 
profession, and were regarded by their countrymen with an awe 
which in India at that time could hardly be distinguished from ven¬ 
eration ” 89 To the British Thagism was bound to flourish m India, 
its natural habitat, as long as the country was not ready to accept the 
blessings of the Christian religion and of British colonial administra¬ 
tion “Such under the rule of Satan, is human nature ” 90 

J N Farquhar, otherwise a sympathetic observer of the Indian 
scene emphasized the easy combination of criminal and religious 
elements m the Indian context ‘These facts enable one to realize 
that m medieval India, there might readily appear a community 
organized on the basis of the worship of the goddess and the prac¬ 
tice of murder and robbery to pass from participation in human 
sacrifice before the altar of the goddess to the search for victims for 
her on the high roads would be no violent change ” 91 

Implicitly or explicitly, the Thags were associated with what was 
seen as the all-pervasive spirit of the caste system in India, with an 
alleged subordination of all universal ethics to hereditary forms of 
behavior, and with the entire social and ritual system represented 
and guarded by the brahmins R Garbe even suggests that 
brahmins were the majority as well as the actual leaders among the 
Hindu Thags, and that it was their influence to which Thagism 
owed “its religious character and its organization ” 92 Garbe’s assess- 
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ment was based on the memoirs of John Malcolm It does not find 
support m most of the other sources, specifically m the records kept 
by James Paton But whatever the image of the Thags in nine¬ 
teenth-century Europe may have been, we now have to return to 
their role in the ethical and religious debates of the classical pe¬ 
riod—a role of which the European scholars and administrators 
were entirely unaware 

Both the thaka and the samsaramocaka illustrate an ethical and 
religious aberration They exemplify the potential perversions to 
which human nature is subject if it abandons the guidance of the 
Veda (according to Hindu orthodoxy) or of the universal principle 
of ahimsa (according to the Buddhist and Jama critics of the Veda) 
But apart from this, there is nothing to suggest an actual linkage, 
not to mention identity, between the two groups This brings us 
back to our earlier questions concerning the historical identity of 
the samsaramocaka and their alleged teachings, and whether we 
should consider the possibility of an extra-Indian, “barbarian” (mlec- 
cha) affiliation 


Iranian Traditions and the Origin of the 
Samsaramocaka 

In general, the Mlecchas, as exemplified by such “barbar¬ 
ian invaders as the Huns” and “Turks” ( huna, turnska ), 93 are associ¬ 
ated with the ideas of violence and indiscriminate killing, of not 
respecting life, that is, with a fundamental lack of dharma Most of 
this is rather vague and stereotyped There are, however, more spe¬ 
cific references to the practices of certain Iranian groups The 
Bhundatta Jataka says about the East Iranian Kambojakas, that they 
commit acts of killing for the sake of religious merit They believe 
that it is purifying to kill beetles and other insects, snakes, frogs, 
worms, and flies 94 This statement is supplemented by references to 
Iranian habits in numerous other texts 

S Kawasaki and, more recently, Chr Lindtner have drawn at¬ 
tention to the remarkable references to the Zoroastnan Magi ( maga ) 
and Persians ( parasika , Tibetan par sig) m the Tarkajvala As indi¬ 
cated earlier, the Tibetan tradition treats this work as Bhavya’s/ 
Bhavaviveka s autocommentary to his Madhyamakahrdayakanha (sixth 
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centui v and one ol our earliest sources for the samsaramocaka), 
although it ma\ be the work of another, somewhat later author by 
the name Bhavva 1 

4mong the ‘ perverted beliefs of these people “who live in the 
land of the barbarians ( mleccha ),” Bhavya mentions specifically their 
traditions of incest and of killing or harming living creatures, such 
as ants and other small creatures, but also, for instance, bulls He 
notes that those perverted views and practices correspond to Vedic 
injunctions concerning animal sacrifices and ritual incest He con¬ 
cludes that, because of such similarities, the Veda cannot be an ap¬ 
propriate source for the study of dharma )b 

In addition, Lindtner has referred to another section of the 
work which associates ritual killing and incest with the teachings of a 
certain Yonakadeva ' 

4s noticed by Kawasaki and Lindtner, Bhavya was not the first 
Buddhist author to refer to such and similar practices Before him, 
Vasubandhu, author of the Abhidharmakosa and its Bhdsya , men¬ 
tioned the ‘Persian” practices of himsa and of incest, and m particu¬ 
lar the tradition of killing one’s own parents when they are old, 
weak and sick 9S According to Vasubandhu, the habits of the Per¬ 
sians ( pdiasika ) illustrate moha , “delusion ’ (concerning dharma and 
adharma), as a cause for destroying lives ( pranatipata ), “greed” 
(lobha) and ‘hate ( dvesa) being the other causes The practices of 
the Vedic ritualists (yajmka ) and the actions of rulers who, following 
the ‘authority of the dharma-specialists” { dharmapathakapramanya ), 
seek merit by punishing offenders, are mentioned as additional 
cases of killing “caused by delusion’ ( mohaja ), other sources, includ¬ 
ing the so-called Yogasutrabhasyavivarana, describe the “demerit” of 
the samsaramocaka as mohaprabhava 99 Even earlier than the Abhzdhar- 
makosabhdsya , the Mahdvibhdsa , a massive Sarvastivada compendium 
from Kashmir (second century ad), refers to the Persian practices 
of killing and incest It may have served as a source for both Vasu¬ 
bandhu and Bhavya 100 

The ‘barbarian” traditions of the “Persians” ( parasika , maga) ap¬ 
pear again in numerous Buddhist texts after Bhavya, the authors 
include Dharmakirti, Prajnakaragupta, Durvekamisra, Santaraksita 
and Kamalaslla 101 We find them also m Jama literature, where they 
are usually ascribed to the “barbarians” {mleccha) in general 102 They 
are less conspicuous, though not entirely absent, m Hindu litera- 
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The question to what extent the Buddhist statements about the 
maga and pdrastka correspond to historical reality need not concern 
us here A few brief notes may suffice Directives concerning the 
killing of certain noxious animals are indeed familiar m Zoroas¬ 
trianism The most conspicuous Avestan passage prescribing such 
‘purificatory’ killing is Vendldad (Videvdad) XIV, 5—6 Moreover, 
the testimony of Greek and Latin writers, beginning with Her¬ 
odotus, seems to corroborate the information provided by the Bud¬ 
dhist texts 1<M 1 he references to incest are also supported by other 
sources 1,1 

13 Could there be a connection between the reports about 
the Persians ( pdrasika , maga , kamboja) and the traditions relating to 
the samsdiamocaka? The parallels m the oldest relevant sources are 
obvious Dhammapala describes the samsaramocaka as killers of 
beetles and other insects (kitapatanga), the same words appear in the 
list of creatures killed by the East Iranian kambojaka according to the 
Bhundatta Jdtaka Other texts about the samsaramocaka, such as 
Malayagin s commentary on the Nandisutra also mention insects 
and other ‘little creatures ” ,0h Admittedly, the Hindu sources refer 
only in a general fashion to violence towards living beings ( himsa , 
pramhimsd) But as we noticed earlier, Rumania’s citation of the 
samsaramocaka is followed by a reference to the disagreement be¬ 
tween Aryans and barbarians’ ( mleccha) On the Buddhist side, 
Bhavya s use of the term samsaramocaka ( khor ba sgrol byed pa) occurs 
in the same section as his Iranian references, though without any 
explicit connection However he has the ‘liberators from samsara 
pursue their ritual activities in remote border regions 10 

On the other hand, the idea of a “liberation from samsara,” and 
even the notion of samsara itself, would seem to be out of place in 
the Iranian, Zoroastnan context It certainly does not find any sup¬ 
port m the relevant sections of the Vendldad or in the Greek re¬ 
ports How then can we account for the ideology of compassionate, 
sotenologically meaningful killing which some later Indian sources 
ascribe more or less explicitly to the samsaramocaka^ At this point, 
Bhavya’s curious references to “Yonakadeva ’ (Yonakadeva?) may 
provide a clue, unfortunately, Lindtner’s translation misunder¬ 
stands the Tibetan text at a crucial point According to the Tarka - 
jvdla, the adherents of “Yonakadeva” hold the following view 
“When an ant has been killed in a golden vessel being pierced with 
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a golden needle, it is liberated from samsara, and he, too, who kills 
it is supposed to have accumulated the seeds of liberation ” 108 What 
e\er the identity and the historical origin of “Yonakadeva” may be, 
the “Western,” “Persian” connections (the yona/yonaka are frequently 
associated with the kamboja/kambojaka) are obvious In accordance 
with a suggestion by W Sundermann, we may identify this deity 
(Tibetan nam mkhai lha , “god of the sky”) as Ahura Mazda, whom 
the Sogdian Buddhists, potential mediators m this case used to call 
Indra 109 On the other hand, the terminology of “liberation from 
samsara” in the yonakadeva!nam mkhai lha passage leaves no doubt 
about connections with the samsaramocaka 

Yet the association of the killing of the ant with the notions of 
samsara, and liberation from samsara, does not seem to be Persian 
at all May we assume that it was proposed by a maga/parasika m 
India, who tried to explain and justify Zoroastnan practices in ac¬ 
cordance with Indian ways of thinking? Or should we assume that it 
was an indigenous Indian interpretation or reinterpretation of such 
practices? Could it be that an Indian, or Indiamzing, interpretation 
of this kind provides the missing link between the reports about the 
Persians and the later traditions concerning the “liberators from 
samsara’ ? According to the Mahavibhasa, the ‘Western barbarians” 
or Magi ( maga , “mou-kia”) considered the killing of one’s own par¬ 
ents as an act of liberation from pam and decomposition 110 Could it 
be that the ideas which later Indian authors ascribed to the “libera¬ 
tors from samsara” were extrapolations and generalizations of this 
special concept of euthanasia? 

All this is undeniably speculative Nevertheless, the following 
hypothesis seems to be suited to our preceding observations The 
traditions relating to the samsaramocaka preserve certain reminis¬ 
cences of Iranian, Zoroastnan practices These, however, merged 
with original Indian ideas concerning liberation from samsara and, 
more specifically, with speculations about benevolent and mer¬ 
itorious killing, which would help other creatures, humans as well as 
nonhumans, to escape from bad karmic circumstances and, ideally, 
from samsara altogether This may have included such obscure and 
marginal phenomena as the “pot-breakers” or khdrapatika In the 
process, Buddhists, Jamas, and Hindus added their own peculiar 
perspectives to these traditions, and their Iranian origin was eventu¬ 
ally forgotten 
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At any rate, we have no evidence for the existence of an orga¬ 
nized sect of samsaramocaka who would have practiced the benevo¬ 
lent killing of humans or animals on a regular basis comparable to 
the activities of the Thags The samsaramocaka, as he appears m 
classical Indian philosophical liteiature, represents primarily a cer¬ 
tain theoretical possibility of ethical and religious onentation and 
perversion, instead of an actual historical and social phenomenon 


Ethical Relativism and the Vedic Derivation of 
Ahimsa 

14 We may assume that the opponents of the Vedic tradition 
first introduced the Persians the samsaramocaka and the Thags 
into the debate All these groups were meant to discredit the au¬ 
thority of the Veda by association The orthodox advocates of the 
Veda tried to turn the argumentation around Kumanla and many 
others invoked the samsaramocaka against the Buddhists, Jamas 
and other ahimsa-oriented movements Bhasarvajna did the same 
with the thaka In the orthodox perspective, the thaka and sam - 
s dramocaka typify the relativism and the potential of aberration m- 
heient in all extra-Vedic traditions 

Kumanla is aware of the possibilities of rationalizing himsa as 
well as ahimsa He knows about the temptation to justify a tradition 
in terms of its common familiarity (lokap?asiddhi) , its acceptance by 
impoitant (or numerous) people (mahajanapangrhitatva) , its accor¬ 
dance with ancestral habits ( pitradyanugamo) But he also knows that 
others can claim these same criteria related to other ‘ continents,” 
areas outside India in support of their own views mahajanaparigrhi- 
tatvam piti adyanugamadi calte py dvipantardpeksam vadanty eva svadar- 
sane Io defend the Vedic dharma including its animal sacrifices, 
just in these tei ms would amount to abandoning it It has to be 
accepted in its own right, without lelymg on external, merely hu¬ 
man and potentially ielative standards Only the Veda itself can up¬ 
hold the authority and identity of its dharma Only the Vedic in¬ 
junctions ( codana vidhi) can save dharma and adharma from the 
jaws of non-being (< abhavavaktia) 

Although the Mlmamsakas defend and invoke the Vedic rituals 
as the basis of the Aryan dhai ma, they are no longer at home in the 


/ 
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world in which these rituals were originally developed and enacted 
The historical conditions have changed, their world is different 
from the old magico-rituahstic universe of the Veda We have no¬ 
ticed earlier that Rumania rejects the idea of a cosmic reciprocity 
which would imply that any act of hurting falls back upon its per¬ 
petrator, in so doing, he rejects an idea which is a serious concern to 
the Vedic ritualists themselves and which is still important m such 
Hindu systems as Samkhya and Yoga 1,2 Rumania has to reject it 
because he cannot accept a universal cosmic causality that could in¬ 
terfere with or even supersede the specific, scnpturally determined 
causality of the ritual Even if there is himsa present in it, a pos¬ 
itively enjoined ritual cannot have negative side-effects, that is, an 
ambiguous two-fold causality ( ubhayahetutva ) 113 

The Vedic rituals, if performed accurately by those who are 
qualified to perform them, produce apurva, a “new” potential not 
subject to ordinary worldly causality and to what other schools may 
present as a more general mechanism of cosmic retributive causal¬ 
ity 114 The apurva is inseparable from the Vedic dharma, and this 
dharma, as interpreted by the Mlmamsakas, is altogether different 
from a universal ethical code It has as its center the Vedic ritual 
injunctions {vidhi, codana), rules which apply only to those who are 
within the Aryan order of castes ( varna) and “stages of life” ( asrama) 
and which are by definition transempirical and not susceptible to 
rationalization and universalization Within the ritualistic context of 
the Vedic dharma, the special injunctions concerning the killing of 
specific animals for ritual purposes are stronger than rules concern¬ 
ing life m general In Mlmamsa as well as in grammar, the excep¬ 
tion ( apavada ) is stronger than the general rule ( utsarga ) And the 
apurva, the special result of the special ritual, is by definition stron¬ 
ger than any general retributive causality or the “common karma” 
(samanyadrsta ) referred to by Jayanta 115 If the apurvic value of a 
sacrificial performance is a positive one, all the parts of the ritual 
can only be seen as contributing to this positive outcome, and none 
of them can produce any independent and negative side-effects " b 

15 In accordance with his understanding of dharma, vidhi 
and apurva, Rumania does not consider it necessary to commit him 
self to the apologetic and conciliatory style found m numerous 
other texts, such as the eighth chapter of the Manusmrti He does 
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not try to explain away the ritual slaughter of animals ( pasuhimsd ), 
or to justify it by reconciling it with the ideal of ahimsa He does not 
rely on the old argument that the sacrificial animal itself benefits 
from its role, and that its ritual death secures its residence m 
heaven By the time of Rumania, this argument was widely dis¬ 
credited, it had been ridiculed by the Carvaka materialists and other 
opponents of the Vedic tradition 117 

In reality, there is no need for apologies or acts of appeasing 
(santi) In his commentary on the Slokavarttxka , Parthasarathi quotes 
a Vedic prayer to Agni, asking for release from the sin ( enas) in¬ 
curred because of ritual himsa, and he emphasizes that according to 
Rumania this can only be an arthavada which should not be taken 
literally 118 There is in reality no such “sin” m the sacrifice from 
which Agni would have to liberate us It is symptomatic that a Jaina 
text of the thirteenth century, refuting the Mimamsa defense of rit¬ 
ual himsa, utilizes this same praver to Agni as an expression of sup¬ 
port for the idea of ahimsa and as Vedic evidence against the Mim¬ 
amsa m 

“The ritualists were deeply concerned with the killing and 
injuring of animate beings which occurs m the sacrifice itself ” I>0 
H P Schmidt’s article on the “origin of ahimsa,” the starting-point 
of our investigations, provides ample evidence for the accuracy of 
this statement The fear of committing himsa was clearly present 
with the “ritualists ’ But does this mean that the origin of ahimsa 
has been identified, and that the Vedic ritualistic world-view itself 
constitutes the one true source of ahimsa^ Was there really a “ritual 
ahimsa-theory ? And in what sense can we say that this 'ritual 
ahimsa-theo^y is the ultimate source of the later renunciatory 
ahimsa-doctrine Does it not seem more likely that external fac¬ 
tors contributed to these developments which subsequently led to a 
sharp antagonism between Vedic ritualism and ahimsa as two ba¬ 
sically different forms of religious onentation^ 

However deeply the ritualists may have been concerned about 
the harming and killing that occurred during the ritual, we cannot 
say that such concern was intrinsic to, or inseparable from, their 
ritualism, we cannot derive it from their ritualism as such They 
may have been concerned that certain means employed m the rit¬ 
uals might violate rules that were not those of the rituals themselves, 
and unleash forces that might turn against the ritualists We do not 
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know the nature and origin of such fears We can only say that their 
system tried to accommodate both ritual slaughter and a certain re¬ 
spect for the life of the sacrificial victims There was a place for 
himsa and for ahimsa, just as there was a place for vegetarianism 
and for meat-eating within the complex patterns of ritual behavior 122 
The transition from such premises to the universalized ethics of 
ahimsa was certainly not a simple, natural, immediately obvious pro¬ 
cess 

Whatever the origin of ahimsa may have been, the tension and 
conflict between Vedic ritualism and ahimsa is a characteristic phe¬ 
nomenon of later religious thought m India 123 Hindu “orthodoxy,” 
as represented by the Mlmamsa, sees the universalization of the 
ahimsa doctrine as a thieat to the Vedic dharma and the Aryan 
tradition It tries to establish the full legitimacy of the bloody Vedic 
rituals against the claims of ahimsa At the same time, however, it 
tries to demonstrate that the true origins of this false anti-Vedic 
ahimsa can be traced to the Veda itself, and that even m their criti¬ 
cism and opposition, the opponents of the Veda are ultimately in¬ 
debted to the Veda 12,1 
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_ _ Chapter 4 * Notes 

1 H -P Schmidt, “The Origin of ahimsd ’ Melanges dlndianisme a la mem - 
oire de L Renou Paris, 1968, 625—655, lb , 625 

2 Cf Beitrage zur Geschichte von Vegetansmus und Rinderverehrung in Indien 

Wiesbaden, 1962 (Ak Wiss Lit Mainz) Further contributions to the 
study of ahimsa are found m C della Casa, 4 Ahimsa Sigmficato e 
ambito onginan della non-violenza Indologica Taunnensia 3/4 
(1975/76), 187-196, U Tahtmen, Ahimsa London, 1976, P 
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dhist Studies in Honour of W Rahula London, 1980,234—241,0 Spera, 
Notes on ahimsa Turin, 1982 (Pubbhcaziom di ‘Indol Taur’) J C 
Heesterman, Non-Violence and Sacrifice Indologica Taunnensia 12 
(1984), 119—127 On the word ahimsd , cf J Gonda Four Studies in the 
Language of the Veda The Hague 1959, 95—117 

3 Cf India and Europe , ch 17, especially 330f , see also Mahabharata XII, 
237, 18 f all other dharmas disappear in ahimsa just as the foot-prints 
of all other animals disappear in those of the elephant 

4 Cf India and Europe , 330, 333 

5 Cf L Alsdorf, Beitrage (see above, n 2) 18 ff, see also the compila¬ 

tions of texts m Mitramisra, Viramitrodaya, ed Nityananda Sarma, vol 
2 Benares 1913 (ChSS) 526 ff (mdmsabhaksydbhaksyamrnayah) and 
537 ff ( pasuhimsavidhipratisedhau ) Santasarana, Saddharma ahimsdpra 
kasa Kathmandu, 1974 The V disesikasutra pays special attention to 
the legitimacy of killing in self defense (VI, 1, 10 ff , ed Jambuvija> i) 
thus illustrating another aspect of the limitation of ahimsa, the text 
uses the euphemism tyaga, also referring to suicide as atmatydgci C on 
cerning self-defense see also Medhatithi on Manu VIII 350, ^ 1^2 

6 Cf SK 2, together with its commentaries YBh on YS II, 29 H ln d 
especially II 34 

7 See for instance Visnupurana III 18 
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8 K K Handiqui Yasastilaka and Indian Culture Sholapur 1949,390 

9 Cf E Frauwallner, Matenahev zur altesten Erkenntnislehre der Karma- 
mimamsa Vienna 1968 20 f 

10 SV 79 ff (v 201 ff) 

11 See YRh II, 34, from a much later period, cf Sdmkhyasutra I, 84 with 
Aniruddha s commentary Samkhya ideas seem to be the main target 
of Rumania s argumentation in this section See also the reciprocity of 

eater and food’ in the Satapatha Brahmana XII, 9, 1, 1, and the 
etymology of mamsa in Manu V, 55 

12 SV 86 (v 234 f), it seems to be this type of false reasoning about himsa 
which Rumania refers to as karmdnurupya “conformity to the act,” m 
TV, 124 Somesvara explains parapiddtmakdt karmanas tadanurupam at 
manah pidatmakam phalam bhavati-iti karmanurupyopamanam (NSudha, 
184) 

13 SV 87 (v 236 f) 

14 SV 88 (v 244 f) also 87 (v 236), cf YD 15 (see below, n 28) 

15 SV 88 (v 242 f; 

vihitapratisiddhatve muktva anyan na ca kdranam 
dharmadharmavabodhasya tena-ayuktd-anumdnagih 

16 Cf SV 89 (v 249 ff) The commentator Umbeka (ed S K 
Ramanatha Sastn Madras 1971, 112) attributes this to the Samkhya 
author Madhava, who is often referred to as 4 destroyer of Samkhya” 
(s&mkhyandsaka this seems to be the correct reading instead of the 
nayaka in the printed text), see also V Raghavan, “Madhava, an Early 
Unfaithful Exponent of the Sankhya Sarupa Bhdrati (Lakshman 
Sarup Memorial Vol) Hoshiarpur, 1954 162-164 

17 SV 89 (v 252 ff) 


18 SV 90 (v 258) 
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19 £v, 90 (v 259) 

tathdpy ekaphalotvam cet, knydtvat sarvasankarah 
yajitvadyavuesdc ca citradipkalatulyata 

20 &V, 80 (v 205) syenas tatra-asivat prthak cf also 84 v 223 ff), Par- 
thasarathi, Sastradipika, ed Laxman Shastri Dravid Benares, 1916, 93 
syenaphalam ca himsa, na syenah 

21 It is anartha because of ‘ another action” (knydntara) to be accomplished 
by the ntual itself, cf SV, 92 (v 268) 

22 6V, 92 (v 273 f) Cf Medhatithi on Manu II, 10 ragalaksana laukiki 
himsa vidhilaksana-alauktki himsa also on II, 6 (ed J H Dave, I, 167 f) 

23 Cf Jaimimya Brahmana I, 18, 45 ff , Brhaddranyaka Upanisad VI, 2 (l e 
Satapatha Brahmana XIV, 9, 1), Chandogya Upanisad V, 3-10 

24 Chandogya Upanisad V, 10, 3 ya ime grama istdpurte dattam ity updsate, 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad VI, 2, 16 ye yajnena danena tapasa lokan 
jayanti 

25 Karsnajim is mentioned in BS III, 1, 9, Badari in III, 1, 11, see also 
the reference to Pancasikha m Vacaspati’s Tattvakaumudi on SK 2 

26 Cf §ankara on BS II, 1, 25 See also YD, 15 (purvapaksa) samanye hi 
sastrom ahtmsdm utsrjya visese kratulaksane pavadatn s&sti, s&m&nyavihitam 
ca miesavihitena badhyate tasmad utsargapavadayor visayabhedan na-asti 
sastravirodha iti The Samkhya reply is to reject the applicability of the 
utsargaJapavada rule and to claim that the limited and merely instru 
mental validity of the sacrificial injunctions and the basic norm of 
ahimsa exist side by side, cf m particular Vacaspati, Tattvakaumudi on 
SK 2, also YD, 16 The rule has its origin in grammar, cf Mahdbhdsya 
on Pamni III, 1, 94 

27 Especially on V, 10, 6 

28 YD, 15 evam hi pankalpyamdne gurubharyagamane ’pi sattvantaranugra 
hasamarthyad istaphalasambandhah syat, see also YD, 16 
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29 Cf E Frauwallner, Geschichte der mdischen Philosophie , vol 1 Salzburg, 
1953, 287 ( History of Indian Philosophy , trans V M Bedekar, vol 1 
Delhi, 1973, 226) The cautious formulation m the original that the 
Yuktidipika “might have originated around a d 550” (“entstanden sem 
durfte”) appears as 4 must have originated” m the English version Be- 
dekar’s translation often distorts the original 

30 Sdmkkyasaptativrtti (VI), ed E A Solomon Ahmedabad, 1973, 7 [ag- 
nistome] tdvat pasuvadho 3 svamedhe manusavadho pi On this text and 
the Samkhyavrttij also edited by E A Solomon, see my review, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 96 (1976), 144 f Cf also YD, 14 
brahmane (instead of brahmane in the printed text) brahmanam alabheta- 
ityadi 

31 Cf S Kawasaki, “Quotations m the Mlmamsa Chapter of Bhavya’s 
Madhyamaka-hrdaya-kankd ” Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies (To¬ 
kyo) 22/2 (1974), 1127-1120 (i e , 1-7), ib , 5) 

32 Cf K K Handiqui, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture Sholapur, 1949, 382, 
Bhavasena, Visvatattvaprakdsa, ed V P Johrapurkar Sholapur, 1964, 
98, Bhavasena likens such Vedic teachings to those of the “authorita¬ 
tive texts of the Turks” (turuskasdstra) 

33 Cf K K Handiqui, 386 f 

34 For a critical review of the available evidence and its interpretations, 
see D Schhngloff, ‘ Menschenopfer m KauSambP” Indo-Iranian Journal 
11 (1968/69), 175-189 

35 Cf Prabhakara, Brhati with Rjummald of Sahkanatha MiSra, ed A Chm- 
nasvaml Sastri, fasc 1j Benares, 1929 (Ch SS), 31, on the definition of 
purusartha and kratvartha, see Sahara on MS IV, 1,2 

36 Ibid See also Padmapada, Pahcapadikd , ed Rama&astri Bhagava- 
tacarya Benares, 1891 (Vizianagram Sanskrit Senes), 91 f (non-mjury 
either as a prohibition or as a positive mental act, manasi samkalpaknyd) 
On kratvartha himsa , cf YSBhV, 323 (on IV, 7) 

37 $V, 86 (v 233 f), cf 89 (v 255 f) pratisedhajam pratyavdydrthatdjndnam 
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38 Cf Chandogya Upamsad \ III 15 

39 Cf TV, 135 ff (on I, 3 7, concerning the killing of female members 
of the brahmin caste) and the quote m Somesvara, NSudha, 201 an- 
taram yddrsam loke brahmahatydsvamedhayor See also Sankara, BUBh III, 
3 1 bhrunahatydsvamedhdbhyam na param punyapdpayor iti smaranti The 
asvamedha this “most meritorious of all rituals, is, of course, tradi¬ 
tionally associated with killing 

40 TV 1 13 (on I 3, 4) vedamulatvam punas te matapitrdvesi- 

dustaputravan na abhyupagacchanti, cf also 162 (on I, 3, 12) ahimsddy apy 
atatpurvam ity ahus tarkamdmnah (concerning the Buddhists etc , who do 
not accept the Vedic origin of ahimsa) 

41 Cf SV 93 (v 275 f) 

gUdmantrarthavadair yd kalpyate narthahetuta 
pratyaksasrutibadhyatvat sa anyarthatvena niyate 

42 Cf TV, 124 (on I, 3, 7), Somesvara NSudha, 184, explains this infer¬ 
ence as vaidiky apt himsa laukikvuad adharma iti In Bhartrhari s termi¬ 
nology, this would be a case of dry reasoning' (, suskatarka ), based upon 
external and deceptive similarities and dissimilarities” (sadhar 
myavaidharmya) , cf Vrtti on VP I, 137/129 (i e I, 153, ed W Rau) 

43 Cf Manu II, 6, 12 India and Europe, 324 ff 

44 SV, 88 (v 246 also 244 krosatd hrdayena) cf the reference to pantapa 
the anguish of compassion, YD 16 

45 SV, 88 (v 247) asastrajno mleccho na-udvzjate kvacit , m his commentary 
on this verse Parthasarathi mentions the absence of the voice of the 
heart (hrdayakrosabhava) in the mleccha 

46 TV, 125 (on I, 3, 7) 

pasuhimsadisambandhe yajne tusyanti hi dmjah , 
tebhya eva hi yajnebhyak sakydh krudhyanti piditah 


47 TV, 124 (on I 3 7) 
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48 Loc at sanmulam apy ahimsadi svadrtiniksiptaksiravad 

49 Cf Udayana, Atmatattvavvueka , ed Dhundhiraja Sastri Benares, 1940 
(Ch SS), 418, Udayana uses the term bidalavratanydya to refer to the 

hypocritical” behavior of the heretics 

50 Kesavamisra, Tarkabhdsa , ed Rudradhaia Jha Benares, 1952, 8, 13, 
37 

51 SV, 150 (v 5 f) 

samsaramocakades ca himsa punyatvasammata 
na pascdt punyam icchanti kecid , evam vigdnatah 
mleccharyandm prasiddhatvam na dharmasya-upapadyate 

On Bhartrhari’s use of lokaprasiddhi , lokaprasiddhatva etc , which also 
affects his understanding of agama , cf VP I, 30 ff In v 3 of the Aut- 
pattikasutra section (SV, 149), Rumania quotes a verse which is identical 
with VP I, 40 

idam punyam idem papam ity etasmin padadvaye 
dcanddla(m)manusydndm alpam sdstraprayojanam 

However Rumania attributes this verse, which is also quoted by Jay- 
anta (NM, 230) as a statement by “Vyasa, ’ to Parasarya (i e Vyasa), 
Jayanta defines lokaprasiddhi as laukikanam avicchinnd smrtih , which im¬ 
plies that it has no independent authority, but depends on sruti as its 
root (mula) 

52 SV, Autpattihasutra , v 7 

53 Mimdmsdslokavarttika with the commentary Kasikd of Sucantamisra, ed 
R Sambasiva Sastri, pt 2 Trivandrum, 1929, 3 

54 A Wezler, “Zur Proklamation religios-weltanschaulicher Toleranz bei 
dem mdischen Philosophen Jayantabhatta Saeculum 27 (1976), 329- 
348, lb 335 For characteristic misinterpretations of the term, see, for 
instance, R Garbe s German translation of Vacaspati’s Tattvakaumudt 
(Digambara Jamas) or, more recently Elucidation of the Intrinsic Mean 
ing (.Paramatthadipani by Dhammapala), trans U Ba Ryaw, ed P Mase- 
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field London, 1980, 82, n 1 (Ajlvikas), on the modern pandit Bal- 
arama Udasina, see below, n 58 

55 NM, 242f 

56 See Amrtacandra, Purusarthasiddhyupaya, ed and trans Ajit Prasada 
Lucknow 1933 (Sacred Books of the Jamas), 43 (v 88) Cakradhara, 
Nyayamanjarigranthibhanga , ed N J Shah Ahmedabad, 1972, 113, 
reads (repeated in the edition of NM by Gaurmath Sastn, Benares, 
1982—1984) ghukacatakanyayena pramvadham dharmam icchanti On p 
100, Cakradhara uses the same term to illustrate Jayanta’s rejection of 
lokaprasiddhi as a source lor the knowledge of dharma In both cases, 
the reading ghukacatakanyaya (* maxim of the owl and the sparrow”) 
seems unacceptable and may be based upon a scribal error or an in¬ 
appropriate emendation In accordance with Amrtacandra’s ghala 
catahamoksa , we suggest ghatacatakanyaya Subsequently Cakradhara 
(possibly twelfth century) also refers to a Bhairavatanira 

57 NM, 245, Jayanta mentions the agnisomiya offering and the syena sacri¬ 
fice 

58 Balarama Udasina is quoted by G Jha, The Tattva-Kaumudi , trans into 
English Poona third ed , 1965, notes, p 9 dehabhange tadantargata- 
jivabhanga eva moksa ity evam bruvanas carvakavisesah 

59 Cf NK, 179 f (in PB ed V P Dvivedin), Atmatattvaviveka (see above, 
n 49), 419 samsaramocakagama , cf 420 sugatadyagama 

50 YSBhV 134 etena apunye punyapratyayah Tattvavaisaradi, ed Narayana- 
misra Benares 1971, 148 apunye himsadau samsaramocakadlndm pun¬ 
yapratyayah , cf also YSBhV, 144 (on II 12) 

51 Cf Hanbhadra, Sdstravarttasamuccaya , v 150 samsdramocakasya apt , 
himsayad dharmasadhanam , v 157 refers to the himsd which is “enjoined 
by the Veda (vedavihita) 

>2 Cf Nandlsutra with Vrtti by Malayagin (Snmanmalayagiryacdryapranitaisrt- 
tiyutam srimannandisutram), ed Venlcanda Suracanda Bombay, 

1924, fol 13 a f (cf also the extensive excerpt given by Vijayarajendra 
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Sun in his encyclopedia Abhidhanarajendra Ratlam, 1913-1925 vol 7 
252 f s v samsdramoyagalsamsdramocaka) tatas te vasyam tatpapa 
ksapandya paropakarakaranaikarasikamanasena vyapadamyah tlvraduh 
khavedanabhibhavavasac ca prdg baddham papakarma-udirya-udirya-anubha 
vantah pratiksipanti Human as well as non-human creatures are men 
tioned Another, shorter reference is found in the Syadvadaratnakara b> 
Vadideva Sun (ca 1100), as indicated by N J Shah in his edition of 
th e hiyayamanjangranthibhanga (see above, n 56), 113, n 1 

63 Cf Siddhasena Divakara, Sanmatitarka with Abhayadeva Surfs Tat 
tvabodhavidhayml , ed Sukhlal SanghvT and Becardas Dosi Ahmedabad 
1924-1931 (reprint Kyoto, 1984), 731 

64 Cf S Kawasaki (ed) “The Mlmamsa Chapter of Bhavya s Ma 
dhyamaka hrdaya-kanka Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts 2 Uttara-paksa 
Tetsugaku shiso ronshu (Department of Philosophy, Tsukuba University) 
12 (March 28, 62, i e 1987), 1-23, lb v 35 For the Tarkajvala , see the 
Peking edition of the Tanjur, No 5256, 322a (reprint Tokyo, vol 96, 
p 131) I thank Dr Karin Preisendanz (Berlin) for her advice on this 
passage 

65 Cf Paramattha Dlpani , part 3 (commentary on Petavatthu ), ed E 
Hardy London, 1894 (PTS), 67 (i e II, 1), for an English translation 
see above, n 54 

66 The idea that the existence of such creatures is a miserable one is, of 
course, an old and familiar one, cf Mahabharata XIII, 118 14 f (a 
passage mentioned to me by A Wezler), where a kita (beetle or worm) 
is told that it should consider death as a relief ( maranam te sukham 
manye) However the animal declines the offer of euthanasia 

67 Cf Malayagin, Vrtti (see above, n 62) fol 13a yat pannamasundaram 
tad apdtakatukam api paresam adheyam, yatha rogopasamanam ausadham 
The term pannamasundara is also used by Jinesvara, Pancalmgi, v 60 
(as quoted by Mallisena, Syadvadamanjan ed A B Dhruva Bombay 
1933, 64) On medical metaphors and the therapeutic paradigm in 
general, see below, ch 7 
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68 Cf TV 114 (on 13 4) where the extreme altruism expressed in the 
bodhisattva s vow to take all suffering upon himself is presented as a 
case of self deception and transgression ( vyatikrama ) of dharma 

b9 Cf Netratantra with comm b\ Ksemaraja ed M Kaul Shastri Bombay 
1926-1939 (Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies) 216 ff 222 f (ch 
20 \ 4 ff 18 ff) See specifically v 8 

esdm anugrahdrthaya pasunam tu varanane 
mocayanti ca papebhyah papaughams chedayanti tan 

Ksemaraja paraphiases anugraha as mukti Cf also v 20 

tiotayanti pasoh pdsdn c ham am yena nasyati 
yarirena pranastena moksanam na hi maranam 

On the contents character and date of the Netratantra , cf H Brunner, 
Un Tantra du Nord Le Netra Tantra Bulletin de lEcole Franqaise 
dExtreme-Orient 61 (1974) 125-197 on ch 20, see 183 ff Abhi 
navagupta discusses the topic of ritual himsa in ch 16 of his Tan 
tidloka in his commentary on v 58—62 Jayaratha quotes Netratantra 
20 8 18—21 cf Tantialoka with comm bv Rajanaka Jayaratha, ed M 
Kaul Shastri (vol 1 Mukund Ram Shastri) Bombay (vol 1 Al¬ 
lahabad) 1918-1938 (Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies), vol 10, 23 
ff (enlarged reprint in 8 vols ed R C DwivediandN Rastogi Delhi 
1987) 

70 Cf D S Ruegg Problems in the Transmission of Vajrayana Bud 
dhism in the Western Himalaya about the \ ear 1000 Acta Indologica 
(Nantasan Shinshoji) 6 (1984 Mysticism ) 369-381 especially 377 f 

71 NBhus 391 cf also 403 purisadibhaksanam brahmanadivadham ca kuryat 
svargakamah 

72 Cf NBhus 392 

73 C f NBhus 395 these texts teaching despicable practices are also re 
ferred to bv Dharmaklrti in his autocommentary on Piamanavdrttika I 
308 (ed R Gnoh Rome 1960 163) 
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74 Cf Prabhacandra, Nyayakumudacandra , ed Mahendra Kumar Bom 
bay, 1941, 763, Anantavlrya, Siddhivmzscayatlka (commentary on 
Akalankas Siddhwimscaya and Vrtti), ed Mahendra Kumar Benares, 
1959, 335 ff, mentions thaka and thakaprayoga m connection with pro¬ 
cedures of debate I owe the reference to the slu (instead of slus) byed pa 
(Peking edition, No 5256, 321a, vol 96, p 130) to Dr Karm Preisen 
danz 

75 See Prabhacandra, Nyayakumudacandra , 763, cf 765, on sadhutva and 
mlecchavyavahara 

76 Ramaseeana or a Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language of the Thugs Cal¬ 
cutta, 1836, 13 

77 Report on the Depredations Committed by the Thug Gangs of Upper and Cen¬ 
tral India Calcutta, 1840, VI (preface) 

78 On J Paton, see G Pfirrmann, Rehgioser Charakter und Organisation der 
Thag-Bruderschaften Diss Tubingen, 1970, 27 f, 127 ff 

79 Cf R Garbe, Beitrage zur indischen Kulturgeschichte Berlin, 1903 185— 
198, G Pfirrmann, 6 ff, 30 f (on Hsuan-tsang) 

80 Cf Kumarapdlacanta III 59 (ed S Pandurang Pandit Bombay, 1900 

100 ) 

81 Cf Desindmamald II, 28 (ed R Pischel and P V Ramanujaswami 
Bombay, second ed , 1938 92) 

82 Tnkandasesa III 1 14 cf Th Zachariae, Prakrtworter in Purushot- 
tama’s Trikandagesha ’ (1886) Opera minora, ed C Vogel Wiesbaden 
1977 153 

83 Cf also Pali thaketi —For a similar semantic development, G I Ascoli, 
Kntische Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft Weimar 1878,257 n 39 refers 
to chadman (‘ deceit, fraud ’ from chad , to cover"’) 

84 E W Hopkins The Religions of India Boston 1895, 535, refers to the 
tribal goddess Thakuram She was doubtless the first patroness of the 
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throttling Thugs (thags are thakS, assassins), and the prototype of their 
Hindu Kali ” Cf also 493 f The names of some of the sixty-four Yo- 
gmls (Thakml, Dakml) are also suggestive G Pfirrmann, Rehgioser 
Charakter (see ab ove, n 78), 108 f, tries to trace Thagism to the 4 the¬ 
ology of aboriginal tribes 

85 Cf B B Lawrence, Shahrastani on the Indian Religions The Hague, 
1976, 226-237, especially 235 f Both MarvazI and Shahrastani em¬ 
phasize the treachery and deceit m the methods of these groups 

86 R J Rlackham, Incomparable India London, 1933, 172, refers to “an 
Irish soldier named Creagh ” W H Sleeman, Ramaseeana (see above, 
n 76), 9 f, suggests a Near Eastern origin of the practice of strangling, 
cf also A S Tritton, “Muslim Thugs ” Journal of Indian History 8 
(1929), 41-44 

87 Cf Kalikdpurana , ch 71, for an early English translation of this chap¬ 
ter, see W C Blaquiere, Asiatic Researches 5 (1799, reprint 1801), 369 
ff, especially 381 ff W Crooke s claim that “in the Ellora cave temple, 
which was constructed about 760 ad, we have a Thug represented 
strangling a Brahman’ {Things Indian London, 1906, 474) cannot be 
substantiated and may be based upon a misinterpretation However, 
the Thags themselves used to refer to the Ellora caves cf G Pfir¬ 
rmann, Rehgioser Charakter , 76 ff 

88 See above, n 76 

89 Cf G Pfirrmann, 45 (quotation from W W Hunter, The Annals of 
Rural Bengal London, 1868 72) 

90 G Pfirrmann, 45 (from W Tayler, Thirty Eight Years m India, vol 1 
London 1881 194) 

91 Cf J N Farquhar, art Thags Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed 
J Hastings Edinburgh 1908-1926, reprint New York 1955), vol 12, 
259 ff 

92 Cf R Garbe, Beitrage (see above, n 79), 186, and G Pfirrmann, Reh 
gioser Charakter, 113 
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93 On the turuska , see above, n 32, the term huna was also occasionally 
applied to the Europeans, cf India and Europe, 194 

94 Jataka, ed V Fausboll London, 1877—1897, voi 6, 208 

kitd patanga uraga ca bheka 
hantva kimim sujjhati makkhika ca 

95 Cf S Kawasaki, ‘A Reference to Maga m the Tibetan Translation of 
the Tarkajvala ” Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies (Tokyo) 23/2 
(1975), 1103-1097 (i e , 14-20), Chr Lmdtner, ‘Buddhist Refer 
ences to Old Iranian Religion * A Green Leaf Papers m Honour of Prof 
J P Asmussen Leiden, 1988, 433-444 On the authenticity of the 
Tarkajvala cf the arguments of Y Ejima, as presented by Chr Lin- 
dtner Adversaria Buddhica ’ Wiener Zeitschnft fur die Kunde Suda 
siens 26 (1982), 167-194, lb 182 f Lmdtner’s rejection of these argu¬ 
ments is not convincing, see also D S Ruegg, The Literature of the 
Madhyamaka School of Philosophy m India Wiesbaden, 1981, 66 f (espe 
cially n 214) 

96 S Kawasaki, ‘A Reference/’ 14 cf Chr Lmdtner, “Buddhist Refer¬ 
ences, 439 The reference to bulls may remind us of the Greek “sac¬ 
rifice of a hundred oxen ’ (hekatombe) 

97 Cf Lmdtner 435 

98 Cf Lmdtner 439 ff , Kawasaki, 18 ff See also Abhidharmadipa with 
Vibhasdprabhdvrtti, ed P S Jami Patna, second ed , 1977, 154 

99 Cf Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakosabhasya, ed P Pradhan Patna 1967, 
240 YSBhV 144 (on II 12) cf also YS II, 34 lobha , krodha and moha 
as causes of himsa 

100 Cf Lmdtner 440 f this text has survived in a Chinese translation 

101 Cf Dharmakirti Pramanavarttika I, 321 (autocommentary, ed R 
Gnoli Rome 1960,170) pdrasikamdtrmithydcdravat, and the commen¬ 
tary literature following Dharmakirti, especially Prajnakaragupta, 
Pramanavarttikabhdsya, ed R Sankrtyayana Patna, 1953, 329 (v 565), 
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Durvekamisra, Dharmottarapradipa , ed D Malvama Patna, third ed , 
1971, 14 f ( pdrasikasdstra) Several references are found in Santarak 
sita’s Tattvasamgraha and its commentary bv Kamalasila, cf v 2446 f , 
2796 f, 2806 f 

102 Cf Abhayadeva (as cited above, n 63), Prabhacandra (see above, n 
74 f), on Bhavasena’s reference to the turuska , see above, n 32 

103 Cf Bhasarvajna, BNhus, 406 ( mdtrvivaha ) see also P V Kane, History 
of Dharmasastra, vol 3 Poona, 1946, 859, n 1665 

104 Cf G W’dengren, Die Rehgionen Irans Stuttgart, 1965, 133 ff, for a 
collection of the Greek and Latin references, see C Clemen Fontes 
histonae rehgionis Persicae Bonn, 1920 

105 Cf G Widengren, Rehgionen Irans , 288 ff, see also S K Hodivala, 
Parsis of Ancient India Bombay, 1920, 126 ff, also 55 (on a Pahlavi 
Nirang to kill noxious animals from Gujarat) 

106 See above, n 65, 94, 62 

107 See above n 64 

108 Cf Lindtner Buddhist References' (see above, n 95), 434, n 5, for 
the Tibetan text gser gyi snod (instead of Lmdtner’s snon) du gser gyi 
khab kyis grog ma phug nas bsad na khor ba las grol bar gyur la de gsod pa 
po yan thar pa i sa bon bsags par dod pa dan Lindtner translates as 
follows When one kills an ant m a golden vessel by piercing it with a 
gold needle one is liberated from samsara and the one who kills it 
accumulates the seeds of liberation This disregards the word yan 
( too ) which indicates a second subject I thank my friend and col 
league Ernst Stemkellner, who has helped me analyze and clarify this 
passage 

109 Cf Lindtner 435 f, 441 ff Lindtner does not accept Sundermann’s 
suggesnon 

110 Cf L Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu, traduit et annote par L de La 
Vallee Poussin, vol 3 (chap 4) Pans/Louvain 1924, 145 n 2 Lindt 
ner 440 This idea is echoed by Vasubandhu 
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111 Cf TV, 113, (on I, 3, 4), SV, 150 (v 8) 

112 See above, n 11, also Vacaspati, Tattvakaumudi on SK 2 

113 Cf Sankara, who usually follows the Purvamlmamsa m such matters, 
on Chandogya Upants ad V, 10, 6 na ca vaidikdndm karmanam him 
sdyuktatvena ubhayahetutvam sakyam anumdtum , himsayah sastracoditatvdt , 
but see also YSBhV, 323 (on IV, 7) 

114 Cf TV, 242 (on I, 3, 30) yaganusthanat purvam abhutam annsthanot- 
tarahalam ca~apuruam jayata iti yaugikatvad eva apurvasabdabhidhanam 
sarvatra labhyate On the concept of apurua , see below, ch 9 

115 Cf NM 253 f, the problem is how the specific results of the “ram- 
producmg” harm ceremony relate to the pleasure or pam produced 
by ordinary * merit or demerit, cf also the expression samanyasukha - 
sadhanadrsta (254) 

116 Such side-effects are often suggested by Yoga and Samkhya authors, 
cf Vacaspati, Tattvavaisaradl on YS II, 13, Tattvakaumudi on SK 2 
This is sometimes associated with the name of the old Samkhya 
teacher Pancasikha 

117 See for instance, the Carvaka chapter in Madhava-Vidyaranya’s Sar- 
vadarsanasamgraha , cf also L Alsdorf, Beitrage (see above, n 2), 
35 f 

118 Cf §V, 93 (commentary on v 275 f) agnir ma tasmad enaso visvdn 
muncatv amhasah 

119 Cf Malhsena, Syadvadainanjari, ed A B Dhruva Bombay, 1933, 66 
agnir mam etasmad dhimsakrtad enaso muncatu 

120 H -P Schmidt, “The Origin” (see above, n 1) 645 

121 H-P Schmidt, 650 

122 Cf J C Heesterman, “Non-Violence and Sacrifice” Indologica Tau - 
nnensia 12 (1984), 119-127, especially 123 
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12S On various ways in which this tension has been articulated, and on 
attempts to resolve and reconcile it, cf L Alsdorf, Beitrage (see above, 
n 2) 

124 On the other hand, Kumanla and his successors do not try to affiliate 
Saivite and other extra-Vedic bloody ntuals with the Veda However, 
Saivite Tantnc authors themselves, such as Jayaratha m his commen¬ 
tary on Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka (ch 16), have referred to the 
Veda, and they have used and extrapolated arguments found in 
Mimamsa and Dharmasastra 




_CHAPTER 5 

Human Reason and Vedic 
Revelation in Advaita Vedanta 


Introduction to the Problem 

1 The role of reason in the teachings of Sankaia has often 
been discussed, and some basic patterns and problems of the philo¬ 
sophical encounter between India and the West, of Western self¬ 
understanding and of the Indian response to the Western challenge 
have been reflected in these discussions Sankara s thought has been 
questioned, criticized, and defended m terms of the relationship be¬ 
tween reason and revelation, autonomous thinking, and sacred tra¬ 
dition On the Indian side, in Neo-Hinduism or Neo-Vedanta, the 
approach is often apologetic Sankara is defended against the claims 
of Western “rationalitv, either in the name of reason itself or m the 
name of a transrational ‘experience, ’ which includes and fulfills, 
but does not contradict, the aspirations of human reasoning 

Already Rammohan Ro\ (1772—1833), who has been called the 
father of modern Indian thought and who has in fact initiated 
important modernistic developments m Hinduism claims that the 
Upamsads, as well as their interpretation by Sankara if redis¬ 
covered and understood m their genuine meaning, are fully com¬ 
patible with Western rational and scientific thought, and that they 
contain all the potential of a true religion of reason ’ ‘Reason,’ 
correlated to the Sanskrit term yukti, is a key concept in Ram- 
mohan’s thought 1 In the writings of Rammohan’s successors, who 
are less directly exposed to the ideas of the European age of en¬ 
lightenment, the appeal to reason and common sense is less conspic¬ 
uous It is frequently overshadowed by or even replaced with the 
notion of a suprarational, but not antirational experience’ or “intu¬ 
ition which is associated with such Sanskrit terms as darsana and 
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presented as the central and guiding principle of the Indian philo¬ 
sophical tradition and of Sankara’s philosophy m particular 2 

Yet the defense of Advaita Vedanta m the name of reason or 
rationality has remained an important concern of modern Indian 
thought, and it is one of the characteristic features of Neo-Vedanta 
Numerous authors have argued for “the rational basis of Advai- 
tism,” 3 and they have presented the teachings of sruti, the Vedic- 
Upanisadic “revelation,” as “rational truth ” In their interpretation, 
Advaita Vedanta is a religion that “reconciles revelation with rea¬ 
son,” or a philosophy that “reconciles the claims of reason with 
those of religious faith”, 4 it appears as a system in which there is no 
room for the Western dichotomy and antagonism of reason and 
faith Again and again, it is emphasized that Sankara is not a dog¬ 
matic m the sense of blindly following his sacred tradition, and that 
his allegiance to the Veda “is not only founded on reason, but also 
ever remains open to it Moreover “Though Sankara accepts the 
authority of the Vedas so earnestly, yet he is not m the least reluc¬ 
tant to shake off its authority absolutely and without reservation 
when reason demands it ” 6 

Such presentations should not primarily be seen as contribu¬ 
tions to historical and philological research They may be respect¬ 
able attempts to rethink or reinterpret Advaita Vedanta in the con¬ 
text of the modern world, but their apologetic goal often 
overshadows the requirements of philological accuracy and concep¬ 
tual precision Other contributions are more cautious and closer to 
Sankara’s own words N K Devaraja finds “inconsistent, even con¬ 
tradictory, statements” about the role of reason ( tarka ) m Sankara’s 
writings, and he tries to trace this “inconsistency” to a “confusion 
between two very different meanings or conceptions of reasoning,” 
that is, between tarka as “hypothetical argument” and as “valid in¬ 
ference ” 7 The critical and differentiated treatment of the topic in 
K S Murty’s book Revelation and Reason in Advaita Vedanta (1959, 
second ed , 1974), which emphasizes the subordination of reason 
and argumentation (yukti, tarka) to the authority of the Vedic reve¬ 
lation, is particularly remarkable and a somewhat unusual contribu¬ 
tion from the Indian side 8 

In Western literature on Sankara, the question of the relation¬ 
ship between reason and the authority of the sacred texts plays a 
less conspicuous, but by no means negligible role P Deussen, cer- 
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tamly one of the most dedicated Western students of Sankara and 
exemplifying an approach which is both scholarly and sympathetic, 
has paid special attention to this question, he emphasizes the extent 
to which autonomous philosophical reflection actually occurs in 
Sankara’s thought and argumentation, m spite of the programmatic 
relegation of reasoning to a subordinate, merely auxiliary function 
“Of the possibility here suggested, of bringing m reflection as an 
aid, our author makes a far more extensive use than might appear 
from these expressions Since this side of Sankara’s work has for us 
the chief interest, we will, as far as possible, pass over his endless 
quotations from the Veda, but, on the other hand, bend our whole 
attention to the philosophic reflection ” q Of course, Deussen was writ- 
mg at a time when most European historians of philosophy disre¬ 
garded or denounced Indian thought, just as Oriental thought in 
general, as not being truly philosophical, and as amounting to 
myths, dogmas, and mere exegesis without autonomy of reason 10 
More recent authors, to whom the existence of genuine philosophy 
in the Indian tradition is no longer a matter of debate, still tend to 
dismiss the exegetical dimension of Sankara’s thought as philosophi¬ 
cally irrelevant “The exegetical dimension of Vedanta is of great 
interest to students of linguistics and Indian cultural history (and 
naturally Indian scholars themselves), but it is of very little interest 
to Western students of philosophy ” u 

Although from Japan, H Nakamura, one of the leading Ved¬ 
anta scholars of our time, echoes the traditional attitudes of West 
ern thought and scholarship when he sees an unreconciled “conflict 
between traditionalism and rationalism ’ m Sankara’s thought, ac¬ 
cordingly, he finds Sankaras philosophical standpoint” lacking m 
thoroughness (or consistency) In this view, Sankara appears as a 
philosopher in spite of himself a serious and creative thinker inso¬ 
far as his own reason and originality are able to stand up against his 
exegetic and traditionalistic preconceptions S Mayeda, H Na¬ 
kamura’s successor and himself one of the most dedicated Sankara 
specialists, states “However Sankara is endowed with too much cre¬ 
ativity and reasoning power to remain a simple traditionalist ” 13 

2 To what extent does the problem of “reason ’ and “revela¬ 
tion rationalism and “traditionalism” really apply to Sankara 
himself and to the classical Indian tradition^ 1 To what extent have 
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European problems and perspectives, specifically of the nineteenth 
centurv, been projected and superimposed upon Sankara and the 
Indian situation' The manner m which it was understood by the 
nineteenth-centurv Western historians of philosophy is certainly 
not the only wav of understanding the nature of philosophical re¬ 
flection and the relationship and tension between ‘ reason” and 
revelation ” There is nothing like the classical Greek or Cartesian 
self-proclamation of human reason in the Indian tradition The sep¬ 
aration and confrontation of ‘ reason’ and “revelation,” autono¬ 
mous thought and sacred tradition is often rather evasive and am¬ 
biguous and generally less radical and conspicuous than in the 
European tradition The Indian tradition and Advaita Vedanta in 
particular have developed their own ways of contrasting, mterrelat 
ing, or reconciling these two dimensions of human thought and ori¬ 
entation, and we have to be ready to question and to readjust our 
Western conceptual patterns while using them as tools of interpreta¬ 
tion 14 

The following Sanskrit terms, used by Sankara himself as well 
as by other Indian thinkers, relate to the problems of “reason” and 
“revelation’ On the one side (1 e on the side of reason,”) we have 
yukti, tarka, upapatti, purusabuddhi, but also anumana ( inference”) 
and other terms referring to ‘worldly” methods of knowledge ' On 
the other side, we find, in addition to veda and sruti, such terms as 
agarna, sastia, upadesa, sabda, vakya, which have the connotation of 
authoritative ‘testimony” and “instruction,” of something to be lis¬ 
tened to, received and respected 

On the side of “reason ’ yukti and tarka are the most conspic¬ 
uous and significant terms Sankara does not formally define these 
terms, nor does he use them in a strictly technical sense He alludes 
to, but does not commit himself to, the technical meanings which 
the terms, in particular tarka, may have in other systems In Nyaya, 
tarka, if used in a technical sense," is not a “means of knowledge” 
(pramana ) in the full sense, but rather an auxiliary method of hypo¬ 
thetical or circumstantial reasoning which is supposed to contribute 
to the elimination of doubt and to bring about some kind of condi¬ 
tional certainty The definition given in Nvayasutra I, 1, 40 ( avi- 
jnatatattve rthe karanopapattitas tattvajnanartham uhas tarkah) has been 
open to a variety of interpretations that often emphasize the nega¬ 
tive, reductive functions of tarka, consisting in the elimination of 
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false views rather than the establishment of truth 1 Although San¬ 
kara must have been familiar with the Nvava definition of tarka, ,H 
other less technical uses were probably more significant to him The 
word is alread\ used, indicating various degrees of human “in¬ 
dependence” or even of opposition to the sacred texts, in the 
Upamsads, the Mahabharata, and other ancient texts l * More specifi¬ 
cally, Bhartrharfs usage of tarka (including the compounds suska - 
tarka and purusatarka ) seems to have had its impact upon Sankara 

Yukti, etc are often used as synonyms of tarka, but less fre¬ 
quently with a pejorative connotation Yukti, nyava, etc may ex¬ 
press, m a general sense, the claim of sound argumentation, of in¬ 
telligibility and concordance with established rules and criteria, as 
opposed to blind faith” (sraddha) and uncritical traditionalism In a 
famous, frequently quoted or adapted verse, Rumania claims that 
he is ‘without faith ’ ( asraddadhana ) and demands sound argumenta¬ 
tion (yukti 91 ) In another verse, Sankara’s Jama contemporary Hari- 
bhadra says that he is not biased m favor of his own or against other 
traditions, and that one should follow the teacher whose teaching is 
“reasonable” (yuktimat 22 ) Yet yukti is also seen as potentially destruc¬ 
tive, isolating human thought m itself and its own speculations 

One very significant field of application of yukti and upapatti 
and the corresponding verb forms (yujyate , upapadyate) is primarily 
negative and dialectical (1 e , related to refutations and reductio ad 
absurdum), this is best exemplified by the Madhyamakakanka of 
Nagarjuna, which has had an undeniable impact upon the meth¬ 
odology of Advaita Vedanta ’ 3 

Sankara is obviously aware of the different connotations and 
more or less negativistic implications of tarka, yukti, etc But N K 
Devaraja’s suggestion that there is one meaning of tarka in which it 
is rejected by Sankara and another one in which it is accepted as a 
fully authoritative source of knowledge 24 is not very helpful and 
misses the basic issue even if tarka amounts to valid inference,” it 
is still on the side of merely worldly ‘human cognition’ ( purusabud- 
dhi°), and it cannot claim any authority which would be indepen¬ 
dent from or equal to that of the Veda 2f> 

If there is a wide variety of implications, ambiguity and com¬ 
plexity on the side of “reason,” the same can certainly be said about 
the other side, that is, “revelation” or the Veda It need not be em¬ 
phasized that the Veda is not a well-defined body of clearly rec- 
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ognizable teachings Sankara’s own thinking about the Veda is 
preceded by many centuries of Vedic exegesis, of debates over its 
extent and content, of epistemological and linguistic controversies 
concerning its status, structure and authority 27 The Veda is not just 
a set of traditionally received and accepted texts or doctrines, but 
itself the mirror, if not projection, of highly complex and varying 
philosophical aspirations The subordination of reason to the Veda, 
as found in Mlmamsa and Vedanta, is not just a matter of habit or 
custom, but also of intense reflection and argumentation 

Our following presentation will show in detail how Sankara sees 
the Veda as a complex, differentiated structure of discourse, speak¬ 
ing at different levels and with different voices The Veda not only 
teaches or enunciates the supreme and liberating truth concerning 
atman and brahman, it also paraphrases itself, appeals to the capa¬ 
bilities of those who rely on it, relates itself to the world of appear¬ 
ance from which liberation is sought It is not only the source of 
those supreme teachings themselves, but also of the human possi¬ 
bilities of understanding and clarifying them, of legitimately reason¬ 
ing and arguing about them It speaks not only the language of 
authoritative testimony and instruction, but also of explication, per¬ 
suasion, and reasoning This is crucial for our topic, and it seems 
to be crucial for Sankara’s own self-understanding Yet it has rarely 
been taken seriously in the discussions about Sankara’s approach to 
“reason” and 4 revelation”, and in general, few serious and phi- 
lologically conscientious attempts have been made to explore and to 
clarify this theme in the horizon of Sankara’s self-understanding 


Reason and Revelation m Sankara: Some Recent 
Interpretations 

3 It is now widely recognized that the study of Sankara re¬ 
ceived a new impetus and direction from the investigations of P 
Hacker, which provide examples of thoroughly philological, yet 
philosophically focused and committed research 29 In 1979, the year 
of Hacker s death, three works were published which all reflect and 
acknowledge the influence of Hacker’s works and which have also, 
directly or indirectly and more or less explicitly, a bearing on our 
theme of reason’ and “revelation” 
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1 A Thousand Teachings The Upadesasahasrl of Sankara Trans¬ 
lated with introduction and notes by S Mayeda Tokyo, 
1979 

2 H Bruckner, Zum Beweisverfahren Samkaras Eine Unter - 
suchung dei Form und Funktion von drstanias im Brhadaranyako- 
pamsadbhasya und im Chandogyopanisadbhdsya des Samkara Bha- 
gavatpada Berlin, 1979 (Diss Marburg) 

3 T Vetter, Studien zur Lehre und Entuncklung Sankaras Vienna, 
1979 

Although it does not thematically focus on the problems of 
“reason” and “revelation,” T Vetter’s book is clearly the most perti¬ 
nent of these three works published in 1979 It contains numerous 
stimulating observations and suggestions concerning the uses of 
yukti and tarka and their relation to the testimony of the Veda, and 
it will be extensively referred to and discussed in our following pre¬ 
sentation *° S Mayeda’s translation of the Upadesasahasrl follows his 
exemplary critical edition of this text which is perhaps the only au¬ 
thentic noncommentarial work among the numerous writings attrib¬ 
uted to Sankara Its direct thematic bearing on our topic may be 
rather limited, however, Mayeda’s interpretation of Sankara’s use of 
anvayavyatireka , “positive and negative concomitance,’ will have to 
be discussed later 11 

The title of H Bruckner’s dissertation seems to refer to an ex¬ 
plicit thematic treatment of our topic However, it turns out that 
Bruckner disregards almost completely the complex and problem¬ 
atic implications and ramifications which her notion of Beweisver¬ 
fahren” (“method of proof”) has in the context of Sankara’s 
thought And apart from being a useful collection of textual pas¬ 
sages, her study is challenging by virtue of its curious and consistent 
manner of not addressing the basic issue of “reason’ and Vedic 
authority” or “revelation ’ 

As the subtitle of her dissertation indicates, H Bruckner wants 
to investigate Sankara’s use of examples ’ in two of his major Upa- 
nisad commentaries She insists that in Sankara’s writings the ex¬ 
amples” are part of a procedure of ‘proof” or ‘ demonstration m 
the full and strict sense, in accordance with the role which the drst- 
anta or udaharana plays in the Nyaya theory of inference ( anu - 
mdna ), she emphasizes the central importance of this ‘demonstra- 
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tive function” (‘ Beweisfunktion”) against all connotations of mere 
"illustration” or “persuasion, ’ as well as against the conclusions pre¬ 
sented m a dissertation by R Brooks 32 According to Bruckner, San¬ 
kara actually describes his own procedure when he says that m the 
Upanisads unity or identity is first presented as a mere thesis and 
then again as a conclusion which has been established by means of 
examples and reasons (i e , that a basically "syllogistic” or inferential 
scheme is applied) 33 The implication is that Sankara himself tries to 
prove or validate what he finds m the sacred texts as an authorita¬ 
tive, yet unproven thesis (pratijna) and that he tries to subject the 
statement of sruti to the “categories of scientific logic ” 34 The ques¬ 
tion what such a “procedure of proof” would imply m Sankara’s 
own context of thought, how it would relate to his understanding of 
the Veda and how, if at all, it might be reconciled with his nu¬ 
merous statements about the inadequacy of anumana and of all 
worldly reasoning is never asked in Bruckner’s study 3j 

If this were actually his procedure, how could he, without com¬ 
promising himself, criticize or attack the “reasoners” ( tarkika , hai~ 
tuka )? It is hard to imagine that he should not have noticed an in¬ 
consistency of this kind ib Would there be any basic difference be¬ 
tween the procedure described by Bruckner and what Sankara finds 
unacceptable in the methods of the “reasoners’ ? Of course, 
Bruckner notes that Sankara’s ‘Beweisverfahren” is supposed to ac¬ 
knowledge Vedic ‘premises ’ and to proceed m such a way that it 
does not question or contradict the basic truths of the sacred tradi¬ 
tion 37 But does Sankara criticize those ‘reasoners” only who, like 
the Buddhists, reject the authority of the Veda and who use reason 
and inference regardless of or even against the Vedic teachings^ He 
is no less concerned about those who claim to use inference etc as 
independent means of demonstrating or validating such Vedic 
truths as the existence of the self etc and who credit these worldly 
instruments of cognition with an epistemir authority that belongs to 
the Veda alone ,M Not only the anti-Vedic application of human rea¬ 
son, but any attempt to use it as an independent, potentially com 
peting way to supreme truth has to be rejected 

Sankara’s statements about “demonstrative” procedures in the 
Upanisads have to be taken literally and not as vicarious statements 
about his own claims and methods Io find the language of “dem 
onstration and ‘proof in the sacred texts is essentially different 
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from crediting one’s own human reasoning with the ability to sup¬ 
ply such proofs or demonstrations 

4 As noticed earlier, T Vetters Studien zur Lehre und Ent- 
wicklung Sankaras is highly relevant for our discussion, without the¬ 
matically focusing on “reason” and “revelation ” In this book 34 Vet¬ 
ter elaborates ideas and observations first presented at a symposium 
in Vienna in 1977 40 Focusing on the “method of gaming release” 
(“Methode der Ernngung des Heils”), he tries to utilize its varying 
constellations and formulations as a basis for establishing the chro¬ 
nological order of Sankara’s writings In this attempt, he builds 
upon the investigations and h)potheses of P Hacker He accepts 
the Yogasutrabhasyavivarana as an early work of Sankara, dating back 
to a period when he was still affiliated with the tradition of Yoga 
Just like Hacker, he sees the commentary on the Mandukya Upanisad 
and on Gaudapada’s Kankas as the earliest document of Sankara’s 
transition to Advaita Vedanta Concerning Sankara’s other works, 
m particular the Upadesasahasn, Vetter further differentiates and 
occasionally modifies Hacker’s views Specifically, his book deals 
with the following texts or portions of texts 

1 Yogasutrabhasyavivarana 

2 Mandukya-Upamsad-Bhasya with Gaudapadlya-Kanka-Bha- 
sya 41 

3 Upadesasahasn, Gadyabandha II 

4 Upadesasahasn, Padyabandha XVIII, 90—101, 169—95, 

198-204 

5 Brahmasutrabhasya IV, 1, 2 (also I, 1, 1-4) 

6 Upadesasahasn, Gadyabandha I 

The guiding theme of Vetter’s painstaking textual research is 
the “method of liberation ” But although the relation between rea¬ 
son and Vedic revelation is not the thematic focus, it turns out to be 
a very important, even crucial issue, accounting for a good deal of 
what is particularly noteworthy, stimulating, and perhaps question¬ 
able in Vetter’s presentation 4> As a matter of fact, it is a theme that 
plays a peculiar and conspicuous role m the text that is the subject- 
matter of Vetter’s longest chapter that is in Sankara’s Gaudapada 
commentary, supposedly his earliest Advaita work Sankara himself 
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sees a scheme of “reason” and “revelation” (or “authoritative tradi 
tion’) m the structure of Gaudapada’s text, in his introduction/' he 
characterizes its four chapters as follows The first chapter, devoted 
to the clarification of the om, is “dominated by authoritative tradi 
tion” ( agamapradhana ) while serving as an “aid to the understanding 
of the nature of the self” (atmatattvapratipattyupaya) The second 
chapter is designed to teach “with reasons’ (hetutas) the “falsity ’ or 
‘emptiness” (vaitathya) of the world of plurality The third chapter is 
supposed to teach, in an “argumentative,” “rational ’ manner (yuk 
titas ), the positive nature ( tathdtva , as opposed to vaitathya) of non¬ 
duality (i advaita ), since otherwise this nonduality, too, might be re¬ 
duced to ‘emptiness” in the process of reasoning The fourth 
chapter is designed to refute those un-Vedic teachings which are 
“opposed to the understanding of the true, positive nature” ( tathat - 
vapratipattnnpaksa) of nonduahty, by using their own arguments ( upa - 
path) and insofar as their falsity follows from the fact that they are 
mutually contradictory (anyonyavirodhitva) 

Sankara refers again to this scheme when he introduces chap¬ 
ters II, III, and IV, 44 stating that both the falsity of plurality and the 
truth of nonduahty are first presented through authoritative tradi¬ 
tion alone (dgamamatra) or as a “mere thesis” (pratijndmatra) and sub¬ 
sequently supported by “examples,’ “reasons,” ‘logical reflection’ 
(drstanta, hetu , tarka ), so that they are finally established “by scripture 
and reason” ( sdstrayuktibhydm 1 ) 

It is obvious that these statements, which go far beyond any¬ 
thing said by Gaudapada himself/ 6 are very significant, insofar as 
the relationship between reason and revelation is concerned, and 
they are suggestive also with reference to Sankara’s later approach 
to this matter However, it may be necessary to differentiate be¬ 
tween the statements in this supposedly earliest and perhaps still 
transitional Advaita work and those in his later writings, which re¬ 
flect his mature and definitive understanding of the nature and ne¬ 
cessity of Vedic revelation It should also be noted that Sankara con¬ 
siders neither Gaudapada’s verses nor the prose of the Mandukya 
Upanisad’ as sruti 17 However, subsequent sections of our presen¬ 
tation will show to what extent Sankara’s observations on Gauda¬ 
pada correspond to his statements about the didactic structure of 
sruti itself, as we find them in his supposedly later works most con¬ 
spicuously in his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ,K I o 
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conclude this digression from our survey of Vetter’s book, we may 
consider the possibility that what Sankara first noticed about Gauda- 
pada was subsequently included m and adapted to his understand¬ 
ing of sruti itself 

In general, Vetter says about the relationship between sruti and 
“rational argumentation” in Sankara’s works “Das Gewicht diese 
Quellen und lhr mogliches Nacheinander auf dem Erlosungsweg ist 
aber mcht in alien Texten gleich Damit verbunden kann die Art 
des erlosenden Wissens mehr pos'tiv oder mehr negativ sem, wo 
rationale Argumentation uberwiegt, darf man ein mehr abstrakt 
negatives Wissen erwarten Sruti-stellen hmgegen konnen sowohl 
negative als positive Inhalte ubermitteln ” 49 More specifically, Vetter 
deals with the meaning and function of yukti/tarka according to 
Sankara’s interpretation of Gaudapada’s third chapter He states a 
“vage Bedeutung des Uberlegens, Nachdenkens, Rasomerens und 
mdirekt Beweisens ’ and suggests “ yukti und tarka sind ‘Uberlegung’ 
der Moglichkeit und (vor allem) Unmoglichkeit einer Sache oder 
Lehre ” 3 ° In a later passage, he summarizes his observations on the 
role of reasoning in the Gaudapadiya-Kanka-Bhasya “Rationales Er- 
wagen kann mittels Schlupfolgerung die Irrealitat der Vielheit be- 
weisen (3 32), mittels Uberlegung (yukti/tarka) erreicht es das Selbst 
als das, was dem Irrtum der Vielheit zugrunde liegen mu(3 (3 33), 
Uberlegung ist msofern mcht unabhangig von Uberlieferung, als sie 
zeigt, dap die Welt ohne die von der Uberlieferung verkundete 
hochste Entitat mcht erschemen konnte (vgl auch 4 121) ” Jl 

The question of “reason” and ‘revelation,” of the sources of 
supreme, liberating knowledge is again discussed in Vetter’s analysis 
of selected passages of the Upadesasahasri and of the Brahmasutra- 
bhdsya Concerning the second prose chapter of the Upadesasahasri , 
Vetter maintains that it presents liberating knowledge as the result 
of yukti, of (human) thought and observation alone “Wo kommt 
der Inhalt der erlosenden Wissens her^ Sruti und Smrti werden 
nirgends erwahnt, er wird als das Resultat von Denken und Be- 
obachtung prasentiert Already P Hacker characterizes this chap¬ 
ter, which according to Vetter may be Sankaras most significant 
philosophical endeavor, 3 as “purely argumentative ” 4 

Further references to our theme are found m Vetter’s discus¬ 
sion of exemplary passages in the longest and most intricate chapter 
of the Upadesasahasri , its verse-chapter XVIII Concerning liberating 
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knowledge, Vetter finds a cooperation and mutual supplementation 
of reasoning or deliberation (yukti, etc) and the authority of the 
‘‘great sayings” such as the tat tvam asi He sees it as the peculiar and 
in a sense independent accomplishment of yukti to lead us to the 
true meaning of the word “I” (1 e , of the tvam, “you,” in the tat tvam 
asi) and thus to the metaphysical “core of the individual ’ 55 The 
method by which yukti is supposed to achieve this goal is the 
method of “positive and negative concomitance” (anvayavyatireka), 
which Vetter discusses in an extensive, yet somewhat indecisive, 
note Jb 

While Vetter still sees a certain ambiguity in the relationship 
between yukti/tarka and sruti/sastra m most of the passages under 
discussion, he finds a definite and precise “division of responsibili¬ 
ties” (“Verteilung der Aufgaben”) between these sources of knowl¬ 
edge in Sankara’s commentary on Brahmasutra IV, 1, 2 Yukti alone 
is credited with making accessible the meaning of the “you” (tvam), 
l e the “core of the person’ (“Kern der Person” 07 ), while sruti is 
said to reveal the meaning of the that” (tad) In Vetter’s interpreta¬ 
tion, this appears as the implicit goal and conclusion of Sankara’s 
other, less definite, statements on the relation between “reason” and 
‘revelation,” although not as his final word m a chronological sense 58 

5 Vetter finds contradictions m Sankara’s works, but at the 
same time one “common intent ” In the area of merely theoretical 
matters, Sankara is, according to Vetter, not seriously concerned 
about systematic consistency and the avoidance of contradictions 
However, unity and consistency are essential to him when he is deal¬ 
ing with the attainment of salvation’ (“Gewinnung des Heils”) 59 If 
there are inconsistencies in this area, they cannot be relegated to a 
lack of concern about consistency, but have to be taken as indicating 
different stages in his development Insofar as the “more practical 
instructions” are concerned Sankara is said to be more serious and 
conscientious about unity than in the “more theoretical passages ”*° 
Unfortunately, Vetter never tells us in unambiguous terms what he 
means by ‘theory ’ and practice and how these two relate to what 
he calls ‘method of attaining liberation, ’ which, one might assume, 
has in itself an aspect of theory as well as of practice and cannot 
simply be equated with the side of practice M Vetters index has 
seven entries under ‘Theorie und Praxis but none of these refers 
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to a clear definition or sufficient^ explicit discussion One implica¬ 
tion seems to be that theorv” has to do with exegesis and polemics 
against other schools *' But mav exegesis and polemics not relate to 
practice’ as well as to theorv ’ ^ 

In his application of the concepts of theorv and practice Vetter 
goes so far as to suggest that Sankara mav use the theory of Advaita, 
“nondualism,’ as a convenient device for exegesis and polemics, 
while his actual sotenological path, which is a matter of more se¬ 
rious concern to him, is based upon or implies a dualistic world¬ 
view b3 Vetter s treatment of the relationship between yukti and sruti 
is part of his presentation of the practical-sotenological dimension 
of Sankara’s thought, from which he takes his clues for a “construc¬ 
tion of Sankara s development”* 4 and for his attempted establish¬ 
ment of a relative chronolog) of his writings 

Vetter admits that m Sankara’s works theorv and practice ‘occa¬ 
sionally merge with one another” and, moreover, that this w r hole 
distinction is extraneous to Sankara’s own thought and would be 
unacceptable to him b5 Nevertheless, he takes it for granted as a ba¬ 
sic premise of his textual and chronological analysis When Vetter 
notes in this context that Sankara, while interpreting an Upamsadic 
passage or polemicizing against the Buddhists, also “guides souls to 
salvation” (‘fuhrt Seelen zum Heil”), he uses expressions with po¬ 
tentially misleading connotations Sankara may not be a theorizing 
metaphysician, but even less is he a sotenological practitioner 
There is no temporal or eschatological urge to ‘save souls’ m his 
thought He teaches what he sees as the ultimate truth, a truth, 
however, that happens to be the truth of liberation and itself liberat¬ 
ing truth In addition, he explores and teaches what he regards as 
the conditions of understanding and realizing this truth, which 
means to understand and to realize it as being beyond all contexts 
of result-oriented physical or mental activities and techniques 66 The 
“theoretical” statements of truth and fact m the Upanisads have to 
be accepted as such, one of the main targets of Sankara’s argumen¬ 
tation against the Purvamlmamsa is its tendency to relegate such 
statements to subordinate functions in “practical” contexts, le, m 
the context of goal-oriented methods and paths 

On the other hand, if one emphasizes the practical and soteno¬ 
logical orientation m Sankara’s thought, it seems hardly appropriate 
to separate it from the pedagogical dimension 67 which is its mdis- 
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pensable supplement and an essential ingredient of any soteriologv 
which is not just a theory of liberation According to Sankara s own 
explicit statements, it is the ‘pedagogical” side (of methods of in¬ 
struction and preparation for liberating knowledge) which leaves 
room for flexibility and variability, while there can be no com pro 
mise or variation as far as the nature of ultimate reality is con¬ 
cerned h8 

We cannot and need not discuss here in further detail the prob¬ 
lems and prospects raised by Vetter’s approach It is important to 
keep m mind that his construction of Sankaras development re¬ 
mains inevitably hypothetical 64 We have no factual biographical 
framework to which we could relate doctrinal variations, the frame¬ 
work itself has to be construed out of such variations 1 his is fur¬ 
ther complicated by the fact that Sankara’s writings do not simply 
present us with “doctrines,” but also with complex and ambiguous 
patterns of relating one basic teaching or intent to a great variety of 
approaches and expressions Their commentanal, dialectical, and 
pedagogical dimensions imply such a wide range of immanent, le¬ 
gitimate flexibility and variability that it requires extreme caution to 
identify ‘inconsistencies’ and ‘contradictions’ that would be illegiti¬ 
mate m Sankara’s own horizon and that would provide reliable, un¬ 
ambiguous clues for actual changes in his thought and for a develop¬ 
ment from earlier to later positions 

Without questioning the merits of Vetter’s meticulous textual 
analysis, we shall proceed on the basis of the assumption that there 
can be a meaningful and conscientious study of the texts that pays 
much less attention to differences and inconsistencies 7U Instead, it 
may be oriented towards understanding that horizon or context of 
thought within which such real or alleged inconsistencies are per¬ 
haps less relevant than they appear to the modern philological in¬ 
terpreter, for instance insofar as the relationship between “reason” 
and “revelation’ (yukti and sruti) is concerned Our discussion of 
this issue on the basis of those texts which both Hacker and Vetter 
accept as genuine works by Sankara will find much less significant 
variety and inconsistency than Vetter’s Studien 71 However, certain 
specific problems are posed by Sankara’s commentary on the Man - 
dukya Upanisad and on Gaudapada s Kdnkas , which seem to require 
a developmental explanation It can hardly be denied that Hacker’s 
interpretation of this text as Sankara s first Advaita work marking 
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the transition from Yoga to Advaita Vedanta and to a more 
Upamsadic, scriptural orientation, 72 appears attractive m the context 
of our presentation, although it should certainly not be taken for 
granted In general, it is not our intention to confirm or to refute 
this or other chronological hypotheses, at any rate, the exemplary 
value of Hacker’s and Vetter’s investigations, the challenge and 
stimulus they will provide for our further discussions, does not de¬ 
pend on the correctness of their chronological assumptions 


Reason and Revelation. Conflict and 
Concordance 

6 There is no systematic and comprehensive discussion of the 
relationship between reason and revelation m Sankara’s works, but 
there are many explicit statements, as well as casual remarks and 
symptomatic phrases These statements can be easily divided into 
several different and apparently divergent groups 

Quite frequently, Sankara emphasizes the supreme or exclusive 
authority of the Vedic “revelation” m matters of metaphysical and 
sotenological relevance, that is, concerning the ultimate, liberating 
truth of atman!brahman Reasoning which is opposed to the Veda is 
to be rejected Accordingly, Sankara denounces the idea of an inde¬ 
pendent, extra-Vedic authority and usage of human reasoning and 
of the worldly means of cognition, and he criticizes and attacks the 
“reasoners” ( tarkika 73 ) Human reasoning as such is said to be 
groundless, restless, and helpless without the light and guidance of 
the Veda 74 

On the other hand, there are numerous more favorable refer¬ 
ences, which indicate a concordance and cooperation of reason and 
Vedic revelation “Reason” and “scripture” appear side by side, of¬ 
ten in dvandva compounds, such as sastrayukti , sastranydya, sds- 
trdnumana , sdstratarha, agamopapatti , srutzyukti, tarhdgama, srutyupapatti 75 
or, with the addition of smrti, m srutismrtinyaya , etc 76 In Sankara’s 
commentary on the Taittiriya Upanisad, a statement against the “sci¬ 
ence of reasoning” (tarkasdstra) in Samkhya and Vaisesika is imme¬ 
diately followed by a remark which joins sruti and upapatti in a 
dvandva compound and implies their agreement 77 

However, the exact meaning of the concordance of reason and 
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revelation expressed m such compounds or juxtapositions may be 
ambiguous and is certainly not identical m all cases It may refer to 
a relationship m which the function of reason is primarily exegetic, 
in accordance with the programmatic formula vedantavakyamimamsa 
tadavirodhitarkopakarana 78 But these compounds may also suggest 
mutual supplementation or parallelism rather than strict subordina¬ 
tion of reason In many cases, reason and Vedic revelation are 
joined together against a common target of refutation and in a com¬ 
mon negative function, eg,m such expressions as sastrayuktivirodha 
or sdstrayuktivwarjita 79 Insofar as the negative or reductive function 
of reason is concerned, Sankara acknowledges that it may be “au¬ 
tonomous” (svatantra) and without the support of scriptural state¬ 
ments ( vakyamrapeksa 80 ) 

There are other types of references to the relationship between 
reason and revelation that may be less conspicuous, but that are 
nevertheless essential for understanding this issue in the context of 
Sankara’s own thought Among these, the statements relating to the 
manner m which the Veda itself employs, exemplifies and “origi¬ 
nates” valid and legitimate reasoning are most central and signifi¬ 
cant 81 

But first of all, we have to return to those statements that criti¬ 
cize and denounce the independent, unrestrained use of reason and 
argumentation and the attempts to gain an extra-Vedic, worldly ac¬ 
cess to that truth and reality that only the Veda can reveal Un- 
guided reasoning is ‘dried up” ( susha ), l e , fruidess and groundless 82 
Ultimate truth is not accessible to “mere tarka’ or “mere reason¬ 
ings ” 83 Without the authority of the sacred tradition, the tarkika 
entangles himself m the figments of his own mind tdrkiko hy and - 
gamajnah svabuddhipankalpitam yatkimcid eva kalpayati 84 Mere argu¬ 
mentation inevitably leads to conflicting statements and viewpoints, 
to confusion and frustration, specifically insofar as the crucial 
theme of the self (atman) is concerned 85 Reasoning, worldly infer¬ 
ence alone, is never definitive, has no final basis and conclusion 
(nistha* 6 ) It is the very essence of human reason to refute itself, to 
supersede itself, to be unstable and unfounded purusotpreksdmatra- 
mbandhanas tarka apratisthita bhavanti kaiscid abhiyuktair yatnena - 
utpreksitas tarka abhiyuktatarair anyair abhasyamana drsyante tair apy 
utpreksitdh santas tato anyair dbhasyanta iti na pratisthitatvam tarkandm 
iakyam dsrayitum, purusamativairupyat (“Conclusions which are based 
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upon human reflection alone are unfounded C onclusions at 

which expert reasoners have arrived with great effort of reflection 
are viewed as spurious by others, even more expert ones 4nd the 
conclusions to which they have come are suhsequentlv shown to be 
spurious by others In this wav, it is impossible to find a foundation 
for the conclusions of reasoning, because of the varictv of human 
ways of understanding ’ ) s In this same section of Ins Biahma- 
sutrabhasya, Sankara refers to and dismisses a puruafmksa view accord¬ 
ing to which the very insight into the mstabilitv ( apratisthitatva) 
of reason should be seen as an achievement of leason and this “in¬ 
stability” itself should be recognized as a positive distinction (alam- 
kdra) of reason, insofar as it implies openness for correction and 
improvement 

Already Badarayana’s Brahmasutia II 1 II, on which Sankara 
comments, contains the word tarkdpratisthana Moreover, Sankara’s 
statements seem to be influenced by formulations m Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadzya , e g , I, 34 yatnena-anumito py arthah kusalair anumdtrbhih 
abhiyuktatarair anyatr anyatha-eva-upapadyate (‘Even something that 
has been deduced with great effort by skilled reasoners is explained 
differently by others, even more expert ones ”) Bhartrhan also uses 
the words suskatarka and purusatarka 84 Suskatarka becomes generally 
familiar as a pejorative expression J0 

More specifically, Sankara criticizes various philosophical tradi¬ 
tions because they give too much weight and authority to human 
reasoning and experience In this context, Samkhya and Vaisesika 
are frequently referred to, 41 but also Purvamlmamsa is seen as a 
school which misuses reason m its attempts to establish the existence 
and nature of the soul in an inferential manner 9> 

In Sankara’s thought, the problem of the relation between reve¬ 
lation and reason is obviously connected with his understanding of 
the relationship between sruti and smrti and with the postulate that 
the authority of smrti is suboidinate to that of sruti, this is specif! 
cally significant in Sankara s extensive criticism of the Samkhya phi¬ 
losophy 93 Traditionally, the Samkhya smrti has been associated with 
reasoning and inference, to the extent that already Badarayana (as 
interpreted by Sankara) may refer to the Samkhya prakrtz or pra 
dhana , i e , its ultimate “nature” or matter,” by such terms as anu- 
mdnika or anumdna 44 The vanetv of extra- Vedic philosophical tra¬ 
ditions (smrti, etc ) corresponds to the inevitably divergent attempts 
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of ungmded human reasoning to find its own ways and goals Tra¬ 
ditional teachings based upon mere reasoning have to be rejected, 
they are acceptable only insofar as they serve the goal of under¬ 
standing the truth revealed by the Veda etena sarvdni tarkasmaranam 
prativaktavyam tdny apt tarkopapattibhydm tattvajndnaya-upakurvanti - 
iti ced upakurvantu nama , tattvajndnam tu veddntavakyebhya eva bhavati 
(“Thus all traditions of reasoning must be contested If you say that 
they, too, contribute, by virtue of reasoning and argumentation, to 
the knowledge of truth, then we respond They may well contrib¬ 
ute, yet the knowledge of truth results only from the statements of 
the Upamsads ”) 93 “Traditions of reasoning,” such as Kapila’s Sam- 
khya, are just as much subject to the authority of the Veda as any 
other “tradition” (smrti) 96 

Only the Veda has unconditional validity and authority, the 
smrtis depend on it, just as, in the realm of worldly cognition, infer¬ 
ence (anumana) depends on perception (pratyaksa 97 ) Already the 
Brahmasutra text itself uses the word pratyaksa in the sense of srutt 
and anumana m the sense of smrti 98 

7 In his treatment of the unconditional authority of the 
Veda, Sankara is obviously indebted to the vedamulatva principle, as 
used and systematized in Purvamimamsa Yet, he is m fundamental 
disagreement with the Purvamimamsa understanding of the rela¬ 
tionship between reason and revelation and with its assumption that 
the Veda teaches primarily what has to be done, l e , that its author¬ 
ity is in the area of ritualistic duty (dharma) and expressed in the 
form of injunctions (vidhi) He criticizes the Mimamsakas for giving 
too much weight and authority to reason and inference insofar as 
such ‘factual” matters as the existence and nature of the soul (at- 
man) are concerned In this respect, they appear side by side with 
the reasoners” (tarkika) of the Samkhya or Vaisesika schools 99 Ob¬ 
viously their misuses of reason are seen as a reflection of the fact 
that they do not properly understand the nature and domain of the 
Vedic revelation and its relation to the worldly sources of knowl¬ 
edge 

The Mimamsakas, just as the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas, claim 
to be able to demonstrate the existence of a non-corporeal perma¬ 
nent self by using inference or other worldly means of knowledge 
But their claims are unfounded Such worldly indicators {laukika- 
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Iniga) as the ego-consciousness ( ahampratyaya ), which they regard as 
their own intellectual accomplishments, are valid inferential reasons 
for the existence of the atman only insofar as the\ have been put 
forth as such bv the \ eda itself agamenci tv atmastitve ’vagate vedapra- 
darsitalaukikahngavisesais ca tadanusanno mimamsakas tarkikds ca-aham- 
ptatyayahngani ca vaidikany eva svamatiprabhavani-iti kalpayanto vadanti 
piatyaksas ca-anumeyas ca-dtma-iti (“Once the existence of the self has 
been grasped by means of the Veda and of certain worldly indica¬ 
tors mentioned by it, the Mimamsakas and the dialecticians who fol¬ 
low this lead imagine that such Vedic indicators as the ego-con¬ 
sciousness derive from their own intelligence, and they assert that 
the self is knowable by means of perception and inference ”) 100 
Moreover they are indebted to what Badarayana has extracted 
from the Upanisads, Jaimmfs Mlmamsasutras do not contain a 
proof for the existence of the self, what the commentator Sahara 
introduces is, in Sankara’s view, borrowed from Badarayana’s 
Brahmasutras 101 Since the Mimamsakas do not recognize the true, 
i e , Vedic source of their own proofs for the atman, nor the nature 
and extent of its authority, they fail to recognize the true nature of 
the self and even argue against it 10 

As a root of this misuse of reason, Sankara sees the MImamsa 
interpretation of the Veda as a revelation of dharma only They 
understand the central message of the Veda as a message of injunc¬ 
tions or commandments ( vidhi , codana) concerning what has to be 
done or accomplished (karya, sadhya) while the noninjunctive state¬ 
ments found m the Veda, specifically the so-called arthavadas, have 
a secondary, less directly authoritative status The arthavadas are 
supplementary, auxiliary, factual or quasi-factual statements, de¬ 
signed to motivate man for those actions which are enjoined by the 
vidhis, to explicate and exemplify their meaning and importance 
and to provide reasons and incentives that are intelligible and at¬ 
tractive to the human mind The concept of arthavada, which has its 
roots in the ritual Sutras, 101 adds a pedagogical, didactic dimension 
to the impersonal, superhuman authority of the Veda Here, the 
Veda not only enjoins or commands, but it also appeals to its stu¬ 
dents to follow and execute its commands Being a ‘pedagogical ’ 
motivating device, an arthavada does not commit the reader or lis¬ 
tener to its literal truth and it gives him the freedom of indirect, 
metaphorical interpretation Concerning the details of how the ar- 
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thavada sections of the Veda should be treated, there is consider¬ 
able debate and disagreement among the schools of Purvamlm- 
amsa, moreover, there are various subdivisions of the arthavadas 
(gunavada , etc) A further discussion of these problems is beyond 
the scope of this presentation 

However, a question which is of immediate interest as far as 
Sankara’s relation to Purvamlmamsa and his understanding of the 
role of reason are concerned, is the place of the Upamsads in the 
framework of vidhi and arthavada Quite frequently, the Upamsads 
are more or less explicitly associated with the arthavadas Before the 
time of the classical Mlmamsa philosophers, this is already done by 
Bhartrhari 104 Rumania mentions the Upamsads side by side with 
the arthavadas, and he tends to see the Upamsadic teachings about 
the self as being auxiliary to dharma, that is, to the performance of 
ntual actions, insofar as the notion of a noncorporeal permanent 
self is a condition and incentive for performing such acts which are 
supposed to bear fruit in another life or world 105 Mandanamisra, a 
Mlmamsaka as well as a Vedantin and possibly Sankara’s contem¬ 
porary, uses the phrase mantrarthavadah sopanisatkah m his Mlmamsa 
work Vidhiviveka as well as m his later Vedanta work Brahmasiddhi 10t> 
On the other hand, and by no means m a mutually exclusive man¬ 
ner, the Mlmamsakas interpret the central message of the Upa- 
msads m terms of ‘ meditative injunctions” ( upasanavidhi ) relating 
to mental acts of concentration or worship which arc internalized 
quasi-rituals, or they present the exploration and understanding of 
the atman itself as a duty which has to be performed 10 '’ 

Sankara himself uses the term arthavada as a familiar device of 
exegesis 108 But he insists that even an arthavada can be the vehicle 
of genuine, fully authoritative revelation, provided that it is a vid- 
yamanarthavada, that is, neither a mere repetition ( anuvada ) of what 
is already known otherwise, noi a gunavada, which has to be ex¬ 
plained metaphorically, since its literal interpretation would contra¬ 
dict obvious facts lus In general, however, Sankara leaves no doubt 
that m his view the concept of arthavada cannot do justice to the 
Upamsads, this culmination of the Veda’ ( vedanta ) On the other 
hand, the central statements of the Upamsads cannot be interpreted 
in terms of cognitive or ineditational injunctions, the truth concern¬ 
ing atman/brahman is nothing “to be done” or “enacted’ (karya"°) 
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Just insofar as they teach what truly is and has always been, the 
Upanisads are revelation in the fullest possible sense 

But although Sankara does not agree with the Mlmamsa, its 
way of seeing the Veda as a complex, highly differentiated structure 
of discourse provides the indispensable background for under¬ 
standing his own approach to the Veda The notion of arthavada is 
an important model for his own interpretation of the Veda as para¬ 
phrasing itself by means of examples and argumentation (yukti), as 
explicating its central statements for the sake of human compreher 
sion 1,1 His disciple Padmapada occasionally uses the term yuk- 
tyarthavada 112 

Worldly Knowledge and the Domain of Vedic 
Revelation 

8 Insofar as they teach the truth of nondualism, the Upa¬ 
nisads reveal what cannot be known otherwise The worldly means 
of knowledge (pramana) do not apply to the absolute unity of brah¬ 
man They are inherently related to the realm of “name and form,” 
that is, to particularity and plurality, they function properly m the 
context of vyavahdra , accompanying and guiding such ordinary 
worldly activities as eating and drinking 113 But in the case of brah¬ 
man, there is no “mark” ( hnga ) that would make it accessible to in¬ 
ference Absolute unity escapes the worldly means of knowledge, 
since it is incompatible with their underlying conditions, these 
means alone can neither prove nor disprove it 114 

Does this imply that there is no direct confrontation between 
sruti and the worldly means of knowledge (pratyaksa, anumana, 
etc p They do not function in the same horizon or at the same level, 
and since sruti deals with what can never be the object of percep 
tion, etc , it seems that there can be no mutual contradiction In¬ 
deed, Sankara states that the Veda does not try to tell us that fire is 
cold and makes things wet “* It does not try to establish specific 
worldly facts against the data of our worldly experience Yet, there is 
no such consistent “separation of domains” as we find it in Pur- 
vamlmamsa In fact, Sankara argues explicitly against the attempt to 
restrict the authority of sruti to its own specific domain ( svavisaya ) 
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and to leave what is not within this domain to the claims of human 
reasoning, it is unacceptable for him to say yady api srutih pramanam 
svavisaye bhavati, tatha-api pramanantarena visaydpahare ’nyapard bhavi- 
tum aihati (‘"Even if the Veda is authoritative with reference to its 
own proper domain, it may still be subject to another criterion, if a 
domain has been taken over by another means of knowledge ”) 116 
There is no self-sufficient “domain” m which human cognition 
could have a sovereignty and authority equal to the unconditional 
authority of the Veda, and the Veda does not simply leave this 
world to the “worldly” means of knowledge On the other hand, the 
Purvamlmamsakas use the principle of the separation of domains 
against Advaita Vedanta They claim that it would be factually and 
psychologically impossible for the Veda to remove that conviction 
concerning the reality and plurality of worldly existence that is up¬ 
held by the more immediate testimony of sense perception, and that 
the human mind has the necessary freedom of responding to verbal 
revelation only in the area of dharma, which is inaccessible to 
worldly ascertainment 117 

In Sankara’s view, the Vedic revelation negates the ultimate 
truth of plurality, the framework in which it appears and m which 
its worldly ascertainment is possible 118 But this does not mean that it 
concerns only the ultimate metaphysical status of the world of plu¬ 
rality, without affecting its own internal conditions Insofar as it 
speaks about transcendence, the Veda also speaks about what has to 
be transcended There are no strict borderlines The Veda “reveals” 
reality as well as appearance in its sotenologically relevant details, 
and it precludes a systematic and unrestricted usage and develop¬ 
ment of the worldly means of knowledge even within this world 

Sankara sees this world as a constellation of “place, time and 
causality” ( desakalammitta ) or a network of ‘ends and means” (sd- 
dhyasadhanabhava ,!9 ) But this does not mean that it is a structure of 
empirically verifiable or falsifiable regularities It is not at all a Kant¬ 
ian ‘ context of experience,” a realm of empirical inquiry and of 
progressive discovery of order and regularity Instead, it is the 
realm of samsara, of transmigration and of retributive causality, and 
it is governed by factors (such as adhikara, adrsta/apurva, etc) that 
are themselves not amenable to worldly ascertainment and explana¬ 
tion ‘Sankara emphasizes that only sruti is a really authoritative 
source for our knowledge and understanding of the processes of 
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karma and transmigration attempts to explain this matter m terms 
of assumptions produced by human thought alone ( purusamatipra - 
bhavah kalpanah) are inevitably futile, the various theories and con¬ 
ceptualizations presented by the Samkhya or the Vaisesika, by the 
Buddhists or the Jamas, are contradicted by one another as well as 
by sruti ” 120 

Sankara agrees with the Mlmamsa that the Veda is the authori¬ 
tative source of the knowledge of dharma, and he does not question 
the validity of the Vedic injunctions which constitute the center of 
dharma But he does not understand this dharma in terms of a 
nonfactual “ought ” The “work portion” of the Veda “enjoins” only 
insofar as it describes the network of sadhyasadhanabhava , it re¬ 
veals the relationship between acts and results, means and ends, and 
it leaves it to man to pursue such ends or not P1 In this sense, San¬ 
kara may be called the most radical advocate of the istasadhanata 
interpretation of the Vedic injunctions 

The “certainty” of anumana is derived from the regularity of 
natural phenomena, but the world is such that the possibility of ex¬ 
ceptions or irregularities can never be excluded Because of the “va¬ 
riety of place, time and occasion” (< desakalanimittavaicitrya ), the same 
causal factor may produce completely different effects—in a man¬ 
ner which cannot be ascertained “by mere reasoning” (kevalena tar- 
kena iu ) Even the most familiar case of anumana, the inference of 
fire from smoke, may be used to illustrate the unreliability of infer¬ 
ence udvapite ’py agnau gopalaghutikadidhantasya dhumasya disyamana- 
tvdt (“because the smoke which is, for instance, kept in the con¬ 
tainers of cowherds, is still seen even after the fire has been 
extinguished’) 1<M 

‘Examples” (drstanta, udaharana) cannot exclude the possibility 
of such exceptions, and they cannot establish the “invariable con¬ 
comitance” of such phenomena as fire and smoke, and they would 
certainly not be sufficient to establish brahman as the cause of the 
world (1 e , to justify a “cosmological proof”) 124 There are no 
worldly “examples ’ which could add such proof or validation to the 
Upamsadic teachings about biahman 

It is a fundamental advantage which the Vedantic teacher has 
over his opponent, the “logician,” that he does not have to rely on 
examples” and on the patterns of worldly experience, and that his 
teachings do not always have to be ‘in accordance with experience ’ 
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(yathadrstam 1 ) In various commentanal contexts, leferentes to such 
examples’ or data of experience are dismissed as irrelevant and 
the need to adjust the teachings of Vedanta to worldly expenenct is 
denied 1 b Of course Sankara himself uses many ‘examples ’ and he 
leaves no doubt that m his view they work at least as well for the 
teaching of Vedanta as they work for any other teaching, but unlike 
other teachings Vedanta is not built upon worldly “examples ” p 

9 Reason (yukti, tarka) as such cannot produce parallel, 
equallv authoritative demonstrations of the truth of the Upamsadic 
“great savings ” It has its legitimate role under the guidance of and 
m cooperation with sruti But this m itself has far-reaching implica¬ 
tions and ramifications 

First of all, it requires according to Sankara, that sruti should be 
interpreted consistently, that is as teaching one identical truth and 
as not contradicting itself There cannot be different and conflicting 
doctrines concerning the one identical biahman Variety may be 
found in the methods of preparation the meditational or devo¬ 
tional appioaches to what has not yet been properly understood as 
ultimate reality, but there can only be one true ‘science’ concerning 
this realitv na ca-ekarupe brahmany anekarupam vijnandm sambhdvanti 
na hy anyatha-artho nyatha jnanam zty abhrantam bhavati yadi punar 
ekasmin brahmam bahum vijnandm vedantantaresu pratipipadaymtam, 
tesam ekam abhrantam, bhrdntdni-itarani-ity andsvasaprasango vedantesu 
( There cannot be different cognitions relating to the one identical 
brahman, since it cannot be true that knowledge and its object are at 
variance If however many different cognitions concerning the one 
brahman were being proposed in different Upanisads, then only 
one of these could be true and the others would be erroneous As a 
result there would be a loss of confidence m the Upanisads’) 18 
Ultimately the one Vedic message concerning the one identical 
brahman is conveyed by one single sentence (of the type of the tat 
tvam asi) jndnaikdrthaparatvdt tam vdkyam ekam tato viduh 1 ' 

The interpretation of sruti has to be committed to the postulate 
that it teaches the same truth about the same subject matter, atman/ 
brahman, which ma\ be referred to by a great variety of names 
Within sruti, i e the Vedic-Upamsadic texts themselves, full lecon- 
cihation or concordance (samanvaya) has to be the goal of exegesis, 
m order to achieve this goal Sankara applies various exegetic de- 
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vices, which we do not have to discuss m detail His basic perspective 
is the distinction of levels ’ of truth or rather of discourse, adjusted 
to different levels of understanding 130 Concerning the relation of 
sruti to smrti, purana, etc , it is not seen in terms of strict saman- 
vaya, but according to the vedamulatva principle, which implies a 
subordination of all other sources to the authority of the Veda and 
their partial and conditional recognition only While Sankara is in¬ 
debted to the Purvamimamsa view of the relation between sruti and 
smrti, his view of the relation between sruti and reason is, as we 
have seen, quite different H1 

This difference follows from the fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the subject-matters of Purva- and Uttaramlmamsa, that is, 
dharma and atman/brahman In the case of dharma, reason or sec¬ 
ular human knowledge has a strictly and exclusively exegetic role in 
that it can only be applied to the sacred texts dealing with dharma, 
never to dharma as such and per se In the case of brahman, on the 
other hand, there is an applicability, though governed and con¬ 
trolled by the sacred texts dealing with this subject-matter, not just 
to these texts, but also to their subject-matter itself and as such 
After emphasizing that the understanding of brahman ( brahmava - 
gati) is only achieved through thinking about and clarifying the 
meaning of the sacred words (■ vakyarthavicaranadhyavasana ), not by 
using such worldly means of knowledge as anumana, Sankara 
states satsu tu vedantavakyesu jagato janmadikaranavadisu tadarthagra- 
hanadardhyaya-anumanam apt vedantavakyavirodhi pramanam bhavan na 
mvdryate, srutya-eva ca sahdyatvena tarkasya-abhyupetatvat Referring to 
Brhadaranyaka Upamsad II, 4, 5 and Chandogya Upanisad VI, 14, 
2, he adds iti ca purusabuddhisahayyam atmano darsayati na dharmaji- 
piasayam iva srutyadaya eva pramanam brahma]ijnasayam, kimtu sru - 
tyadayo ’nubhavadayas ca yathasambhavam iha pramanam anubhava- 
asanatvad bhutavastuvisayatvac ca brahmajnanasya (‘ Once there are 
such Upamsadic statements which tell the cause of the world 
etc , then also inference, insofar as it is a means of knowledge not 
opposed to the Upamsadic texts, is not ruled out in order 
to strengthen the understanding of the meaning of those state¬ 
ments, for it is revelation itself which admits reasoning as a support¬ 
ing factor With these words, the Vedic revelation shows its 

alliance with the human intellect Concerning the inquiry into brah¬ 
man, the Veda and other authoritative texts are not, as is the case 
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with the inquiry into dharma the onlv authontv here, the Veda 
and as far as appropriate peiceptual experience and so forth are 
authoritative means of knowledge since the knowledge of brahman 
amounts ultimatelv to experience, and has as its object something 
that is really there ) n 

This important programmatic statement has to be supple 
mented b\ cautionar\ remarks in later sections of the BrahmasCitra 
bhasva In the commentary on Sutra II 1, 4, a puivapaksin is pre 
sented who tries to utilize what has been said in the commentary on 
I 1 2 as an argument for the independent authority of reason San 
kara responds to this m his commentary on II, 1,6 trying to make 
sure that his own previous statements are not used for propagating 
independent reasoning under the pretext of scriptural exegesis na 
anena misena suskatarkasya-dtmaldbhah sambhavati srutyanu^rhlta eva hy 
atra tarko nubhavan^atvena-asriyate (“In such a spurious fashion, dry 
reasoning cannot be established, since only such reasoning which is 
approved b\ the Veda is here referred to as being conducive to true 
experience This corresponds to the formula used in the con 
eluding commentarial statement on Sutra I, 1 1 vedantavakyami 

mamsd tadaoirodhitarkopakarana 

The statement on Brahmasutra I 1 2 is not only an important 
indication of how Sankara’s references to an alliance between rea¬ 
son and Vedic revelation should be understood It may also provide 
a key for interpreting his other, at times apparently conflicting, 
statements m this matter I he Veda itself indicates its alliance with 
worldly, human insight legitimizing guiding, limiting its use I his 
is a framework and context that includes and covers most of San¬ 
kara’s different and allegedly divergent statements a framework 
that accounts for a certain flexibility and variability in approaching 
the theme of reason and revelation and that provides the back¬ 
ground for a basically coherent and consistent inerpretation On the 
one hand Sankara s way of finding reason and argumentation in 
the Upanisads themselves in particular m the Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
msad may be seen as an exemplification of his programmatic state¬ 
ments on Brahmasutra I 1,2, on the other hand, what he does in 
such argumentative texts as the second prose chapter of the Upade- 
sasahasrl may be seen as his own utilization of those possibilities of 
reasoning and argumentation that in his view have been authorized 
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b\ the \ td i use If What the (limnological relationship of these 
piogrammatu statements and actual procedures mav be is a ques- 
tion we do not have to discuss m our present context m 

10 1 he \ eda not onh authorizes a certain limited use of hu¬ 

man reasoning it ilso emplovs argumentation and demonstration 
among its own modes of expression and communication It uses the 
language of reason of ‘logical demonstration as a means of expli¬ 
cation and persuasion, thus creating the basic patterns of and the 
openness for legitimate human reasoning In this manner, reason¬ 
ing itself is traced back to the Veda as a dimension of its own im¬ 
personal, vet benevolent and skillful manner of speaking to the 
world 

Sankara says that in all the Upamsads ultimate unitv is first pre¬ 
sented as a thesis and then explicated or frustrated in the sense that 
the world, £ by means of examples and reasons is explained as a 
modification or part of the absolute self, finallv, unity appears again 
as a conclusion or summary sarvasu hy upamsatsu purvam ekatvam 
pratijnaya drstantair hetubhis ca paramatmano vikaramsaditvam jagatah 
pratipadya punar ekatvam upasamharati Sankara adds that the cos¬ 
mological passages dealing with the origination, continuation and 
dissolution of the world appear generally between “introductions’ 
(upakrama) and summarizing conclusions’ ( upasamhdra ) concerning 
the unity of the individual and the absolute self, therefore, he sees it 
as their purpose to convey and to establish the idea of unity The 
terminology which Sankara uses m this context is in part identical 
with the terminology of the classical theory of inference But it is 
also a terminology of persuasion and instruction, and its logical” 
connotations cannot be separated from its pedagogical” implica¬ 
tions That the sacred texts cannot teach their transempirical sub¬ 
ject-matter without relying on “worldly words and meanings,” or 
without regard for what is empirically obvious, is emphasized in the 
preceding passage na ca laukikapadapadarthasrayanavyatirekena dga - 
mena sakyam ajnatam vastvantaram avagamayitum The use of “exam¬ 
ples” is part of a procedure which—whatever its logical” implica¬ 
tions may be—is ultimately didactic or pedagogical taddrstantopada- 
nena tadavirodhy eva vastvantaiam jnapayitum piainttam sastram Hb The 
Veda itself may devise an inferential procedure and, “under the 
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guise of a story,” teach us in a manner which suits our human un¬ 
derstanding athavd srutih svayam eva akhydyikavyajena anumdnamdr 
gam upanyasya-asmdn bodhayati puiusamatim anusaranti 117 

Sankara’s observations on the role of reason m revelation are 
exemplified by his interpretation of specific Upamsadic texts, in 
particular the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, which he divides into more 
‘sastric,” “proclamative” and more “rational,” argumentative sec¬ 
tions and which he sees as a sequence of steps corresponding loosely 
to those m a “syllogism ” In his introduction to Brhadaranyaka Upa 
msad II, 5, which opens the so-called madhukanda (or madhubrah - 
manq), Sankara discusses the function of this section with reference 
to the threefold procedure of sravana, manana and mdidhyasana 
(mentioned before m II, 4, 5 and again in IV, 5, 6) He suggests 
that its function is to eliminate doubts which arise in connection 
with the “reasoning,” tarka, which is implied by manana, or perhaps 
to present again as a “conclusion” ( mgamana) what was first pre 
sented as a thesis and then supported by a “reason” ( hetu) athavd 
atma-eva-idam sarvam iti pratijndtasya-atmotpattisthitilayatvam hetum 
uktvd punar dgama-pradhdnena madhubrahmanena pratijnatasya-arthasya 
nigamanam krvyate tatha hi naiyayikair uktam hetvapadesat pratijndyah 
punarvacanam nigamanam iti He rejects another explanation that his 
commentator Anandagin attributes to Bhartrprapanca, and he em 
phasizes again that reasoning has to be m accordance with the sa¬ 
cred texts sarvatha-api tu yatha-agamena-avadhantam tarkatas tathd-eva 
mantavyam (“Or rather After presenting the fact that the world has 
its origin, existence and dissolution m the self as a reason for the 
thesis that the entire world is nothing but the seif, the content of the 
thesis is restated as a conclusion by the rriadhubrahmana, which is 
dominated by authoritative tradition In this sense, the Naiyayikas 
say The restatement of the thesis, after giving the reason, is the 
conclusion But in any case, one has to apply reasoning m accor¬ 
dance with what has been ascertained by the sacred texts ”) 138 In the 
introduction to Brhadaranyaka Upanisad III, 1, m the opening sec¬ 
tion of the so-called ydjnavalkyakanda , Sankara says that this section 
deals with the same topic as the preceding madhukanda, but that it 
is not a mere repetition, since it is dominated by reasoning upa- 
pattipradhanatvad atikrdntena madhukandena samanarthatve *pi sati na 
punaruktatd madhukandam hy agamapradhanam agamopapatti hy atmai- 
katvaprakdsanaya pravrtte saknutah karatalagatabilvam iva darsayitum 
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srotavyo mantavyah iti hy uktam tasmad d^amdrthasya eva partksdpur- 
vakam nirdhdianaya ydjnavalklyam kandam upapattipiadhdnam drabhyate 
( Although it deals with the same topic as the preceding madhu- 
kanda there is no repetition, since it relies primarih on argumenta¬ 
tion The madhukanda on the other hand relies primarih on au- 
thoritatue tradition When both sacred tradition and argumentation 
are bent upon demonstrating tne unitv of the self thev are capable 
of showing it as clearly as a bilva fruit on the palm of one s hand for 
it has been said that the self should be heard about and reflected 
upon Therefore the yajnavalkyakdnda , which relies primarih on ar¬ 
gumentation, is introduced in order to determine the meaning of 
the sacred tradition m accordance with rational reflection ) in 

In the introduction to IV 5 (the maih eyibi dhmana ), the ma- 
dhukanda is again charactenzed as being dominated b\ authoritative 
tradition ( aqamapradhdna ), the yajfiavalkyahanda as being dominated 
bv reasoning (upapattipi adhana), and the section on Maitrcvl is now 
presented as a conclusion (nigamana, with another reference to 
Nvayasutra I, 1 39) atha-idamm niqamanasthdniyam maitieylhrdh 

manam drabhyate ayam ca nyayo vdkyakovulaih paiiqihlto hetvapadisdl 
pratijndydh punarvacanam mqamanam iti ( Now the maitreylbiah 
mana is introduced, which represents a conclusion And this is the 
rule adopted by the experts m dialectics I he restatement of the 
thesis, after giving the reason, is the conclusion ) In addition, the 
possibility of a somewhat modified explanation is suggested, and the 
concordance and cooperation of agama and upapatti is again em 
phasized 140 In his commentary on Brhadaranvaka Upamsad II, 4 
10, which presents the Vedas and their auxihars texts (sc itihdsah 
purdnam vxdya upanisadah slokdh s utidny anuvydkhydndm vydkhydndm) 
as an “exhalation of this great being, that is biahman (asya mahato 
bhutasya nihsvasitam ), Sankara explains that this eightfold variety of 
auxiliary texts is part of the mantras and brahmanas, that it is the 
Vedic revelation itself which encompasses these wavs of discourse 
and instruction 

Such didactic paths and structures are part of the inner rich¬ 
ness and variability of the Veda, which is not just a source of 
knowledge side by side with other such sources but a comprehen¬ 
sive framework, a universe of discourse adjusted to the require¬ 
ments of those who rely on it Repeatedly, Sankara almost pc rsoni- 
fies the Veda, as if it were a good, skillful teacher, reacting to the 
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needs of students, or a loving, caring mother 141 But it is, of course, 
an impersoral structure which fulfills these “personal” aspirations, 
and which is not only the source of truth, but also the prototype of 
good teaching The Veda teaches the ultimate truth by reaching 
down into the world of appearance and illusion, by relating its state¬ 
ments and its methods of instruction to the way reality appears to 
those who are still in ignorance 142 It “translates” its proclamation of 
ultimate unity into the language of vyavahara, of worldly practice 
and orientation The employment of inferential or quasi-mferential 
procedures is part of this, anumana >tself has its genuine place in 
the context of vyavahara and its practical patterns of analogy and 
regularity 143 Only the Veda can legitimize the “transworldly” use of 
worldly inferential “marks” (linga) and can validate worldly “exam 
pies” (drstanta) as indications or illustrations of the absolute self or 
brahman 

By pointing out “examples” and “inferential” methods m the 
Veda and by using such devices himself, Sankara appeals to what 
the world accepts as proof and demonstration, but in terms of his 
understanding of the Veda, these are only illustrations, basically di¬ 
dactic devices, and there is no claim on his part to add proof and 
validity to what the Veda teaches 

11 As we have seen, the inferential demonstrations of the self 
which the Naiyayikas and Mlmamsakas claim as their own achieve¬ 
ments are, m Sankara’s view, based upon Vedic “marks” or “rea 
sons” (linga, hetu) Sankara’s two references to Nyayasutra I, 1, 39, 
which figure so prominently in H Bruckner’s presentation, have to 
be understood accordingly 144 Quoting the Nyaya definition of 
nigamana does certainly not imply a commitment to the Nyaya the¬ 
ory of knowledge and reasoning, or to the metaphysical background 
of the Nyaya system ( This is quite obvious from other passages 
where Sankara quotes the Nyayasutra text, for example, in his com¬ 
mentary on Brahmasutra I, 1, 4 (quoting Nyayasutra I, 1, 2) and II, 
2, 37 (quoting Nyayasutra I, 1, 18) In both these cases, Sankara 
uses the Nyaya formulations with approval and as convenient de¬ 
vices for appealing to those whom he wants to instruct and con¬ 
vince But instead of accepting them as authoritative statements in 
their own context, he includes them in and adjusts them to his con¬ 
text of Advaita Vedanta This is quite evident in his reference to 
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Nyayasutra I, 1,2, where he adds or even substitutes brahman in the 
Nyaya enumeration of decisive soteriological factors 

Moreover, we have to remember that by the time of Sankara 
nigamana had found its way into the exegetic terminology of the 
Purvamlmamsa The following resonance of Nyayasutra I, 1, 39, 
applied to an exegetic context, is found m Sahara’s commentary on 
Mlmamsasutra VII, 1, 12 nigamanam ca pratijndya hetos ca punar - 
vacanam Nigamana is often used as the counterpart of upakrama, 
“commencement,” “initial statement,” usually concerning the rela¬ 
tionship between an initially stated general rule and its subsequent 
specification The following passage from Sahara’s commentary on 
Mlmamsasutra I, 4, 24 exemplifies the correlation of upakrama and 
nigamana m the context of ritual exegesis anjanasdmdnyena vdkya - 
sya-upakramo, ghrtena vtsesena nigamanam, yatha-upakramam mgamayi- 
tavyam ekasmm vdkye In such contexts, upakrama may be replaced 
with arambha and nigamana with upasamhara , which, together with 
upakrama, is also a significant term in Sankara’s description of the 
structure of the Upamsads, m particular m his commentary on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upamsad 

The exegetic role of upakrama and upasamhara, not suffi¬ 
ciently noticed by H Bruckner, is later formalized by their inclusion 
into the Uttaramlmamsa list of the six exegetic “marks” ( hnga ), 
which are supposed to establish the purport ( tatparya ) of scriptural, 
specifically Upanisadic, teachings The following verse is frequently 
quoted by later Vedantins of all schools 140 upakramopasamhdrav abhy- 
aso ’purvata phalam arthavadopapatti ca hngam tdtparyamrnaye 

In his sixteenth-century compendium Vedantasara , Sadananda 
exemplifies the relationship between upakrama and upasamhara by 
referring to Chandogya Upamsad VI, 2, 1 ( ekam eva-advitiyam) and 
VI, 8, 7—16, 3 (aitadatmyam idam sarvam) He explains upapatti, the 
sixth and final “mark,” as follows prakaranapratipadyarthasadhane 
tatra tatra sruyamana yuktir upapattih , and he illustrates this by citing 
the example of the clay from Chandogya Upamsad VI, 1, 4 14b 

As stated earlier, the Veda, as understood by Sankara, speaks 
the language of direct enunciation and authoritative testimony as 
well as of illustration and argumentation Words like agama, sruti, 
sastra not only refer to the Veda as such and m its totality, they can 
also refer to one particular type of statement which occurs in the 
Veda, 147 one of the “languages” which it speaks It speaks a language 
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that requires simple listening and obedience, and another one 
which has to be accompanied b\ reflection, reasoning or meditation 
However, Sankara rejects the view, apparently presented by Bhartr- 
prapanca that the threefold scheme of sravana, manana, nididhya - 
sana corresponds to clearly separable portions of the Upamsads 148 
In his view, the different levels and modes of instruction which are 
reflected by these three ways or levels of responding to the Vedic 
revelation cannot be described m terms of such a mechanical sep¬ 
aration In general, the scheme of sravana, manana, and nididhya- 
sana does not play a very significant part in Sankara’s writings 149 
With reference to Sankara’s programmatic statements m his 
commentary on Brahmasutra I, 1, 2, we have suggested that his 
notion of an “alliance” between the Veda and human reason, his 
understanding of the didactic dimensions of the Veda and his way 
of finding the basis of legitimate reasoning in revelation itself pro¬ 
vide a framework that includes most of his different observations on 
“reason and revelation ” What may be perceived as inconsistency by 
Sankara s modern readers, need not appear as such in this context 
Sankara may use “reason” and “argumentation” to the extent that 
he presents an entirely “argumentative” section such as the second 
prose chaptei of the Upadesasahasri , without abandoning or compro¬ 
mising his underlying conception of the Vedic roots of legitimate 
reasoning and without contradicting his numerous explicit state¬ 
ments on the ultimate authority of the Veda la0 

This does, of course, not imply that Sankara could not have 
held more genuinely different positions m other periods of his life 151 
Even within the context of his fully developed Advaita Vedanta (i e , 
excluding his Gaudapada commentary), there is room for aijihiguity 
and oscillation, which is inherited and made more obvious and ex¬ 
plicit by some later Advaitms This may be illustrated by the role 
which anvayavyatireka , the method of ‘positive and negative concom¬ 
itance” (“continuity-and-discontinuity,” “coordinate presence and 
absence ) plays m the thought of Sankara and of his successors 


The Concept of anvayavyatireka 

12 Since P Hacker’s pioneering monograph on the di«ciples 
of Sankara, the meaning and functions of anvayavyatireka m Ad- 
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vaita Vedanta have been discussed by several scholars Hacker’s own 
statements are brief and somewhat evasive He characterizes an- 
vayavyatireka as a “logical method” aimed at clarifying the meaning 
of the “great sayings,” such as tat tvam asi , and as “reflection on the 
fact that the contents of the words as well as of the sentence are 
well-established and that the contrary is logically impossible ” lj2 
Whatever the exact implications of Hacker’s statements may be, it 
seems clear that he sees anvayavyatireka as a method to be applied 
to the interpretation of the tat tvam asi , that is, to the single words of 
this sentence as well as to then interrelation m tne sentence This is 
stated more categorically by J A B van Buitenen He interprets 
anvayavyatireka as an exegetic device designed to bring about the 
understanding of tat tvam asi as an identity statement, the positive 
procedure of anvaya determining what is identical m the meanings 
of tad and tvam and the negative procedure of vyatireka excluding 
from tad what is not m tvam and vice versa 1 ' 

S Mayeda discusses the method of anvayavyatireka m the intro¬ 
duction to his English translation of the Upadesasahasri In accor¬ 
dance with van Buitenen’s interpretation he characterizes the “an- 
vaya method” as the “positive formulation” of what is compatible in 
the meanings of tad and tvam , and vyatireka as “a negative formula¬ 
tion used to exclude all the incompatible meanings Mayeda, 
whose presentation is not always very precise, seems to regard an¬ 
vayavyatireka in its Vedantic sense as a somewhat peculiar method 
introduced by Sankara himself and used exclusively m the Upa¬ 
desasahasri He describes it as a ‘meditational method rather than 
an exegetical method” and associates it with what he calls “pan- 
samkhydna meditation”, 135 he adds that it is “essentially the same as 
jahadajahallaksand but that it was already “neglected” b\ his own 
pupils and “dropped by later Advaitms’ because of “a defect in logi¬ 
cal exactitude ” 15b T Vetter considers various aspects of an¬ 
vayavyatireka without committing himself to any particular systema¬ 
tic or historical thesis 157 

The interpretation by S Mayeda and his predecessors has been 
carefully reviewed by G Cardona, to whom we also owe a thorough 
and comprehensive study of the role of anvayavyatireka m gram¬ 
matical literature 158 Against Mayeda, Cardona emphasizes that rea¬ 
soning from anvaya and vyatireka 7 is not a kind of meditation and 
that it does not serve “directly to exclude incompatible meanings 
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ancl to retain compatible ones” m tat tvam asi and similar sentences 
Moreover, he rejects the contention that anvayavyatireka has a pe¬ 
culiar meaning in Advaita Vedanta or, even more specifically, in 
Sankara’s thought Instead, he sees it as a much more widely used 
“mode of reasoning” which “involves the continued presence ( an- 
vaya) and absence ( vyatireka )” of related entities and which in Ad¬ 
vaita Vedanta “serves to discriminate between what is and is not the 
self as well as to show what meanings may be attributed to given 
terms” He characterizes its basic pattern as follows 

“1) a When X occurs, Y occurs 

b When X is absent, Y is absent 
2) a When X occurs, Y is absent 
b When X is absent, Y occurs ” lj9 

At this point, there is no need to discuss Cardona’s stimulating 
argumentation Instead, we may focus on the implications which the 
“method” of anvayavyatireka has with regard to our theme of “rea¬ 
son and revelation,” and we can supplement Cardona’s analysis by 
adding further histoncal and philosophical observations This wider 
context may then lead us to a somewhat modified view of the role of 
anvayavyatireka m Advaita Vedanta as well as in other areas of In¬ 
dian thought 

In Sankara’s own writings, the references to anvayavyatireka 
are much less conspicuous than m those of his disciple Suresvara 
The most significant occurrences are found in verse-chapter XVIII 
of the Upadesasahasri, which deals with the interpretation of tat tvam 
asi After several references to “discrimination’ or “distinction” 
{viveka) between self and non-self in the preceding verses, the 
method of anvayavyatireka is introduced m verse 96 (which is 
quoted as verse IV, 22 in Suresvara’s Natskarmyasiddhi) 

anvayavyatirekau hi padarthasya padasya ca 
syad etad aham ity atra yuktir eva-avadharane 

S Mayeda translates this important verse as follows “The logi¬ 
cal means by which to ascertain [the meanings of] ‘this’ [and] T 
should indeed be the method of agreement and difference of the 
words and of the meanings of the words ’ T Vetter translates “An- 
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yava-und-Vyatneka von V\mtmhah und V\oit uin dumit test- 
zustellen was ich [b/w du J bedeuict duittc narnhch in subtiler 
Ubeilegung (vukti) btstchen [und nicht jtdeimann zuganghch 
sein] l " > 1 he inaccui icies in these two translations aie instructive 
and symptomatic Mayedas this and I’ 7 which mixes the etad m 
s yld etad with the tad in tat Warn asi is obviously prompted bv his 
erroneous assumption that amayavyatireka deals directly with the 
semantic compatibility of tad and tv am Vetter’s reversal of the sub¬ 
ject ( yukti ) and the predicate nominative ( anvayavyatirekau )—against 
the obvious intentions of Sankara and the explicit understanding of 
Suresvara—reflects his interpretation of yukti as a peculiar kind of 
‘subtle deliberation,” supposedly capable of establishing the exis¬ 
tence and nature of the atman lbI 

What the verse says can be rendered as follows “(The method 
of) contmuity-and-discontinuity (‘coordinate presence and absence’) 
of meanings and words that should be the method, indeed, (which 
applies) here m the case of the ascertainment of the meaning of ‘I w 
The word “I” with reference to its contexts and predicates as well as 
the corresponding entity with reference to its properties have to be 
investigated according to this method This is then immediately ex¬ 
emplified by the reference to deep sleep ( susupta) m verse 97 (cited 
in Naiskarmyasiddhi IV, 23), where the word aham is linked to a pred¬ 
icate (■ na-adraksam) which excludes all connotations of spatio-tempo¬ 
ral particularity and where the continuity of “seeing” ( drsti ), that is, 
of the awareness as such, is coordinated with the discontinuity or 
absence of all its objectrve contents ( pratyaya ) The anvaya of one 
element is juxtaposed with the vvatireka of all others, and its contin¬ 
ued presence is seen as indicating its independence from these 
other factors Verse 98 adds scriptural legitimacy by quoting from 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad IV, 3, where sruti itself demonstrates how 
to achieve discrimination (viveka) 

The following yerses, although dealing with other questions, re¬ 
main connected with the theme of viveka until anvayavyatireka is 
again explicitly mentioned in verse 176 The subsequent discussion 
is summarized m verse 193, which emphasizes the necessity of clari¬ 
fying the meaning of Warn before the ‘great saving” tat Warn asi can 
have its proper epistemic (and sotenological) impact This refers, of 
course, to the situation in Ghandogya Upanisad VI, where only the 
meaning of tad 1 e the non-dual absolute being (sat) has been ex- 
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plained before the tat tvam asi is introduced “If it were not aided by 
the remembrance of the (proper) meaning of tvam, the statement 
could not produce authoritative knowledge” ( tvamarthasmrtyasdhay - 
yad vakyam na-utpadayet pramam) In the preceding verses, Sankara 
has explained that it is for this very purpose of recalling the proper 
word-meaning that anvayavyatireka has been referred to (anvaya- 
vyatirekoktih padarthasmaranaya tu), without a discriminating under¬ 
standing of the word tvam (tvampadarthavivekatah ), the purport of 
the sentence, 1 e the eternal freedom of the self, would not become 
manifest The reference to anvayavyatireka is for the sake of such 
discriminative understanding and for no other purpose ( anvayavya-- 
tirekoktis tadvivekaya, na-anyatha) Sankara emphasizes this again since 
he is obviously aware that such or similar methods of analysing the 
phenomena of awareness and of “extracting” the meaning of “I”/ 
“you” have also been used m the context of extra-Vedic argumenta¬ 
tions For example, we may think of a statement such as Vaisesi- 
kasutra III, 2, 9, which claims that the atman can be known without 
the sacred texts because of the separability of the word “I” from all 
physical connotations ( aham iti sabdavyatirekan na-agamikam) San¬ 
kara’s own references to the role of anvayavyatireka m Yogacara 
etc will be discussed later l6 ’ 

13 Anvayavyatireka supports the “hearing” (sravana) of the 
Upanisadic “great sayings” insofar as it serves to eliminate confu¬ 
sions and supenmpositions from our self-understanding and from 
our usage of such words as ‘T and “you ” It does this by juxtapos¬ 
ing the continued presence of the pure subject of awareness with 
the discontinuity of its objective or objectiflable contents and by ex¬ 
posing the continued applicability of the word “I” in contexts where 
the connotations of spatio-temporal particularity which are habitu¬ 
ally associated with this word have disappeared It does not antici¬ 
pate that insight which can only result from the “hearing of the 
Upanisadic statements, but it is an essential prerequisite insofar as it 
helps to bring about the receptivity for the meaning and the liber¬ 
ating impact of the “great sayings ” 

Sankara does not always use the expression anvayavyatireka 
when he refers to “continuity-and-discontinuity’ as a means of 
achieving viveka, ‘discrimination ” He may also use such terms as 
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vyabhicdralaiyabhicdra This is the case m the second prose-chapter 
of the UpadesasahasrI, which represents a highly concentrated ef¬ 
fort to separate the essential nature of the atman from everything 
that is ‘adventitious” or accidental” ( agantuka ), that is, from the 
changing phenomena of the states of waking and dreaming and in 
general from all objective data Vyabhicara/avyabhicara are the 
guidelines of this analytic procedure What is essential never “devi¬ 
ates” or “depaits” (‘ vyabhtcar), while what is “accidental” may always 
be discontinued and cease to accompany what is essential kim ca 
svapnajdgante na tava-atmabhute, vyabhicdntvad , vastradivat na hi yasya 
yat svarupam tat tadvyabhican drstam svapnajdgante tu caitanyamdtram 
vyabhicaratah (‘The states of dreaming and waking are not your es¬ 
sence, since they may depart from you, just as your clothes, etc It 
never occurs that the essence of something departs from it But the 
states of dreaming and waking depart from pure consciousness ”) 1M 
Sankara goes on to emphasize that this nondeviating ’ essence 
persists in deep sleep, since only the objective contents ( drsta) are 
denied in this state, but not awareness or “seeing” (drsti) itself pas - 
yams tarhi susupte tvam, yasmad drstam eva piatisedhasi , na drstim 164 This 
corresponds to the statement m XVIII, 97 (na vdrayati drstim svdm, 
pratyayam tu msedhati ), which as we have seen, is meant to illustrate 
the “method ’ of anvayav yatireka introduced in the preceding verse 
In this analysis based upon vvabhicara/avyabhicara, the grammatical 
procedure of extracting identical word meanings from different 
sentence contexts does not play the role which it plays in the presen¬ 
tation of anva\avyatireka in chapter XVIII But the appeal to the 
grammatical implications of anvayavyatireka is primarily didactic, 
and as far as the analysis of phenomena and its goal of viveka are 
concerned, the two procedures are not essentially different 

The terminology of vyabhicara is already used in Sankara’s de¬ 
scription of the relationship between “the fourth” ( turiya ) and the 
three worldly states (avasthd) of consciousness Turiya, identified 
with the atman or absolute awareness, never “deviates” from the 
other three (1 e never leaves them unaccompanied) 1(33 In the same 
sense, the “known” or ‘knowable” {jneya) may be said to “deviate” 
from “knowledge” (jndna ), while on the other hand jndna never 
leaves jneya unaccompanied na jndnam vyabhicarati kadacid apt 
jneyam Ibfa 
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It should be noted that in these passages Sankara does not use 
i*\abhicaui in the logical or epistemological perspective 1 e in the 
sense of the logical deviation' of an inferential reason (hetu) being 
present without its infeiendum (sadhva) In Sankara's usage, 
vvabhicaia and the conesponding veib forms do not indicate an 
unaccompanied piesence but a failuie to be present in a relation¬ 
ship of concomitance md an ontological delect r ithei than a logical 
one 

Another impoitant text dealing with the sepaiation of what is 
essential from what is nonessential 1 c with the isolation of pure 
awareness, is Sankaras commentaiv on Brhadaianvaka Upamsad 
IV, 3 (specifically IV, 3, 7) I his is the Upamsadic section which 
Sankara invokes after introducing anvayavyatireka in his Upa- 
desasahasr 1 , stating that here the Veda itself teaches the discrimi¬ 
nation of awareness and its contents lr/ While neither vyabhicara/ 
avyabhicara nor anvayavyatireka are explicitly mentioned in the 
commentary on this section, the words vyatireka and vyatinkta are 
frequently used lbS Moreover, Sankara refers repeatedlv to the sim¬ 
ile of the extraction of the munja grass from its stalk, which is al¬ 
ready found in the Satapatha Brahmana and the Katha Upamsad 
and which is subsequently used as one of the most familiar illustra¬ 
tions of the purpose as well as of the procedure of anvayavyatireka lbJ 

Upadesasahasri XVIII is not the only text where Sankara uses 
the term anvayavyatireka, and although the contexts and connota¬ 
tions of these other usages mav vary, they illustrate and supplement 
the statements of the Upadesasahasri In his commentary on 
Brahmasutra II, 1, 5, Sankara relates the story of Prajapati and the 
vital organs 10 In order to detexmine which among them is superior 
to the others, Prajapati asks them to depart successively from the 
body It turns out that only breath ( prana) is indispensable, since 
the body and all the other organs could not subsist without it Thus, 
through this successive departure the superiority of prana is ascer¬ 
tained according to the method of continuity-and-discontinuity” 
(ekaikotkramanena-anvayavyatirekabhyam prariasraisthyapratipattih) This 
is obviously not a ‘technical context Still, the expression ekaikotkra- 
mana may be taken as a graphic paraphrase of what Sankara seems 
to have in mind when he refers to anvayavyatireka as a method of 
clarifying the meaning of tvam the nonessential elements may 
leave, what is essential will stay 
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Anvayavyatireka and the “Rule 
of Co-Apprehension” 

14 In his commentary on Gaudapada’s Karika III, 31, San¬ 
kara refers to the theory that manas is the principle of all plurality 
or that all this plurality is nothing but manas, and he says, para¬ 
phrasing Gaudapada’s argumentation anvayavyatirekalaksanam anu - 
manam aha sa'njam mana iti pratijnd, tadbhdve bhdvat tadabhave ca - 
abhavdt 

The final statement corresponds clearly to Cardona’s first prop¬ 
osition 

1) a When X occurs, Y occurs 
b When X is absent, Y is absent 

Although Sankara calls this an anumana, it is a more stringent rela¬ 
tionship than what is ordinarily presupposed for an “inference,” 
that is, “positive and negative concomitance” in the sense of a state¬ 
ment and its contraposition “When X occurs, Y occurs When Y is 
absent, X is absent ” In this case, manas is not simply inferred from 
plurality, but plurality is reduced to manas m a manner which 
amounts to identification 

It is this kind of reductive, identifying argumentation, applied 
to the relationship between ‘ body” and “soul” (i e , life, awareness, 
etc), which Sankara attributes to the materialists in his commentary 
on Brahmasutra III, 3, 53—54 Just like Sabara before him, Sankara 
refers to the dead body as a case against the universal and reversible 
concomitance,—sometimes called ‘homogeneous concomitance” 
(samdvinabhava , etc ) and amounting to what is known as ‘equi- 
pollence” in the terminology of traditional Western logic—, be¬ 
tween the organic body and the soul-constituents, life, etc 1 In this 
case, the positive concomitance tadbhdve bhavad has been proven 
wrong, since the dead body, while still being an organism, is without 
the soul-constituents life, etc Although the compound anvayavyati¬ 
reka does not occur in this section, the word vyatireka is not only 
used by Sankara, but also by Sabara and already by Badarayana in 
Sutra III, 3, 54, as we have seen, it is also a key-word in the Vaise- 
sika argumentation about the existence of the atman 1 ’ 

Corresponding to what we said about vyabhicara, vyatireka can 
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indicate an “exception to” or a “deviation from” a relationship of 
concomitance either in the sense of occurring without its relatum or 
in the sense of leaving the relatum unaccompanied, in either case, 
we are dealing with a concomitance of presence and absence, that is, 
a discontinuity However, vyatireka, as used in the commentary on 
Gaudapada’s Kanka III, 31, can also indicate a concomitance of ab¬ 
sences (m the sense of tadabhave ca-abhavad or Cardona’s “when X is 
absent, Y is absent”) In accordance with the different meanings of 
vyatireka, as well as with a more or less stringent usage of anvaya, 
we have different “modes” of anvayavyatireka, which serve differ¬ 
ent, although not always clearly distinguished, functions in the his¬ 
tory of Indian thought Anvayavyatireka as a combination of con¬ 
comitant presences and concomitant absences may be used to 
support claims of identity and mutual reducibility, if it applies “con¬ 
comitance” in the strict sense of a fully reversible, “homogeneous” 
relationship In a less stringent manner, i e , in the sense of a state¬ 
ment and its contraposition, it is widely used in inferential reason¬ 
ing, which does not normally require a reversible or homogenous 
concomitance between the inferential reason (hetu) and the mferen- 
dum {sadhya) In an essential, though often problematic and ambig¬ 
uous sense, anvayavyatireka is related to the empirical ascertain¬ 
ment of causality {karyakdranabhdva) or the relationship between 
means and ends ( sadhyasadhanabhava ), and m general to the idea of 
order, regular succession and predictability in the universe 173 In this 
sense, Sankara refers to fortunetellers as anvayaxjyatvrekakusala , since 
they know how certain dream-phenomena are accompanied or fol¬ 
lowed by actual events 174 The second “mode” of auvayavyatireka, 
which uses vyatireka m the sense of “discontinuity” or “concomi¬ 
tance of absence and presence, is primarily a method of differen¬ 
tiation and discrimination, designed to separate one element from 
its association or identification with others 

Although the word anvayavyatireka has clearly distinguishable 
connotations m its different contexts, it seems that in Sankara’s view 
these different connotations and usages converge m their basic im¬ 
plications and constitute variations of one basic phenomenon think¬ 
ing in terms of continuities and discontinuities 175 This is not just 
one specific ‘mode of reasoning,” but the basic structure and orien¬ 
tation of “reasoning” as such, of what Sankara calls yukti, tarka, or 
anumana Anvayavyatireka is certainly not Sankara’s “own method ” 
It is something he finds being used m numerous legitimate and llle- 
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gitimate 1 e extra-Vedic or anti-Vedic contexts, and he adopts its 
\anous 'modes’ cautiously and only insofar as they contribute to 
the clarification of the Vedic revelation or to the refutation of oppo¬ 
sing views This can be further illustrated by Sankara’s treatment of 
the teaching of the Buddhist Yogacara school, which he combines 
with chose of the school of Dignaga 

The Yogacara-Vijnana vada tule of co-apprehension” (sahopa- 
lambhaniyama) proclaims the universal and reversible concomitance, 
that is, the utter inseparability of awareness (vijnana) and its con¬ 
tents or objects (visaya) As understood by Sankara, it is used to sup¬ 
port the 'consciousness-only theory, 1 e , the reductive identifica¬ 
tion of extramental entities with elements of awareness There can 
be no doubt that this is a much more significant challenge to San¬ 
kara’s own thought than its radical counterpart, the somewhat ar¬ 
chaic materialistic dehatmavada discussed in the commentary on 
Brahmasutra III, 3, 53—54 It applies the principle of concomitant 
presences and concomitant absences in the context of a phenome¬ 
nology of awareness thus, an area which is much closer to Sankara s 
own awareness-oriented thought 

In his commentary on Brahmasutra II, 2, 28, Sankara charac¬ 
terizes the Yogacara argumentation as follows apt ca sahopalam- 
bhamyamad abhedo vtsayavijndnayor dpatati na hy anayor ekasya-anupa- 
lambhe * nyasya-upalambho *sti In his commentary on Brhadaranyaka 
Upamsad IV, 3, 7, he says, paraphrasing the “rule of co-apprehen- 
sion yad dfu yadvyatirekena na-upalabhyate , tat tavanmdtram vastu 
drstam Already Rumania, without knowing Dharmaklrti’s concept 
of sahopalambhaniyama , has argued against the Yogacara idea of “co- 
apprehension” and for the separation ( bhinnata) of the 'apprehend¬ 
ing” (grahaka) and the “apprehended’ (grdhya) element of awareness 
(i e , of vijnana and visaya) by invoking anvayavyatireka As an in¬ 
stance of an apprehending” part continuing to be present, while 
the apprehended’ element is absent, he mentions the case that 
somebody remembers that he has perceived something, but does 
not recall the content of his perception 

na smarami mayd ko pi grhito *rthas tada-iti hi 
smaranti grdhakotpddam grdhyarupavivarjitam 

tadatyantdvindbhavdn na-ekakaram hi jay ate 
anvayavyatirekdbhydm siddha-evam bhinnatd tayoh 
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( 1 do not remember whether I perceived any kind of object at that 
time ’ In such situations, people remember die occurrence of an act 
of perception without its content Thus an identical form cannot 
be derived from an invariable co-occurrence, rather, their differ¬ 
ence is established by positive and negative concomitance ”) !7b 

Earlier in the same chapter of his Slokavdrttika , Rumania has 
presented the Yogacarm himself arguing m terms of anvayavyati- 
reka Contact with external objects cannot be the cause of the defi¬ 
nite forms or contents of awareness, since these “forms” (< akara ) oc¬ 
cur also in memories, dreams, etc , when there is no such contact 
On the other hand, they can never, not even in the waking state, 
occur without consciousness and its dispositions or impressions 
(vdsand ), therefore, they are caused by the impressions 

na hi tatra-arthasamsargah, kevald vasana-eva tu 
hetutvena-upapanna-iti sd-eva jagraddhiyam apt 
anvayavyatirekabhydm evam jnd?ia$ya gamy ate 
akarah, na hi bdhyasya jnandpeto nidarsyate 

(‘ In such cases as dreams etc , there is no contact with external ob¬ 
jects, the disposition alone is established as the cause Therefore, it 
is also the cause for the cognitions m the waking state Thus it is 
ascertained by positive and negative concomitance that the form be¬ 
longs to the cognition, since no such form can be shown for an 
external object devoid of cognition ”) 177 

There is a noticeable, though somewhat evasive difference be¬ 
tween the two usages of anvayavyatireka As used in the Yogacara 
purvapaksa, it serves primarily to establish vasana as the cause of 
akara, but it also exposes the contrast between the continued pres¬ 
ence ofjnana and the discontinuity of the alleged “contact with ex¬ 
ternal objects ’ In Rumania’s own argument, anvayavyatireka is not 
meant to establish or to refute a causal relationship between the 
apprehending and the ‘apprehended” element, but to demon¬ 
strate their separability In this sense, 1 e as a challenge to the “rule 
of co-apprehension” ( sahopalambhaniyama ), Rumania’s statements 
are quoted and refuted in Santaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha 178 

Unlike Rumania, Sankara does not explicitly mention an¬ 
vayavyatireka in his discussion of the “rule of co-apprehension”, but 
he mentions it repeatedly m his critique of the vasana theory Refer- 
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ring to dreams etc , his Yogacara purvapaksm argues apt ca an - 
vayavyatirekabhyam vasananimittam eva jnanavaiatryam ity avagamyate 
(“Furthermore, it is ascertained by positive and negative concomi¬ 
tance that the variety of cognitions depends solely on the dispo¬ 
sitions ”) Against this view, Sankara claims that the perception of 
external objects is possible without any prior dispositions (vd- 
sana), while a vasana, being basically an “impression” (samskdra) 
from the outside, is always dependent upon objects api ca vind-api 
vasandbhir arthopalabdhyvpagamad, vma tv arthopalabdhya vdsanotpatty - 
anabhyupagamad arthasadbhavam eva-anvayavyatirekav apt pratisthapaya- 
tah (“Moreover positive and negative concomitance, too, establish 
the existence of external < ejects, since one admits the perception of 
objects even without dispositions, but no occurrence of dispositions 
without the perception of objects ”) I7J In this section, Sankara argues 
largely ad hominem and in the context of ordinary worldly assump¬ 
tions, and he applies anvayavyatireka as a worldly dialectical device 
that can easily be turned around Earlier in his refutation of the 
purvapaksa and m reference to the “mle of co-apprehension 
(sahopalambhamyama) as well as to the causal argument for the va¬ 
sana theory, Sankara characterizes his opponent's procedure as 
“fabrications concerning discontinuities, continuities, etc ’ ( vyatire - 
kavyatirekadivikalpa) 180 This is what reasoning from anvayavyatireka 
m all its variations amounts to if it is used without the guidance of 
the Vedic revelation 

We cannot and need not discuss here the extent to which San¬ 
kara’s presentation corresponds to the actual argumentation and 
the intentions of the Yogacarins and, more specifically of the “Bud¬ 
dhist Logicians” ot the Dignaga school who are included in this pre¬ 
sentation, nor can we discuss the important and complex role which 
anvayavyatireka plays in Buddhist philosophical literature m gen- 
eral 181 


Anvayavyatireka, the Self, and the 
Indispensability of Revelation 

15 Sankara may be aware of the specific technical implica¬ 
tions which the various “modes” of anvayavyatireka have in gram¬ 
mar, logic, epistemology, or psychology, and of their specific func- 
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uons as devices of analysis and discrimination or of coordination 
and identification But it is not essential for him to define one such 
mode and to distinguish it from others Whatever its specific techni¬ 
cal details may be, anvayavyatireka has to do with positive and nega¬ 
tive concomitance, deals with constants and variables, with the cooc 
currence and noncooccurrence of various types of phenomena 
words, meanings, entities or events As such, it exemplifies the na¬ 
ture of human reasoning (yukti, tarka, upapatti, anumana), which is 
groundless m itself and has no legitimate direction, if it is not 
guided by the Vedic revelation 

Reasoning m terms of anvayavyatireka, of the “mutual devia 
tion” (j itaretaravyabhicara ) of states of consciousness etc , has to be 
legitimized by the Veda itself This is what Sankara emphasizes 
again m connection with his programmatic statements against “dry,” 
“fruitless” reasoning (suskatarka) in his commentary on Brahmasu- 
tra II, 1,6 srutyanugrhita eva hy atra tarko 'nubhavangatvena-aSriyate 
svapnabuddhantayor ubhayor itaretaravyabhicarad atmano 9 nanvagata - 
Warn (“Only such reasoning which is approved by the Veda is here 
referred to as being conducive to true experience Because of their 
mutual deviation, both dreaming and waking do not belong to the 
essence of the self ”) In his commentary on Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad IV, 3, 23, he invokes the “revelation of the continuity of 
vision ( drstyavipanlopasruti ), that is, of the continued presence of 
the witnessing subject m deep sleep, etc , against “worldly” argu¬ 
mentation In the words of Suresvara, anvayavyatireka has no 
4 basis” (asraya) apart from the Vedic “words and meanings ” 182 

In Suresvara’s writings, specifically m his Naiskarmyasiddht , but 
also in his extensive subcommentaries (varttika) on Sankara’s 
Brhadaranyaka and raittirTya Upanisad commentaries, anvayavyati¬ 
reka plays a much more conspicuous and explicit role than in San¬ 
kara’s own writings Suresvara quotes Sankara’s most important 
statements on anvayavyatireka m the fourth chapter of his Naiskar- 
myasiddhi or elsewhere, 183 and he adds numerous statements of his 
own It is obvious that the relationship between anvayavyatireka and 
the authority of the Veda is a central issue m Suresvara’s thought 
While he tries consistently to be faithful to Sankara’s intentions, he 
often goes beyond Sankara’s explicit statements, and he supple¬ 
ments and expands his observations m various directions A brief 
review of his contributions to this theme seems to be appropriate at 
this point 
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In accordance with Sankara’s usage, Suresvara often refers to 
the grammatical connotations of anvayavyatireka 184 But its essential 
function is to separate the self from am thing that is not the self In 
this function, it is also introduced m connection with the theory of 
the “sheaths” ( kosa ) in the Taittinyopanisadbhasyavarttika , which also 
combines anvayavyatireka and vyabhicaralavyabhicdra m an impor¬ 
tant sequence of verses concerning the “states of consciousness ” 185 It 
is a method of analysis and discrimination, which appears m close 
terminological association with yukti and anumana (not m the strict 
sense of “inference ’), these terms may even be used as if they were 
its interchangeable synonyms l&b The Vedic texts, though “sen¬ 
tences,” can produce the knowledge of the atman, which is not the 
meaning of any sentence, if their “heading” is preceded by anvaya¬ 
vyatireka anvayavyatirekapurassaram vakyam eva-avakyartharupam at- 
manam pratipadayati 187 But this liberating knowledge can certainly 
not be brought about by anvayavyatireka alone na tv anvayavyatire- 
kamdtrasddhyo 5 yam arthah 188 

He who has practised the method of “continuity-and-discon- 
tinuity” with reference to the problem of “self” and “non-self” has 
met an essential preliminary requirement of liberating knowledge 
It is part of his adhikara , his sotenological “qualification” or “compe¬ 
tence,” and it can be added to other requirements, such as “inner 
control” (, sama ), “restraint” (dama), etc 189 The discriminative knowl¬ 
edge achieved through the method of “continuity-and-discon- 
tinuity” does not anticipate the liberating insight which comes from 
the Vedic word, nor is there a gradual transition from one to the 
other In a sense, reasoning m terms of anvayavyatireka produces 
only an openness which has to be filled, or perhaps even a confu¬ 
sion which has to be eliminated, by the Vedic revelation To film 
who has freed himself from false superimpositions by reasoning in 
this way, who has discarded the whole sphere of objects, who asks in 
bewilderment (viksapanna) “Who am P” (ko S smi ), who may even 
think that he himself has been discarded (iyakto 'ham) in this process 
to him the Veda speaks in a meaningful and sotenologically effec¬ 
tive manner when it says tat tvam asi 190 The discriminative knowl¬ 
edge which is the result of such reasoning remains in the sphere of 
difference ( bheda ), of mutual exclusion and nonbeing ( abhdva ), and 
it cannot realize the absolute nonduality of the “witness” (saksm) or 
self 191 

At this point, Suresvara seems to be ready to recognize a certain 
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positive potential not only in the differentiating philosophy of the 
Samkhya school, but even in the more radical way in which the 
Buddhists have discarded all superimpositions and objectifying 
identifications of the self, m fact pursuing the unguided, extra- 
Vedic use of anvayavyatireka to the extreme consequence of their 
denial of the self (anatmavada) However, this extreme of reasoning 
is also an extreme of delusion ( moha ), not paying any attention to 
the Veda and trying to see through “the eye of reason alone” (an- 
umanatkacaksus ), the Buddhists remain in darkness Just as San¬ 
kara himself, Suresvara believes that the Veda not only authorizes 
legitimate anvayavyatireka, but actually uses it as a means of instruc¬ 
tion and illustration, his commentator Anandagin refers to the 
“Vedic method called anvayavyatireka ” (anvayavyatirekdkyhasrauta- 
yukti) in 

The statements in the Naiskarmyasiddhi are supplemented by nu¬ 
merous references m the Rrhadaranyakopanisadbhdsyavarttika , specifi¬ 
cally in its massive introductory part, the Sambandhavarttika Here, 
Suresvara deals more explicitly with the prasamkhyanavadm , who 
teaches that the Veda, instead of directly revealing the truth, en¬ 
joins certain meditational and intellectual activities that, if properly 
performed, will lead to the realization of truth Again and again, 
Suresvara emphasizes that the Veda is self-sufficient, that its power 
and authority of revelation is neither dependent upon nor paral¬ 
leled by worldly verification, and that the supreme truth that it 
teaches and that transcends all result-oriented “works” (karman) can¬ 
not and need not be mediated by worldly activities The analytic and 
discriminative understanding brought about by the “rational” pro¬ 
cedure of anvayavyatireka should in no way be confused with the 
Vedic revelation of the brahman-nature of the self 1,1 That the Veda 
itself speaks “with arguments” (yuktibhih sardham) does not mean that 
it attempts to justify the soteriological message which it emits “natu¬ 
rally” (prakrtyd), as an outflow of its own essence, it only means that 
it offers “rational, ’ ‘intellectual ’ incentives to accept this message 
In this respect the role of yukti in the jnanakanda is analogous to 
that of arthavada in the karmakanda , which, without adding to the 
authontativeness of the vidhi, is conducive to its execution n I he 
more systematizing account of anvayavyatireka which Vidyaranya 
gives centuries later in his Pancadan is no longer so close to San¬ 
kara s own ideas as Suresvara’s statements, around 1600 Maclhu- 
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sudana Sarasvatl presents a fivefold classification of anvayavya- 
tireka, referring to drgdrsya , saksisaksya , etc l<ib 

Padmapada, the other famous disciple of Sankara, pays much 
less attention to anvayavyatireka than Suresvara, but he tries to pro¬ 
vide a more formal description or even definition of tarha than ei¬ 
ther Sankara or Suresvara Reasoning, reflection (tarka) “supports 
the means of knowledge” ( pramananam anugrahakas tarka iti) insofar 
as it contributes to the subjective certitude concerning the objects of 
valid knowledge, specifically the nondual atman/brahman which is 
the “object” (visaya) of the Vedic revelation Tarka cannot add to or 
subtract from the validity ( prdmanya) and objective certainty of this 
revelation It can only make us ready to accept it without doubt and 
hesitation by demonstrating its possibility ( sambhava ) and by remov¬ 
ing apparent contradictions (virodha) from the Upanisadic “great 
sayings ” 197 Later on in his Pancapadika , Padmapada discusses man- 
ana, the more directly exegetic “reflection” which traditionally fol¬ 
lows the “hearing” (sravana) of the Vedic texts (or, according to 
Padmapada, of the sdriraha , that is, Brahmasutra text) He defines it 
as “pondering” (anusandhana) over the “examples” (drstanta) and 
“argumentative explications” (yuktyarthavdda ) found m the Vedic 
texts, as well as over other “inferences which are not incompatible 
with the Vedic statements” ( vdkydrthavirodhyanumana) ,JK 

16 * Anvayavyatneka as a method of separating the “nonself’ 
from the “self’ and of analysing the meaning of tvam m tat tvam asi 
illustrates the significance that reasoning has m Sankara’s and Sure- 
svara’s exegetical and sotenological thought But does this mean 
that yukti alone is capable of uncovering the ultimate, though indi¬ 
rect referent of tvam, that is, the nondual selP In his interpretation 
of Sankara’s commentary on Brahmasutra IV, 1, 2, 1 Vetter says 
“Sastra (Schriftzitate und das mit lhnen begrundete theologische 
System) macht das Absolute zuganglich, Yukti (rationale Uberle- 
gung) den Kern der Person ” He refers to “Sastra and Yukti” as 
‘theologische und rational-psychologische Untersuchung der Wort- 
mhalte” respectively and he adds “Wahrend m diesem Textstuck 
eine klare Verteilung der Aufgaben erreicht ist Yukti ist fur den 
Inhalt von ‘du’, Sastra fur den Inhalt von ‘jenes’, liegt dies lm 
Hinblick auf andere Stellen etwas kompliziener ’ nt 

In Vetter’s view, such ‘clear division of responsibilities’ seems 
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to be the implicit goal of Sankara’s thought about the relation be¬ 
tween sruti and yukti, something which he approximates more or 
less successfully in his writings Interpreted in this sense, the Upa- 
nisads, which contain the tat tvam asi etc , would be authoritative and 
indispensable only insofar as the meaning of the tad is concerned 
The tvam, however, would be, more or less explicitly, left to “ra¬ 
tional,” “rational-psychological” investigation, which would lead us 
to the discovery of what we really are, the “core of the person,’ and 
thus enable us to understand the liberating message of identity It is 
obvious that there are problems in this approach If yukti alone can 
reveal the true meaning of tvam, that is, that reality which is also the 
meaning of tad what then is left as the content of the Vedic mes¬ 
sage ^ If, on the other hand, scripture alone can teach us the identity 
of the meaning of tvam and tad, that is, the true reality of the tvam, 
would it not be inconsistent to claim another, “rational” way of dis¬ 
covering this reality? 

Vetter admits that in his interpretation the role of the Veda is 
somewhat precarious and redundant “Man kann nun auch noch 
fragen, wozu hierbei dei Satz ‘du bist jenes’ notig ist, wenn er 
sowieso die eventuell von Srutisatzen unterstutzte rationale Unter- 
suchung (yukti) des Ich, das m diesem Satz angesprochen wird, vor- 
aussetzt, und diese Untersuchung schon dessen Natur der Gei- 
stigkeit und Leidlosigkeit ans Licht bringt, in USG II wird ja auch 
der Yukti der gesamte Erlosungsweg anvertraut ’ 200 But does San¬ 
kara ever credit “rational investigation” alone with making access¬ 
ible the true reality of the tvam ? And it is really yukti alone which 
accomplishes liberating knowledge according to the second prose 
chapter of the UpadesasahasrI? This certainly does not follow from 
the mere absence of scriptural quotes Our preceding investigations 
have shown to what extent Sankara sees legitimate reasoning itself 
within the horizon of revelation, as something not independent m 
its “rationality,” but received and revealed as a pedagogical device 
and as a means of explication This may be problematic for us, but 
it has to be recognized as a constituent factor of Sankara’s own ori¬ 
entation, and as something that might help us to understand why he 
did not see or take seriously as inconsistency or contradiction what 
we tend to see as such 

In what sense and why does Sankara consider human reason 
madequate to reach truth and certainty? What exactly does the pri¬ 
ority and superiority of the Veda mean to him? Why is the Veda 
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epistemologically and soteriologically indispensable, and m what 
sense does human thought depend on lt^ As we have seen, these 
questions have many implications and ramifications, and we have to 
avoid a one-dimensional answer 

First of all, Sankara criticizes the factual and inescapable 
groundlessness and vacuity of tarka in the sense of hypothetical, 
speculative reasoning But he also questions the reliability of anu- 
mana, inference in general, and he emphasizes the incalculable 
character of the empirical world of appearance, with which it is con¬ 
cerned and on the regularity of which its own validity is based In 
fact, Sankara’s criticism of reason often blurs the distinction be¬ 
tween merely hypothetical reasoning and inference m a more posi¬ 
tive sense Moreover, the goal of Vedantic thought and teaching, 
the self or brahman, is such that, even if reason were fully reliable 
in the worldly sphere, it could certainly not establish knowledge of 
this transworldly, transempirical reality Without the aid of revela¬ 
tion, human reason cannot discover reliable worldly signs or ana¬ 
logues of this reality 

In claiming its own methods and criteria, human reason dis¬ 
plays an anthropocentric attitude of self-confidence and arrogance 
that is incompatible with that receptivity and openness which is a 
condition of liberating knowledge Relying on his own “worldly po¬ 
tential ’ (samaithyam laukikam m ) of intelligence and reasoning alone, 
man remains attached to that very world from which he seeks final 
liberation No effort of ‘worldly” reflection by the ego upon itself 
will yield the liberating insight into the reality of the atman as the 
one absolute witness ,0 Confusion and contradiction arise when the 
thmkei thinks of himself in an inference-oriented and self-objectify- 
mg manner, and the ‘tenth man’ who is not reminded of his own 
identity by somebody else will count and re-count the other nine 
without ever taking notice of himself Knowledge of the atman, 
which coincides with the atman itself, is not the result of mental 
activities Only in listening to the apparently external voice of the 
Vedic revelation can man transcend the network of result-oriented 
activities and see himself as what he is and has always been, i e , as 
the atman Those who believe in the “power of their own thought” 
(svauttasamarthya ) and ‘ rely on their own intellectual skills” (svabud- 
dhikamaldnusann ), will never attain the ‘state beyond nescience” 
(avidydydh par am) >0i 

Revelation, the Veda, is the indispensable source of liberating 
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knowledge, it is the condition of its possibility In Sankara’s view, 
this relates to the sotenology of each single individual as well as to 
the structure of the authoritative tradition, and it has implications 
of validity and legitimacy as well as of factual genesis and deriva¬ 
tion The Veda alone can lend final validity to statements about the 
self or the absolute, it is the basis of certainty and clarity in this 
matter Moreover, the very legitimacy of ‘hearing” and studying the 
Veda is determined by the Veda itself, insofar as it lays down the 
conditions of qualification, the “mandate” (adhikara) for liberating 
knowledge 0 The Vedic revelation is not a neutral, universal mes¬ 
sage that could be separated from its original source, the soteriolog- 
lcal efficacy of this message depends on its being legitimately re¬ 
ceived fiom its original and continuous source On the other hand, 
the individual may not always be aware to what extent he is factually 
indebted to the Veda, that is, to what extent the Veda is the ultimate 
factual source of certain insights and ways of thinking, even of “rea¬ 
soning” and inference, which he takes for granted or claims as hu¬ 
man accomplishments 06 Legitimate reasoning itseT is rooted m and 
has to be measured against the Veda 

In Sankaras understanding, the Upamsads, the “knowledge 
portion” of the Veda, respond to human reason, appeal to it, pro¬ 
vide it with a context, goal, and basis They contain so many hints 
and implicit patterns of reasoning that they seem to anticipate all 
merely human intellectual efforts Thus the Upamsads are not a set 
of dogmas against which human reason would have to revolt or as¬ 
sert itself, but rather a source to which it traces itself and its own 
legitimacy a universe of meaning m which it can exeicise its poten¬ 
tial without hawng to proclaim its autonomy and to which it can 
subordinate itself without having to sacrifice itself >0 

It is obyiously impossible for a modern Western readei to fol¬ 
low Sankara into all the details of his Vedic exegesis But it is 
equalh impossible to understand his thought in its philosophical as 
well as m its historical dimensions without fully recognizing and re¬ 
specting its fundamental commitment to the Vedic revelation 08 


Epilogue 

17 In the preceding chapter, we have dealt with the thought 
of Sankara and some of his successors, in particular Suresvara San- 
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kara is a historical person, but also a powerful myth What we know 
about the person and his life, and about the number and genesis of 
his works, is entirely insufficient We cannot accept the mythified 
Sankara of the Indian legendary tradition, nor the superhuman 
saint and national leader proclaimed by the Neo-Vedantms Quite 
obviously, we need more historical and philological work, authen¬ 
ticity studies, search for biographical clues, and so forth Yet there is 
little hope that such work will, m the foreseeable future, produce a 
definitive biography or list of works Does this mean that we have 
no basis for a philosophical evaluation of Sankara’s thought, its 
unity and its inner tensions^ 3 

No doubt, the philological and historical basis of our investiga¬ 
tions is incomplete We do not have all the certainties our historical 
and philological orientation seems to require Yet this does not 
mean that we have no basis for meaningful philosophical reflections 
and generalizations Moreover, the lack of precise historical and bio¬ 
graphical contours is m itself an integral part of the phenomenon 
we are dealing with, and it ought to be respected as such 

We do not have an authoritative corpus of Sankara’s works But 
we have a textual core area from which we may proceed m various 
directions The Brahmasutrabhasya defines Sankara’s identity The 
Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya , the most significant of all Upamsad 
commentaries, has the support of Suresvara’s subcommentary, so 
does the Taittiriyopanisadbhasya The Upadesasahasri, the only non- 
commentarial work in this group, has been quoted by Suresvara In 
addition to this central group, we have used other works in a more 
casual and selective manner, and in some cases in a strictly hypo¬ 
thetical sense Here, different accents would have been possible and 
legitimate All this has been supplemented by comments and para¬ 
phrases of Suresvara, Sankara’s disciple who tried to coordinate the 
widely scattered statements of his master, and to make explicit what 
he found inherent in these statements 

Our perspective has not been a developmental one We have 
not tried to find biographical clues or signs of personal and doctri¬ 
nal change m Sankara’s works Instead, we have tried to understand 
and explore certain pervasive structures m Sankara’s thought and 
self-understanding, and to see his various statements and pro¬ 
cedures concerning reason and revelation within his own context 
and horizon of thought In particular, we have tried to understand 
Sankara’s idea of the Veda, that is his idea of an epiphany of tran 
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scendent truth which adjusts itself to worldly ways of thought and 
may use and legitimize argumentation and reasoning to convey its 
central message of ultimate unity Sankara’s approach has to be seen 
m the wider historical context which is marked by the rivalry and 
interaction between Buddhism, Purvamlmamsa and Nyaya, and by 
Bhartrhan’s powerful metaphysics of the Vedic word 209 

In this connection, we have discussed the meaning of an - 
vayavyatvreka This concept seems to have only marginal importance 
in Sankara’s works, yet it is of central and symptomatic significance 
for the entire issue of “reason” and “revelation” as it appears in the 
classical Indian tradition, and it is the closest approximation to the 
Indian definition of the nature of rationality and reasoning 
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erscheint mir aber als umgekehrte Welt, wenn man diese Episoden 
seinem sich uberall als sehr ernsthaft darbietenden Streben nach dem 
Heil unterordnen will ’ The second part of this statement is somewhat 
surprising, if not incomprehensible, m its context it seems to involve a 
typographical error 

64 Cf ‘ Erfahrung des Unerfahrbaren bei Sankara ’ (see above, n 40), 56 

65 Cf Studien , 17 

66 Cf India and Europe, ch 15, § 12 

67 However, this is a pedagogical orientation without the temporal urge 
of “saving souls ” 

68 Cf, e g , BSBh III, 3, 1, and below § 9 (specifically n 128) 

69 Vetter himself modifies his earlier assessment of the feasibility of a 
complete relative chronology of Sankara’s writings, cf Studien , 18 

70 There may, indeed, be (at least) six positions concerning “being in 
Sankara’s writings (cf Studien , 13 f), but this does not mean that there 
is no basic unity of orientation in this matter 

71 The Yogasutrabhdsyavivarana may be disregarded in the context of this 
presentation, but see below, ch 6 

72 Cf Sankara der Yogin und Sankara der Advaitin Einige Be 
obachtungen”, in Kleine Schnften, ed L Schmithausen, Wiesbaden 
1978, 213—242 (originally Wiener Zeitschnft fur die Kunde Sud- und Osta 
siens 12-13, 1968/69) 


73 Cf BUBh II, 1, 20 (Works I, 743 ff), also on Taittirlya Upamsad III, 
10, 4 
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74 Cf, eg BSBh II 1, 11 

75 Cf, eg, US XII, 18, XVI 65 XVIII, 43, 88 XIX, 25, USG I 44 
BUBh I 4, 10 ( Works I, 676) II, 5, mtr ( Works I 770) IV, 5, mtr 
(Works I, 939), on Taittin>a Upamsad III, 4 10, on Katha Upamsad I, 
2, 20 

76 Cf USG I 43, BUBh I, 4, 10 ( Works I, 676), this is a punapaksa , sruti , 
yukti etc are repeatedly combined in purvapaksa sections) As a matter 
of fact appeals to the concordance or coordination of sdstraldgama and 
yukti/tarka are not at all unusual m the philosophical literature of San¬ 
kara’s time and of the period prior to it On the Buddhist side, they 
appear, eg in the works of the Madhyamaka commentators Bhavavi- 
veka (Bhavya) and Candraklrti cf Sh Iida, Agama (Scripture) and 
Yukti (Reason) in Bhavaviveka m Kanakura kinenronbunshu (Kanak- 
ura Festschrift) Tokyo, 1966, 79—96 also Reason and Emptiness Tokyo, 
1980, 105, 226f, 231 Candraklrti, Prasannapada on Madhyamaka 
kdnka I, 1 (ed L de La Vallee Poussm, 42 yuktydgamdbhyam) , Dharma- 
klrti, Pramanavarttika I (Pramanasiddhi) 135 See also L de La Vallee 
Poussin, Dogmatique bouddhique La negation de 1 ame et la doctrine 
de 1’acte Journal Asiatique IX/20 (1902), 237—306 especially 253 f (n 
3) On the Hindu side see e g , Uddyotakara, Nydyavarttika on NS I, 1, 
14 (ed V P D\ivedin, Calcutta 1914, 75), where the word sastra (as 
juxtaposed with yukti) refers to the Sutra text, also Mandana, Sphota- 
siddhi , v 36 where agama refers to the tradition of grammatical philos¬ 
ophy - Cf in general India and Europe , ch 15 

77 On Taittirlya Upamsad III 10 4 ( Works I 320) kapilakanadaditarka 
sastravnodha iti cet na tesam mulabhave vedavirodhe ca bhrdntatvopapatteh 
srutyupapattibhyam ca siddham dtmano samsdntvam 

78 BSBh I I 1 (Works III 6) cf here also Manu XII, 106 (veda 
sdstravirodhind taikena) with commentaries 

79 C f US XVI, 65 XVIII, 88 - Cf also Vivekacuddmam, \ 474 ff which 
is probably not authentic 


80 BSBh II 2 1 (Wo?ks III 220) 
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81 See below, § 10 

$2 BSBh II, 1, 6 (1 Works III, 188), cf also India and Europe, ch 15 
§ 19 

83 Cf BSBh II, 1, 11 II, 2, 6, on Katha Upanisad I, 2, 8 (kevalena tarkena, 
kevaldbhiryuktibhih, etc) 

84 On Katha Upanisad I, 2, 9 (na~esa tarkena matir apaneya) 

85 Cf BUBh I, 4, 6 ( Works I, 653) tdrkikais tu pantyaktdgamabalair asti na 
asti karta akarta-ityadi viruddham tarkayadbhir akullkrtah sastrarthah, on the 
other hand, everything becomes clear to those who follow the sacred 
texts alone (kevalasdstranusann) and who are without conceit (sdn 
tadarpa) 

86 Cf on Katha Upanisad I, 2, 8 tarkyamdne 9 nupanmane kenacit sthapita 
atmam tato *nutaram anyo 9 bhyuhati , tato py 9 nutaram iti na hi tarkasya nistha 
kvacid vidyate, cf also the problems and confusions concerning the self 
described in the commentary on Aitareya Upanisad II, 1, intr 

87 BSBh II, 1, 11 cf also the attack against the ‘ reasoners,” BUBh II, 1, 
20 ( Works I, especially 743 ff) 

88 This purvapaksa also quotes Manu XII, 105 f ( vedasastravirodhina 
yas tarkena anusandhatte ) 

89 Cf VP II, 484 (ed W Rau), Vrtti on I, 30 and on I, 137/129 ( I, 153, 
ed W Rau) 

90 Cf Bhasarvajna, NBhus, 393, also the expressions suskavada sus 
kavigraha Bhagavatapurana XI, 12, 20, 18, 30 Maitri Upanisad VII, 8 
has vrthdtarka , Jayanta, NM 4, uses ksudratarka, NM, 109 also quotes 
Bhartrhan, VP I, 34 


91 Cf eg BSBh II, 1, 1 ff, BUBh IV, 3, 22 

92 Cf BUBh I 1, intr (Works I, 608) 
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93 Cf BSBh II, 1, 1 ff, among the philosophical systems, only Samkhya 
and Yoga are commonly referred to as smrti , but analogous questions 
are asked with reference to Vaisesika and other systems 

94 Cf BS I, 4, I, I, 1, 18, 3, 3, on the other hand, pradhana can also be 
called smdrta (BSI, 2, 19) On the special role of the Samkhya tradi¬ 
tion, which combines some recognition of the Veda with an extensive 
use of reasoning, cf BSBh II, 1, 12 

95 BSBh II, 1, 3 (Works III, 184), on the relation of tarka and smrti, cf 
also BSBh II, 1, 4 

96 Insofar, the coordination of sruti, smrti , nydya etc m dvandva com¬ 
pounds does certainly not imply that they have the same weight or 
function at the same level, see above, n 75 f 

97 Cf BS I, 3, 28 with BSBh ( Works III, 123 pratyaksam srutih, prd- 
mdnyam praty anapeksaivat anurnanam smrtih , pramdnyam prati sapeksatvat ), 
cf BSBh II, 1, 1, ( Works III, 182) vedasya hi mrapeksam svdrthe prd - 
many am, raver iva rupavisaye 

98 Cf BS I, 3, 28, III, 2, 24 IV 4 20, cf also the Mlmamsa use of pra 
mana in the sense of ‘ standard of exegesis and the list of six such 
exegetic pramanas (starting with pratyaksa as direct and explicit scrip¬ 
tural statement) 

99 Cf BUBh I, 1, mtr ( Works I, 608), II, 1, 20 (Works I, 734), II, 5, 15 
(Works I, 775, where the expression panditammanya refers to the 
Mimamsakas) 

100 BUBh I, 1, mtr (Works I, 608), m his commentary on MS I, 1, 5, 
Sahara uses primarily inference or hypothetical reasoning to establish 
the existence of the soul, but he refers also to Brhadaranyaka 
Upamsad IV, 3, 7, Rumania says with reference to this section ity aha 
nastikyanirakansnur atmdstitam bhdsyakrd atra yuktya (SV, 515, the final 
verse of the Atmavada chapter) - See also below n 204 
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101 BSBh III, 3 53 (Works III, 424) ita eva ca-akrsya-dcaryena sabarasva- 
mina pramanalaksane vamitam (followed by a reference to Upavarsa) 
We cannot discuss here the implications which this passage may have 
concerning the original status and mutual relations of MS and BS, cf 
A Parpola, ‘ On the Formation of the Mimamsa and the Problems 
concerning Jaimmi ” Wiener Zeitschnft fur die Kunde Sudasiens 25 
(1981), 145—177, specifically 153 Even if Sankara assumed an origi¬ 
nal continuity of Purva- and Uttaramlmamsasutras, he found this 
unity and continuity abandoned by the later Purvamimamsa com¬ 
mentators 

102 Cf BUBh II, 1, 20 ( Works I, 734) tathd ca nyayavidah sdmkhyamimd - 
msakadayo 'samsanno bhavam yuktisataih pratipadayanti This statement 
corresponds to Sankara's own view, although it does not appear m a 
siddhanta section 

103 A satisfactory systematic and historical analysis of this important and 
problematic concept has not yet been written 

104 Cf his Vrtti on VP I, 8, where the expression arthavadarupam is lllus 
trated by a number of Upamsad quotes, the authenticity of this Vrtti 
has been disputed 

105 Cf TV, 80 (on I, 3, 2) loharthavadopanisatprasuta , 81 upanisadartha 
vadaprabhavatva (v 1 upamsatprabkavatva) See also TV 12 (on I, 2, 
7) etena kratvarthakartrpratipadanadvarena-upanisaddm nairakanksyam 
vydkhyatam , Somesvara, NSudha, 24 f, explains paralokaphalesu kar 
masu vindsidehddivyatinktakartrbhoktrrupdtmajhanam vind pravrttyanupa 
patteh Pashupatmath Shastn, Introduction to the Purua Mimamsa 
Varanasi, 1980, 115 ff 

106 Cf Vidkiviveka, ed ML Goswami Benares 1978, 199 , Brahmasiddhi, 
ed Kuppuswami Sastri Madras 1937, 74 In a corresponding pas¬ 
sage of Prabhakara’s Brhati (ed Chinnaswami Sastri, fasc 1, Benares 
1929 ChSS 18 f), the Upanisads are not mentioned 

107 Cf eg, Mandana Vidhiviveka , 192 vedantesu tavad atmatattva- 
pratipattikartavyata Vacaspati paraphrases m his Nyayakamka atma 
jnatavya iti hi pratipattir atmani vidhiyate, tatparatvam ca vedantanam In 
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his following statements, Vacaspati analyses and cntizes this view, first 
pointing out the threefold implication of pratipatti (tisrah khalv imdh 
pratipattayah sambhavanti, srutamayi , cxntamayi, sdksathdravati ca-iti) and 
then the problems of correlating “injunction” and ‘liberation/ which 
is not something “to be accomplished” (sadkya) The followers and 
commentators of Rumania, e g Parthasarathi, indicate more or less 
explicitly that the Upamsads should not be seen as amounting to 
mere arthavadas, but the relationship remains somewhat elusive, cf 
Sastradipika , ed Laxman Shastn Dravid, Benares 1916 (ChSS), 372 
ff, also Some§vara, NSudha , 24 f 

108 Cf Gitdbhasya XVIII, 66 ( Works II, 295) yatha-arthavadandm vi- 
dhisesanam , BUBh I, 2, 5 (Works I, 697) paraphrases the word 
prasamsd na-apurvartho *nyo *sti The most conspicuous passage using 
the concept of arthavada (or stuti) is BUBh IV, 4, 22 (Works I, 934 f) 
Sankara argues against Purvamlmamsa attempts to construe Vedic 
references to renunciation as arthavadas, and he insists that renuncia¬ 
tion is enjoined by genuine vidhis, which are accompanied by ar 
thavadas What is accompanied by an arthavada in such a manner 
cannot itself be a mere arthavada, renumcation (pdnvrajya) is some 
thing to be practised, just as the new and full moon ceremony yadi 
panvrdjyam anustheyam apt sad anyastutyartham syat, darsapumamasad - 
indm apy anustheyanam stutyarthata syat Sankara’s argumentation m this 
passage is obviously ad hommem and does not indicate an abandon¬ 
ment of his basic conviction that the message of the Veda has ulti¬ 
mately to be understood m terms of information, and not of injunc¬ 
tion - Cf also YD, 16 ff, on vidhi and “renunciation ” 

109 Cf BSBh I, 3, 33 (Works III, 138) vidyamanavada dsrayaniyo , na guna 
vadah 

110 Cf BSBh I, 1, 1—4 II 1, 6, BUBh 1, 4 7, US I, 12 ff Gitdbhasya 
XVIII, 66 

111 See also the references to Suresvara m § 15 (especially n 195) 

112 See below, n 198 

113 Cf BUBh IV, 3, 6 (Works I, 867), with specific reference to ‘analo¬ 
gous” (sdmanyato drstam) inferential reasoning 
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114 Cf BSBh II, 1, 6 ( Works III, 188) rupadyabhavad dhi ma-ayam at 
ihah pratyaksasya gocarah Imgadyabhavdc na anumanddindm , cf also 
BSBh I, 1, 2 

115 Cf BUBh III, 3, mtr ( Works I, 802) na ca pramanantaravirud- 
dharthavisaye srudeh pramdnyam kalpyate yathd (printed tatha) sito *gnih 
kledayati-iti , similarly II, 1, 20 ( Works I, 737) even more strongly 
Gmbkasya XVIII 66 ( Works II, 294 f) na hi srutiiatam apt sito gnir 
aprakdso vd iti bruvat pramdnyam upaiti yadi bruyac chito 9 gnir aprakdso 
vd-iti, tatha-apy arthantaram sruter vivaksitam kalpyam, pramanyanya 
thanupapatteh , na tu pramanantaraviruddham svavacanaviruddham vd 
Sankara’s presentation of this matter may, of course, vary according 
to the dialectical situation and the opponent whom he addresses See 
also Suresvara, Naisk III, 82 ff, for a concise statement on the “divi¬ 
sion of domains ’ 

116 BSBh II 1, 13 (Works III, 194), this purvapaksa adds tarko pi 
svavisayad anyatra-apratisthitah sydt Ultimately, the Veda is not one 
among other means of knowledge, ’ but transcends and supersedes 
all worldly pramanas 

117 Cf Parthasarathi, Sastradipika , ed Laxman Shastn Dravid Benares, 
1919 (ChSS), 312 na ca-agamena pratyaksabadhah sambhavati , praty¬ 
aksasya sighrapravrttatvena sarvebhyo baliyastvat - Cf also US XVIII, 14 
( purvapaksa) srutanumanajanmdnau sdmdnyavisayau yatah / pratyayav ak- 
sajo vasyam visesdrtho mvdrayet , similarly Vyasas Bhasya on Yogasutra 
I 49, also on I, 42 (and YSBhV, 103) 

118 Cf Madhusudana Sarasvati, Advaitasiddhi , ed Anantakrsna Gastrin 
Bombay, 1917, 373 f vyavahankapramanyamatram na-advaitdgam- 
ena badhyate badhyate tu tdttvikam pramdnyam 

119 Cf, e g , BUBh I 1, mtr (Works I, 609), BSBh III, 2, 3 (Works III, 
344 f, on desakalammitta and dreaming), also BUBh IV 4, 22 (Works 
I 934) sadhyasadhanadisarvasamsdradharmavinirmukta 

120 See below, ch 9 (originally m Karma and Rebirth m Classical Indian 
Traditions , ed W D O’Flaherty Berkeley, 1980, 268-302, ib , 299 f 
with reference to BSBh III, 1, 1) 
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121 Cf BUBh II, 1, 20 ( Works I, 742 f) tasmdt purusamativaicitryam apeksya 
sadhyasadhanasambandhavisesdn anekadha-upadisati tatra purusdh svayam 
eva yathdruci sadhanamsesesu pravartante, sdstram tu samtrpradipadivad 
udasta eva Sankara’s ideas are expanded and radicalized m such 
works as Anandabodha’s Nyayamakaranda 

122 BSBh II, 1, 27 (Works III, 2 IS), Sankara adds that m the case of 
brahman the inadequacy of reason is even more obvious - Concern¬ 
ing the incalculable variability of this world, see also Bhartrhan, VP I, 
32 f (avasthadesakdlanam bhedad) 

123 BSBh II, 1, 15 (arguing against the asatkaryavada) Sankara has no 
notion of strictly deductive reasoning 

124 Cf BSBh I, 1, 2 ( Works III, 8), where Sankara emphasizes that the 
Sutra janmady asya yatah should not be understood as an attempt to 
infer the existence of Isvara or brahman 

125 BSBh II, 2, 38 (Works III, 257) 

126 Cf, e g , BSBh I, 4, 27, IV, 4, 8 

127 Cf BSBh II, 1, 13 f (waves and ocean and other similes), also II, 1, 6, 
where the reference to worldly experience” (Works III, 187 drsyate hi 
loke ) and its “examples ’ serves as a convenient dialectical device 

128 BSBh III, 3 1 (Works III, 375), on the other hand, Sankara empha¬ 
sizes that the principle of contradiction cannot be used as a basis of 
questioning the authority of the Veda, and that it should not be ap¬ 
plied in a narrow sense, cf BSBh II, 1, 27 

129 US XVII 9 

130 Cf The Problem of Two Truths in Buddhism and Vedanta , ed M Sprung 
Dordrecht, 1973 

131 See above, § 7 


132 BSBh I, 1, 2 (Works III, 8) 
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133 BSBh II, 1, 6 (Works III, 188 f) 

134 On the chronological hypotheses of P Hacker and T Vetter, see 
above, § 4 f 

135 BUBh II, 1, 20 (Works I 738) 

136 BUBh II, 1, 20 (Works I, 737) 

137 BUBh IV, 3 2 (Works I, 862), for a discussion of the conspicuous and 
significant term dkhydyika , see H Bruckner, Samkara’s Use of the 
Term dkhydyika in His Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya ” Proceedings of the 
Fifth World Sanskrit Conference (Benares, 1981), 100—109 

138 BUBh II, 5 mtr (Works I, 770), Sankara quotes NS I 1, 39 

139 BUBh III 1, mtr (Works 1,782) 

140 BUBh IV, 5, intr (Works I 939) - BUBh IV, 3, mtr (Works I, 860 f) 

states that in the preceding sections Janaka has first been instructed 
briefly bv scriptural references, that then the four states of conscious¬ 
ness have been referred to, and that now an understanding has to be 
brought about—in the context of the Upanisad itseF—by means of 
reasoning evam abhayam panprdpito janako yajnavalkyena-agamatah sam- 
ksepatah atra ca jagratsvapnasusupta-turiydny upanyastany idanim jag 

ratsvapnadidvarena eva mahata tarkena vistarato dhigamah kartavyah IV, 
3, 21 (Works I, 891) again presents the sacred texts as explicating and 
reinforcing authoritative statements by argumentation ity 

agamatah iha tu tarkatah prapancitam darsitagamarthapratyayadardhyaya 
See also Padabhasya on Kena Upanisad, mtr (Works I 15) and II 

1 ff (Works I 25 f on the Upanisadic use of the form of the dia¬ 
logue) 

141 Cf US XVIII, 3 mdtrvac chrutir adrta, on Katha Upanisad II, 1, 15 
matrpitrsahasi ebhyo pi hitaisind vedena upadistam atmaikatvadarsanam 
RepeatedK the Veda appears as the subject of mental acts i e in¬ 
tentions assumptions etc cf on Chandogya Upanisad VIII, 1 mtr 
(Works I 566), which emphasizes the Upanisad s consideration for 
people of slow understanding (mandabuddhi) and concludes san - 
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mdrgasthds tavad bkavantu, tatah sanaih paramarthasad apt grdhayisydmi iti 
manyate srutih Various examples of this t\pe are found m BUBh, e g 
I, 5, 17 ( Works I, 706) etasya-arthas tirohita iti manuvana srutir vyakhya 
ndya pravartate pitur abhiprayam manvdnd dcaste srutih - See on the 
other hand, Bhasarvajna, NBhus , 393 vedas tv djnmiddhatvena-upa 
distah pitradivakyavat na hy atra yukiyd kascid arthah pratipaditas 
The doctrine of apauruseyatva leaves, of course, no room for Vedic 
“intentions” m a literal sense, cf Mandana Vidhimveka , v 5 apauru 
seye praisadir nrdharmo na avakalpate , Suresvara, Sambandhavarttika , v 
503 f, 594 f (on abhipraya and the Veda) 

142 Cf Gitabhasya XVIII 66 (Works II, 295), BUBh II 1, 20 ( Works I, 742 
f) - See also Suresvara, Taittiriyopanisadbhasyavarttika II 19 ff specifi¬ 
cally the metaphor of the mother’ in v 23 

143 Cf BUBh IV, 3, 6 (Works I, 867) inference and the dail\ activities of 
eating and drinking 

144 See above, n 100, H Bruckner, Beweisverfahren , 27, calls the Nyaya 
quotes “schone Funde 

145 Cf, e g Madhva, Rhasya on BS f, 1,4 where the verse appears as a 
quote from a Brhatsamhita” (not Varaharmhira s work) Vidyaranya, 
Vivaranaprameyasamgraha , ed RamasastrT Tailanga, Benares 1893, 2, 
229 (cf also the Purnaprajna, i e Madhva chapter m Madhava- 
Vidyaranya s Sarvadarsanasamgraha) , Sadananda Veddntasaia , § 184 

146 Cf Vedantasara , § 185 191 Upakrarna and upasamhdra together con 
stitute one of the six marks 

147 Cf the use of the term sruti as one of the six exegeuc criteria (pra 
mana) in Purvamlmamsa 

148 BUBh II, 5 mtr , the name of Bhartrprapafica is mentioned by the 
commentator Anandagm 

149 On Padmapada’s treatment of this scheme, cf P Hacker, Schuler San 
karas , 152 There is a similar scheme m Yoga (cf Yogabhasya on Sutra 
I, 48 dgama , anumana, dhyandbhydsa ), which Vacaspati (Tattvavaisaradi 
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on I, 48) identifies with sravana, manana, nididhyasana , cf also YSBhV, 
114 

150 See above, § 9, Sankara does usually not include scriptural quotes in 
his argumentation against extra-Vedic groups, cf, eg, BSBh II, 2, 
18-36 (against Buddhists and Jamas), he may, of couise, invoke the 
authority of Vedic revelation m a general sense when he is dealing 
with the ‘ independent reasoning” of the Buddhists etc , BSBh II, 2, 
24 has one casual reference to the Taittiriya Upamsad 

151 See above, § 4 (on Sankara's commentary on the Mandukya Upamsad 
and on Gaudapada’s Kankas) 

152 Cf Schuler Sankaras , 74 “Reflexion daruber, dap der Inhalt der 
Worter und des Satzes wohlbegrundet und das Gegenteil logisch un- 
moglich ist”, m another section (93 f), Hacker emphasizes the affinity 
between this “logical method” and the distinction (viveka) between self 
and non-self 

153 Cf Ramanuja’s Veddrthasamgraha Poona, 1956, 63 

154 A Thousand Teachings , 53 

155 A Thousand Teachings , 52, 56, p 66, n 23 suggests that this method is 
only found in US XVIII - Cf also K S Murty, Revelation and Reason 
mAdvaita Vedanta Delhi, second ed , 1974, 152 “It was Sankara him¬ 
self who first gave rise to this type of tarka ” 

156 A Thousand Teachings, 57, 55 

157 Cf Studien, 104 ff 

158 Anvaya and vyatireka in Indian Grammar” Adyar Library Bulletin 
31/32 (1967/68), 313-352 

159 ‘On Reasoning from anvaya and vyatireka m Early Advaita,” m 
Studies in Indian Philosophy , Memorial Vol Sukhlalji Sanghvi, ed D 
Malvama and NJ Shah Ahmedabad, 1981, 79-104, specifically 79, 
87, 93, 96 f 
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160 Studien , 104 ff 

161 Cf Sure^vara’s introduction to Naisk IV, 22 ( US XVIII, 96) tasya ca 
yusmadasrnad-vibhagavxjndnasya kti yuktir upayabhdvam pratipadyate, also 
to IV, 23 ( US XVIII, 97), katham tau yuktir 

162 See also VS III, 2, 13 aham iti pratyagatmani bhavat paratra abhavad 
arthdntarapratyaksah In Advaita Vedanta, the individual ego-sense 
has, of course, to be discarded, cf Sure^vara, Naisk III, 32, denying 
the ahamdharma m deep sleep ( susupta) 

163 USG II, 89 (ed S Mayeda, p 210), the reading caitanyamatram which 
Mayeda gives m his critical apparatus seems to be preferable to 
the-matratvad printed in the text - See also Gitdbhasya II, 16 (Works II, 
14 f) and below, ch 6, n 65 “being” (sat) in correlation with 
avyabhiedra and as irreducible ingredient of all cognition 

164 USG II, 93 (ed S Mayeda, p 211), cf 209 (p 215) advaitabhavas ca 
sarvapratyayabhedesv avyabhicdrdt pratyayabhedas tv avagatim vyabhica - 
ranti In these words of the “pupil,” the usage of this method ’ seems 
to be carried further than m any other text by Sankara 

165 On Mandukya Upamsad VII (Works I, 187), apart from his Gauda- 
pada commentary, turiya plays virtually no role in Sankara’s writings 
(but cf US X, 4) Anvayavyatireka and vyabhicara!avyabhiedra are com¬ 
bined m Suresvara’s Taittirfyopanisadbhasyavarttiha II, 656 

166 On Pra£na Upamsad VI, 2 (Works I, 133) 

167 Cf US XVIII, 98 svayam eva-abravtc chas tram pratyayavagati prthak, m 
BUBh IV, 3, 2 (Works I, 862), Sankara suggests that, in this section, 
the Veda itself may have chosen the anumanamdrga m accordance 
with our ways of thinking 

168 Cf BUBh IV, 3, 7 (especially Works I, 871 ff), vyabhicar m the sense 
of “occurring without” is used on p 872 vyatmktacaitanyavabhdsyatvam 
na vyabhtcarati (sc pradipah ), cf IV, 3, 6 (Works I, 865) anumanasya 
vyabhicantuad 
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169 Cf $ankara, loc cit, 869 f, Satapatha Brahmana V, 1, 2, 18, XII, 9, 
2, 7, and more specifically Katha Upamsad II, 3, 17 tam (sc purusam ) 
svac charirat pravrhen munjad tva-isiham , Suresvara, Naisk III, 46, Vid- 
yaranya, PancadaM I, 42, on the Buddhist side, see Dighamkaya II 
(, Samannaphalasutta ), 86, Asvaghosa, Buddhacanta XII, 64 The simile 
of the bilva-fruit on the hand” (US XVIII, 180) appears also m the 
introduction to BUBh 

170 Cf Chandogya Upamsad V, 1, 6 ff, a parallel version (with Brahma 
instead of Prajapati) is found in BU VI, 1, 7 ff 

171 Cf Sahara on MS I, 1, 5, also Sankara, BUBh IV, 3, 6 

172 See above, § 12 (references to VS III, 2, 9 sabdavyatireka) 

173 Cf Jayanta, NM, 226 ff, m this section, Jayanta argues against the 
attempt to establish the authority of the medical tradition (ayurueda) 
m a purely empirical manner, 1 e based upon the “concurrent testi¬ 
mony of sense-perception etc * ( pratyaksadisamvada ), and to ascertain 
the causes and cures of diseases by means of “positive and negative 
concomitance * (anvayavyatireka) alone Cf also NM, 2 (, idstra and an - 
vayayavyatireka), 139 ff (relation between sabda and anumana ), Bha- 
sarvajna, NBhus, 514 ff Vacaspati, Tattvavaisaradi on Yogasutra I, 
24, Medhatithi on Manu II, 6 (ed J H Dave, I Bombay, 1972, 165), 
and specifically Abhinavagupta, Tantraloka XXXV, 1 ff (with com¬ 
mentary by Jayaratha, indebted to Bhartrhan, VP I, 32, with Vrtti) 
See also Muir I, 180 (Kulluka’s quote from the Mahabharata) 

174 BSBh II, 1, 14 ( Works III, 199) 

175 Cf Bhartrhan, Vrtti on VP 137/129 ( = 1, 153, ed W Rau) sadhar- 
myavaidharmya and “dry reasoning {suskatarka) In Nyaya, sadhar- 
myavaidharmya is specifically associated with the dialectical device 
called jdti (used in the sense of “sophistic rejoinder”), cf NS I, 2, 18 
and commentanes 

176 $V, 208 f (v 83, 85, in v 83, grahakotpadam has to be substituted for 
grahakotpada-) The problematic half-verse 85 a {-wnabhavad?) is miss- 
mg m Santaraksita’s quote of this passage (TS, v 2070 ff) In most 
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cases, Rumania uses anvayavyatireka with linguistic connotations, cf, 
e g, $V, 357 (v 25), 628 (v 157) $V, 493 (v 28 of the Atmavada) 
describes the dtman/purusa as vydvrttyanugamatmaka i e as* continuing 
(persistent) in the discontinuities (of the states of consciousness), this 
is refuted by Santaraksita, TS, v 222 ff Cf Sahkanatha, Prakarana- 
pancika ed A Subramanya Sastn Benares, 1961, 85, anvaya 
vyatirekabhyam hi vastvantaratvam avasiyate 

111 SV, 202 (v 52 f) tatra refers to memories dreams, etc 

178 TS, v 2070 ff, Kamalaslla paraphrases anvayavyatirekabhyam iti, 
grahyagrahakasmaranayor bhavabhdvdbhydm Cf v 1691 f (on Caraka’s 
concept of yukti) 

179 BSBh II, 2, 28 (Works III, 248), II 2, 30 (251) 

180 Works III, 249 See also the references to the Buddhist analysis of 
consciousness, US XVIII, 141 ff, however, the quote from Dhar- 
maklrti m v 142 seems to be an interpolation cf S Mayeda, A Thou¬ 
sand Teachings , 200, n 101 (the verse is not questioned by T Vetter, 
Studien , 100) Yet a knowledge of Dharmaklrti may be assumed for 
US XVIII and BSBh II, 2, 28 ff - Anvayavyatireka is also mentioned 
by Jayanta m his presentation and refutation of Vijnanavada, cf NM 

II, 106f, 109, see also 13 (on materialism) 

181 Cf, e g , Dharmaklrti s Nyayabindu or Pramanavdrttika for numerous 
occurrences, more specifically, cf Prajnakaragupta, Pramdnavart- 
tikabhasya , ed R Sankrtyayana, Patna 1953, eg III, 428 f (p 295), 

III, 614 ff (p 344 ff), also Y Kajiyama, ‘Tnpahcakacinta Miscella¬ 
nea Indologica Kiotiensia 4/5 (1963), 1—15 

182 Cf Naisk II, 8 anvayavyatirekau ca tav rte stam kimasrayau 

183 For a survey of the US quotes m Naisk , cf US, cnt ed S Mayeda 
Tokyo, 1973, 45 ff Mayeda does not list the US quotes in Suresvara’s 
other works US XVIII, 189 is quoted at least three times Naisk IV, 
32, Sambandhavarttika , v 207, and again Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya- 
varttika II, 4, 112 (Poona 1892-1894, Anandasrama Sanskrit Ser , p 
1051) 
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184 Cf, e g , Naisk III, 31 

185 Cf II, 335, 656 f, Sankara himself does not refer to anvayavyatireka 
m his Brhadaranyaka and Taittirlya Upamsad commentaries See also 
Suresvara’s interpretation of the example of the lost hand (US VI, 1) 
as anvayavyatirekodakarana (Naisk IV, 26), on tdrkika (kutarkika) cf 
Taittinyopanisadbhasyavdrttika I, 2, Sambandhavarttika , v 2 

186 Cf Naisk III, 33 ff 

187 Naisk III, 39, mtr 

188 III, 33, mtr , cf II, 8 (necessity of Vedic “support’), against this, see 
the purvapaksa view in Sambandhavarttika , v 441 ff, that anvayavya 
tireka alone is sufficient 

189 Cf Naisk III, 4 

190 Cf Naisk III, 5 53, IV, 9, 18 see also Taittinyopanisadbhasyavdrttika 
III, 30, II, 656 f 

191 Cf Naisk III, 6 (with introduction), III, 113 ff 

192 Cf Naisk III, 34, also III, 6, mtr (on Samkhya) 

193 Cf Naisk III, 40, mtr , Anandagin on Taittinyopanisadbhasyavdrttika 
II, 656 f (ed Poona 1889, Anandasrama Sanskrit Ser , p 175) 

194 Cf BUBh-Varttika II 4, 114 anvayavyatirekatah niskrsya, Sambandha- 
varttika v 810 ff 816f, and specifically v 857 (on the essential 
distinction between ‘ revealed ’ and rational” knowledge of the self, 
cf the purvapaksa reference to the ‘states of consciousness,’ v 441 

f) 

195 Cf v 854 ff, yukti cannot be the cause of validity- or “validating 
factor ( manakdrana) for the Vedic revelation 

196 Cf Pahcadasi I, 37 ff, VII, 210 (anvayavyatireka as a method of un¬ 
derstanding the witness,” saksm), Madhusudana, Siddhantabindu, ed 
and trans P G Divanji Baroda, 1933, 70 
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197 Pancapadika , ed Ramasastri Bhagavatacarya Benares, 1891 (Viziana- 
gram Sanskrit Ser), 39, yukti is presented as a synonym ( parydya ) of 
tarka Cf also Ramanuja on BS II 1, 4 sarvesam pramandnam kvacit 
kvacit tarkdnugrhitandm eva arthavmiscayahetutvam 

198 Pancapadika 93, cf P Hacker, Schuler Sankaras, 152 ff 

199 Studien, 118, 122, cf also 103 ff (on US XVIII 90-101) Vetter ad¬ 
mits that the search for the meaning of tvam is already guided by its 
association with tad cf Studien , 107, 123 

200 Studien 111 

201 Cf BSBh I 3 34 (as cited in n 205), see also below, ch 8 § 8 

202 Cf BSBh I, 1,4 ( Works III, 20) nanv dtma ahampratyayavisayatvad 
upanisatsv eva vijnayata ity anupapannam na tatsaksitvena pratyuktatvdt 

203 Cf on Aitareya Upamsad II, 1, mtr , especially Works I, 340 yena 
ca mantavya atmd atmand, yas ca mantavya dtma , tau dvau prasajyeydtam 
On the tenth man, cf the references given by S Mayeda, A Thou 
sand Teachings , 131, n 2 

204 Cf BUBh II, 5, 15 (Works I, 776) see also above, ch 2, n 60 

205 In this respect, Sankara follows the basic principles of the Purva- 
mlmamsa theory of adhikara cf BSBh I 3 34 where the sudras are 
excluded from the access to the Veda (especially Works III, 236 sd 
marthyam apt na laukikam kevalam adhikdrakdranam bhavati sdslriye rthe 
sdstriyasya sdmarthyasya apeksitatvat) 

206 See above, k 7 (n 100 on BUBh I 1 intr Works I, 608) 

207 Sankara does not develop the notion of the Veda as the self-mam- 
festation of the Absolute m the manner of Bhartrhan and the tradi¬ 
tion of sabdadvaita , but see his somewhat casual remarks m BSBh I, 1 
3 Occasionally, Sankara associates the idea of grace” (prasada) with 
the Veda, see, for instance, BUBh II 1, 20 (Works I, 744), where he 
calls his opponents, the dialecticians, devoid of the grace of the sa¬ 
cred texts and a teacher (sastraguruprasddarahita) and refers to the 
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idea that the truth is to be attained through choice and grace ( vara- 
prasadalabhyatua) 

208 Several studies dealing with reason and revelation m Sankara came to 
my notice after the completion of the original version of this chapter 
(1982), among them the following ones J Taber, “Reason, Revela¬ 
tion and Idealism m Sankara’s Vedanta Journal of Indian Philosophy 9 
(1981), 283-307 A Sharma, ‘Sankara’s Attitude to Scriptural Au¬ 
thority as Revealed in His Gloss on Brahmasutra I, 1, 3 Journal of 
Indian Philosophy 10 (1982), 179-186, H Bruckner, “Revelation and 
Argumentation Some References to the Relauon of sruti and tarka m 
Sankara’s Brhadaranyakopamsadbhasya,” in India and the West (H 
Goetz Memorial Vol), ed J Deppert Delhi, 1983,209-220, A Ram- 
bachan, ‘Sankara’s Rationale for sruti as the Definitive Source of 
brahmjnana A Refutation of Some Contemporary Views,” Philosophy 
East and West 36 (1986), 25-40 These articles did not produce any 
results which would require a modification or even re-examination of 
my interpretation In particular, A Sharma’s textual basis and philo 
sophical perspective are far too narrow, and his references to the tat 
puma and bahuvrihi mterpretauons of the expression sastrayoni(tva) m 
BS 1,1 3 are quite insufficient to account for this complex issue The 
unpublished dissertation by B H Wilson, Sankaras Use of Scripture m 
Hu Philosophy (University of Iowa, 1982) shows effort and dedication, 
but misrepresents the role of anubhava in Sankara's thought 


209 See above, ch 2 



CHAPTER 6 


Sankara, the Yoga of Patanjali, and 

the So-Called 
Y ogasutrabhasy avi varana 


Historical and Philological Introduction 

1 The so-called } oqamtrabhdsyavii'arana, which is more prop¬ 
erly called Patanjala'ioqasasUavivarana 1 was published m 1952 as vol¬ 
ume 94 of the Madras Government Oriental Series Its editors, who 
worked on the basis of a single manuscript preserved m Madras, did 
not hesitate to recognize this work as a genuine work of the great 
Sankara In a stimulating studv and taking an approach otherwise 
completely different from that of the editors, P Hacker also ac¬ 
cepted at least hv potheticallv, the authenticity of the text, present¬ 
ing it as an early work bv Sankara who later on would have con- 
yerted’ from Yoga to 4dvaita \edanta ' Hacker tried to provide 
evidence from Sankara s later wtilings that would indicate a tho¬ 
rough familiarity with and possibly an early allegiance to, the Yoga 
tradition of Patanjali 4pait fiom these general doctrinal observa¬ 
tions, his argumentation foi the authenticity of the text is primarily 
based upon the fact that the colophons of the manuscnpt give San- 
karabhagavat (oi Sankarabhagavatpada) as the author the general 
signific ince of the appearance of this name instead of Sankaracarya 
had been pointed out bv Hacker in an eailier article 1 Hacker did 
not as I Leggett claims examine the authenticity of the text bv 
applying linguistic and ideological tests devised by himself’ By 
and laige the text of the } oqasutiabhawcn'uwana and its doctrinal 
and commentdiidl peculiarities remain unexplored m Hackers 
studv 

Several years later another leading \ edanta expert H Na¬ 
kamura agieed that the Vivarana might indeed be a work by San- 
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kara himself, but he questioned Hacker’s assumption that this 
would imply a “conversion” from Yoga to Vedanta b S Mayeda also 
tends to regard the text as authentic, although there is a certain 
vacillation m his statements 7 T Vetter, who follows Hacker’s view, 
characterizes the Vivarana as a work of little originality in his Stud - 
ten zur Lehre und Entwicklung Sankaras 8 Other authors who have 
worked with the text also seem to accept its authenticity 9 

However, neither the editors of the 1952 edition nor P Hacker 
and his successors seem to have paid attention to the fact that a part 
of the text was already published in 1931 (in volume 6 of the Ma¬ 
dras University Sanskrit Senes), as an appendix to Mandana’s Sphota- 
siddhi with the commentary Gopahkd by Paramesvara, and that its 
editor, S K Ramanatha Sastrl, was not at all inclined to accept the 
Vivarana as a work by the famous Sankara, author of the 
Rrahmasutrabhasya In his Sanskrit introduction to the edition, 
Ramanatha Sastri deals not only with Paramesvara, the author of 
the Gopahkd , but also with several other authors by this name, all 
members of the Payyur family of Kerala, which flourished in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries He refers to the fact that Param¬ 
esvara I, author of the commentary Svaditankaranl on Vacaspati’s 
Nyayakamkd (itself a commentary on Mandana’s Vidhivweka) and 
grandfather of the author of the Gopahkd , presents himself as a dis¬ 
ciple of “Sankarapujyapada” ( sankarapujyapadasisya 10 ) From his con¬ 
sultation of the unpublished Nititattvdvirbhdvavydkhya by the author 
of the Gopahkd (i e , Paramesvara II), Ramanatha Sastrl concludes 
that Sankarapujyapada—one of several persons in the Payyur fam¬ 
ily whose name was Sankara—was not only the vidyaguru , but also 
the paternal uncle (pitrvya) of Paramesvara I 11 He suggests that this 
Sankara is the author of the Yogasutrabhasyavivarana ayam eva srzmac- 
chankarapujyapadah p atari] alayogabhasyavivaianakartd-iti asmakam abhy- 
uhah He adds the sphota section of the Vivarana (i e , pages 167— 
178 of the 1952 edition) as an appendix to his edition of the Sphota - 
siddhi This section quotes and refutes a sequence of verses from 
Rumania’s Slokavarttika that is also found in the Sphotasiddhi The 
section of the Gopahkd by Paramesvara II that deals with these 
verses as presented by Mandana may well have been written with a 
knowledge of the Vivarana’s treatment of this topic M On the other 
hand Paramesvara I is also credited with a commentary on Va¬ 
caspati’s Tattvabindu that criticizes the sphota theory 11 

Ramanatha Sastrl did not notice that Paramesvara I actually 
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gives a number of quotes from the Vivarana m the introductory 
portion of his Svaditankaram , where he deals with Vacaspati s bene¬ 
dictory verses 10 No such Vivarana quotes appear in the correspond¬ 
ing passages of the Jusadhvankaram , Paramesvara’s own earlier com¬ 
mentary on the Nyayakamka The quotes m the Svaditankaram are 
highly conspicuous insofar as they constitute the earliest available 
references to this work, which seems to have been largely unknown 
outside of Kerala until a transcript was made in 1918/19 and subse¬ 
quently deposited m the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 
of Madras This was again transcribed for the Advar Library, from 
which Ramanatha Sastrl published his excerpt lh Based upon the in¬ 
formation currently accessible to us we ma\ sav that there is no con¬ 
clusive evidence why the quotes m the Svaditankaram could not have 
been taken from a work by that same Sankara whom Paramesvara 
himself presents as his teacher later m this text This would imply 
that the Vivarana is a product of the (possibly earlier) fourteenth 
century On the other hand, there is nothing in the form or con¬ 
tents of the Vivarana that would exclude the possibility that it is a 
work by the author of the Brahmasutrabhasya On the contrary, there 
are numerous affinities between the Vivarana and Sankara’s com¬ 
mentaries on the Brahmasutras and the Brhadaranvaka Upamsad, 
these will be illustrated by our following observations There is, of 
course, more than one explanation for such affinities, and they do 
certainly not constitute an adequate basis for Hacker’s “conversion” 
thesis and for his assessment of the commentary on Gaudapada’s 
Karikas as a turning-point m Sankara’s development 

2. In general, quotes from or references to the Vivarana are 
conspicuously absent where one would expect them if this were m 
fact a work by the great Sankara of the period before or around 
a d 800, or if it had been widely known or recognized as such It 
seems that there are no such references in the works of the greatest 
representative of the Samkhya-Yoga renaissance, Vijnanabhiksu, or 
of the great encyclopedic Vedantms Appayadlksita and Madhu- 
sudhana SarasvatT, 17 who would be likely candidates to utilize a 
source of this kind in their attempts to establish a concordance or 
alliance of Vedanta and Samkhya-Yoga It is at least equally conspic¬ 
uous that VacaspatimiSra (ninth or tenth century), a Yoga commen¬ 
tator as well as a commentator on Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya and 
m general a man of comprehensive learning, gives no indication 
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whatsoever in his commentary Tattvavaisaradi on Vyasa’s Yogabhasya 
that he is aware of this supposedly older commentary on the same 
text On the other hand, the Vivarana does not show any acquain¬ 
tance with the VaisaradI, which would be surprising if this were m 
fact, as Ramanatha Sastrl suggests, a work written in the fourteenth 
century by the teacher of Paramesvara I, by this time, Vacaspati’s 
reputation had obviously reached a high level in Kerala The two 
commentaries differ considerably in character and orientation, 
moreover, they are based upon versions of the Yogabhasya that are 
often not identical, a fact which was already noticed by the editors 
of the Vivarana In some cases, Vacaspati and the author of the 
Vivarana have different readings of the Sutra text, II, 7 and II, 8 
read sukhanujanma ragah and duhkhanujanma dvesah in the Vivarana 
instead of sukhanusayl ragah and duhkhanusayl dvesah respectively in 
the VaisaradI But unlike Vacaspati, the author of the Vivarana is 
aware that there are alternative readings in this case, and he men¬ 
tions them explicitly 18 It should, however, be noted that Vacaspati’s 
Yogabhasya text itself, just like that of this Tattvavaisaradi , is not al¬ 
ways well established and that it is not necessarily identical with the 
text, which is commonly and conventionally accepted m the modern 
printed editions 

The editors of the Vivarana have listed many, but certainly not 
all significant Yogabhasya variants in the footnotes of their edition, 
and their system of notation is not consistent In numerous in¬ 
stances, they print the “standard” text of the Yogabhasya as sup-i 
posedly commented upon by Vacaspati and cite (or fail to cite) com 
spicuous Vivarana variants m the footnotes, even more frequently, 
this procedure is reversed The variants seem to be more frequent 
and significant m such complex and intricate sections as the discus¬ 
sion on dharma/dharmm and the “three times” past, present, and 
future (on III, 13—16) One example is the passage which reads 
dharmanabhyadhiko dharmi according to Vacaspati and the “standard” 
version, but dharmabhyadhiko dharmi according to the Vivarana In 
the interpretation of the Vivarana, this is a reference to the view 
that the substance is something over and above its constituents 
(<dharmavyatvnkta ), while according to Vacaspati it refers to the Bud¬ 
dhists 19 

Very significant, at times crucial variants are found m the sec¬ 
tions dealing with karma and rebirth, specifically on II, 13 and IV, 
9 One of these important variants m the Bhasya on SQtra II, 13 has 
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not been cited by the editors, although it is crucial to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the term ekabhavika and an adequate understanding of the 
mechanism of rebirth according to the Yogabhasya In this case, the 
Vivarana is based upon the reading tatra-adrstajanmavedaniyasya 
myatavipahasya-eva-ayam myamo , while Vacaspati, as presented m the 
modern printed editions of the Yogabhasya and the VaisaradI, has 
tatra drstajanrmvedantyasya , the reading of the Vivarana, which 
seems to be clearly preferable m the context of the Yogabhasya, is 
again found m the version of the Yogavdrttika by Vynanabhiksu 20 
Other variants m this section have been indicated by the editors, but 
they need not concern us here 21 The karman sections of the fourth 
pada , specifically on IV, 9, also contain significant and characteristic 
variants According to the Vivarana, the introductory statement has 
vrsadamsavipakadayah svakarmavyanjakanjanah, while Vacaspati reads 
vrsadamsavipakodayah svavyanjakdnjanabhwyaktah In the following, 
the Vivarana has yathd-anubhavas tathd samskarah, te ca vdsandnurupah , 
instead of Vacaspati’s te ca karrnavdsandnurupdh There can be no 
doubt that these Vivarana readings, too, deserve careful considera¬ 
tion, they may, m fact, allow for a more coherent interpretation of 
the karmic mechanism than Vacaspati’s text 22 

However, a further discussion of these and related problems is 
beyond the scope of this inquiry Our primary purpose is to draw 
attention to such sections that are thematically related to other 
chapters m this volume and that have not yet been explored m the 
previous studies of the Vivarana This may also help to illustrate the 
philosophical rank and character of this work, whoever its author 
may have been Specifically, we shall refer to the following prob¬ 
lems the attitude toward Rumania m the Vivarana, the evaluation 
of sacrificial himsa , the assessment of the role of reason and of sa¬ 
cred, in particular Vedic texts, the argumentation against Bud¬ 
dhism and for the existence of an irreducible 4 witness” m this text, 
as compared to that in the Brahmasutra and Brhadaranyaka Up- 
amsad commentaries 


The Vivarana and the Sacred Texts 

3 By and large, the evidence for Sankara’s acquaintance with 
the works of Rumania is surprisingly scarce, clearly identifiable ref 
erences, if they exist at all, are very rare, as far as Sankara’s gener 
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ally recognized works are concerned However, the Yogasutra- 
bhasvavivarana quotes and refutes Rumania (without mentioning 
his name) extensively in a remarkable section on the sphota theory 23 
First, it presents a sequence of verses from the sphota chapter of the 
Slokavarttika , this same sequence is also quoted and criticized m 
Mandana’s Spkotaszddhz 4 Subsequently, it not only defends the 
sphota theory against Rumania’s criticism, but also modifies and re¬ 
phrases his verses in such a manner that they support the sphota 
theory The same section mentions the old Mlmamsa (and Vedanta) 
teacher Upavarsa by name and adds a short quote that is, however, 
already found in Sahara It is well known that there is a discussion 
of the sphota theory m Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya , which also con¬ 
tains a quote from and references to Upavarsa However, this quote 
is not identical with Sahara’s quote, m general, the treatment of the 
sphota theorv in the Brahmasutrabhasya is different from that in the 
Vivarana f In addition to the sphotavada quotes, the Vivarana also 
contains one shorter quote from the vdkya chapter of the Slokavart- 
tika 9 

Concerning the problem of bloody rituals, 1 e , of sacrificial 
himsa the author of the Vivarana appears as an advocate of basic 
tenets of classical Samkhya and Yoga that are explicitly criticized by 
Rumania and that are equally incompatible with the views ex¬ 
pressed m Sankara’s commentaries on the Brahmasutras and the 
Ghandogya Upamsad 8 He states that Vedic rituals may indeed 
have an ambiguous causality’ ( ubhayahetutva ), that is, produce de¬ 
ment as well as merit, because they imply an element of harming 
(plda) According to the Vivarana, himsa will produce bad karman 
even if it takes place ‘for the sake of sacrifice” (kratvartha) krat- 
varthd-api sati himsa-amstabhuta-eva tadarthatam pratipadyate 29 The cor¬ 
relation of helping with dharma and of hurting with adharma ap¬ 
plies in all cases punas ca tatah paranugrahaparapidanabhyam dharma - 
dharmau 30 

While in this respect the Vivarana follows the basic attitude of 
the classical Samkhy* and Yoga texts, it is generally much more 
scripture-oriented than the Yogabhasya or even Vacaspati’s Tat - 
tvavaisdradi Compared to these texts, it exhibits a conspicuous ten¬ 
dency to invoke the Upanisads, specifically the Brhadaranyaka and 
the Chandogya Upamsad, as well as the Bhagavadglta The distribu¬ 
tion of Vedic quotes is somewhat uneven While there are long por- 
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uons without Vedic quotes or references, they appear m unusual 
concentration in such sections as the lengthy discussion on the exis¬ 
tence of the “Lord” ( Isvara , on Sutra I, 25 ff ) 

Although Vyasa’s Yogabhasya does contain several references 
to Upamsadic statements,” it never invokes the Upanisads explicitly 
as sources of authority or validation It does not dwell upon the 
problem of the authority of the Veda, nor does it seem concerned 
about avoiding conflicts with the Vedic revelation Vacaspati invokes 
the Upanisads occasionally, specifically the Svetasvatara Upamsad, 
which is traditionally associated with Samkhya and Yoga ' He does 
not show the Vivarana’s predilection for the Brhadaranyaka and the 
Chandogya Upamsad, which are, of course, Sankara’s favorite 
Upanisads In general, scriptural references are much less conspic¬ 
uous and significant in the Tattvavaisaradi than in the > ogasutrabhds- 
yavivarana 33 

In addition to its Upamsadic references, the Vivarana also pre¬ 
sents some theoretical considerations concerning the authoritv and 
the metaphysical status of the sacred texts, or more specificallv its 
dependence on and inherence m the omniscience and pure good¬ 
ness” (sattva) of the “Lord ” Although this proceeds from commen- 
tanal observations, it goes far beyond the explicit statements of 
Vyasa’s Bhasya 34 In general, the Vivarana seems to associate the 
terms sastra and agama more closely with the Veda, specifically the 
Upanisads, than the Bhasya does, it paraphrases, e g , Vyasa’s ex¬ 
pression moksasastradhyayana as upamsadadyadhyayana 4 —The discus¬ 
sion of karma and rebirth is much more scripture-oriented in the 
Vivarana than in the Bhasva there is a conspicuous concern that 
there should be no conflict with sruti and smrti, and that these mat 
ters should be explicated in such a manner that there is no ‘mfuria- 
tion of all sacred texts ’ ( sarvasdstraviprakopa) and moreover no 
“uselessness of the texts on ritual works’ (karmasastrdnarthakya) * In 
general, the Vivarana is less susceptible than the Bhasva to the kind 
of criticism Sankara raises against Samkhya and Yoga m his com¬ 
mentary on Brahmasutra II, 1, 1 ff On the other hand, there is no 
such attempt to distinguish the absolute, self-sufficient authority of 
the Veda from the conditional, limited authority of the smrti texts as 
we find it in the Brahmasutrabhasya and the authoritative Yoga 
texts, etc , are listed side by side with the Veda itself w 

The Vivarana also argues in terms of a concordance of reason- 
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ing or inference ( anumana) and authoritative texts (agama) 39 Con¬ 
cerning the exegesis of the Sacred texts, it employs the Mlmamsa 
concepts of vidhi, pratisedha, stutilarthavada, etc, but it rejects, in a 
manner clearly reminiscent of what we find in various passages m 
Sankara’s “classical” works, 40 the Mlmamsa attempt to reduce scrip¬ 
tural statements concerning the existence of the “Lord” to merely 
auxiliary statements, “praises” (stun), supplements to instructions on 
ritual performances or to “meditational injunctions” (upasandvtdht ) 4 
Still m the context of Samkhya and Yoga, and without identifying 
meditational activities as “works” (karmari), the Vivarana advocates 
“knowledge” (jnana ), which it identifies with “detachment” ( vaira- 
gya) and which it contrasts with “works”, it associates final liberation 
with knowledge alone 42 


The Vivarana and Buddhism 

4 Among the most remarkable features of the Vivarana is its 
vigorous and elaborate criticism of Buddhism, specifically of Vi- 
jnanavada While the Yogabhasya contains some critical references 
to the Buddhist theories of “consciousness only,” momentarmess, 
etc , it does not present any broad and comprehensive criticism of 
Buddhist thought In general, it remains open and indebted to 
Buddhist influences 43 Here again, the so-called Yogasutrabhasyavi- 
\arana shows an obvious affinity with what we know from Sankara’s 
commentaries on the Brahmasutras and the Brhadaranyaka Upam- 
sad 

The status of the Buddha as a teacher and the problems result¬ 
ing from the plurality of Buddhas are discussed in the context of 
the long chapter on the “Lord” (tsvara), which is one of the most 
conspicuous sections of the whole work 44 Buddhist concepts and 
doctrines—the identification of the mind with its ideas, the denial 
of a subject or witness of experience, the theory of momentarmess, 
the Vijnanavada denial of material things, problems concerning the 
relationship between ideas and objects—are then discussed m the 
commentary on Sutra I, 32 and in several subsequent sections, spe¬ 
cifically m the fourth pada 43 

The section on I, 32 focuses on the necessity of an identical, 
unifying subject of awareness, m order to account for the possibility 
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of mental discipline and concentration as well as for the facts of 
daily life and experience The subject cannot simply coincide with a 
“stream” of momentary data of awareness, with mere consciousness 
understood as a continuous flux 46 

As stated earlier, the author of the Vivarana argues specifically 
against the Yogacara-Vyhanavada school of Buddhism On Sutra 
IV, 14, the Vyhanavada arguments for the nonexistence of the 
material world and the exclusive existence of consciousness are 
presented, including the dream argument and the “rule of co-ap- 
prehension” (sahopalambhamyama) However, the term sahopalambha- 
niyama , which Sankara uses in the Brahmasutrabhasya , apparently 
after becoming aware of Dharmaklrti’s Pramanainntscaya , does not 
occur m this passage 4 

Explicating Vyasa’s formulation na-asty artho vijhanavisahacarah 
the Vivarana states the Vyhanavada position as follows tasmad artho 
vtjndnaxjyatirekena na-asti-iti pratijanimahe , pramanam apy atra bhavati, 
vijnanavyatirekena na-asti grdhyam vastu, vijnanavyatirekena-anupala- 
bhyamanatvat, vijnanasvarupavat 48 Against this, the Vivarana first 
presents a sotenological prasanga If being an object of awareness 
(upalabhyamanatva ) coincides with mere appearance (i e, with illu¬ 
sory existence), then awareness itself, as it is also an object of appre¬ 
hension, would be unreal, and*there would be no subject of aware¬ 
ness Whose would be liberation? How could there be separation 
from anything? How would bondage and liberation be possible? 49 
Various other arguments follow that seem to be worth mentioning 
The thesis that there is no object apart from consciousness is simply 
contradicted by perception Consciousness is perceiving, that is, illu¬ 
minating (i avabhasaka ), the object has to be illuminated (avabhasa- 
niya) These are essentially different attributes that cannot belong to 
one and the same substratum Object and cognition are being 
“grasped” (l e , understood) as essentially different, and there can 
be no suspicion of inseparability, the reason claimed by the Vi- 
jnanavadin is invalid 50 

The Vynanavadm refutes himself when he argues against 
others How can he deny the existence of him against whom he tries 
to establish his position? If, however, the opponent exists as distinct 
from the Vyhanavadm’s consciousness, then the existence of pots, 
etc is also established 51 Moreover, followers of this doctrine could 
not legitimately converse with one another, by instructing disciples, 
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etc m general, the whole realm of daily activities {vyavahara) could 
not be accounted for by this and similar views, a “breakdown of 
vyavahara ” (vyavaharamlopa ) would result 53 

Even m dreams, consciousness is not really without extramental 
support, since it relates to objects that have been perceived svapna- 
jhdnam api upalabdharthavisayatvat na niralambanam 54 This is a point 
already emphasized m the Niralambanavada section of Rumania’s 
Slokavartttka 55 In general, the anti-Buddhist argumentation in the 
Vivarana is obviously indebted to Rumania, yet it can by no means 
be reduced to what is already found in the Slokavarttika, and it 
remains charactenstically different m style and substance 

The author of the Vivarana supplements his arguments against 
Vijnanavada with others, which apply also to similar and affiliated 
standpoints, specifically the theory that, although objects may have 
an existence apart from consciousness, they arise and disappear si¬ 
multaneously with acts of awareness, since whatever exists must 
have a relation to experience evam ghatadir artho : pi vijhdnasamana- 
samayajanmavmasa eva, bhogyatvat iti 56 Here, no less than m the case 
of strict Vijnanavada, the author of the Vivarana sees a denial of the 
“commonness” ( sadharanatva ) of objects, that is, their accessibility to 
different subjects, and, moreover, the loss of their identity and con¬ 
tinuity m the temporality of one’s own consciousness In general, we 
find here a sharp critical sense of problems concerning the tempo¬ 
ral constitution of acts and contents of awareness In the context of 
past, present, and future, where past phenomena may be objects of 
present acts of awareness, etc , the object cannot just coincide, or be 
strictly synchronous, with the apprehending or intending act tasmat 
idanmtano ’rtho na-iddnmtanajndnasahabhur eva-iti, grahyatvat, atltar- 
thavat, atito va na-atitajndnasahandsajanmd, grahyatvat, idanintanar- 
thavat bhutabhavisyajjndnagrdhyd artha adhuna-api santi, grahyatvat, 
adhunatanapratyayagrahyavat, iddnintanam api vastu purvottaraksanesu 
tatha-eva 57 

5 Enlarging upon a remark made in the Yogabhasya, the Vi¬ 
varana presents the Vynanavadins as deserving compassion, as their 
minds are subject to a basic karmic defect The materialists and 
Sunyavadins, on the other hand, do not deserve such compassion, 
as they are only bent upon deceiving people kevalajagadvahcanartha- 
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pravrttatvat tu na-etesv anukampd kartavyd * According to the Viva¬ 
rana, the Vaisesikas and others are also subject to a fundamental 
confusion, insofar as they see consciousness ( caitanya ) as a mere at¬ 
tribute of the self, to be eliminated m the state of release But unlike 
the Buddhist ‘ destructiomsts, they accept at least a stable, identical 
subject or substratum vainasikebhyas tv ayam visesah-sthiram ekam 
dharminam icchanti-iti 54 

Whatever the specific target of argumentation or criticism may 
be, the Vivarana tries to establish the identity and distinctness of the 
conscious, “witnessing” self ( purusa , atman) against everything that is 
merely “visible” ( drsya ), and occurs as objective content ( pratyaya ) of 
awareness, the illuminator (prakasaka ) has to be distinguished from 
what is to be illuminated (prakasya), the perceiver (grahaka ) from the 
perceived or perceivable (grahya) This is obviously m accordance 
with the Samkhya-Yoga dualism of purusa and pradhana where the 
objective “nature” ( pradhana or prakrti) includes the objectifiable 
processes of the mental sphere (citta) But the Vivarana goes beyond 
what one would expect m a Yoga text, and the style of argumenta¬ 
tion is again reminiscent of what we find m Sankara’s “classical’ 
works, such as the anti-Buddhist passages m the commentaries on 
the Brahmasutras and the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad On the other 
hand, duahstic implications are not always avoided m these ‘ classi¬ 
cal” texts, where the distinctness and internal unity of the atman 
often seems to be a more serious and direct concern than the ulti¬ 
mate nonduality of all reality 

Among the relevant peculiarities of the Vivarana argumenta¬ 
tion, we may mention, for example, its references to the metaphor 
of the lamp (pradipa) and its constant and conspicuous usage of the 
terms vyatireka and vyatinkta , as occurring m such compounds as 
vijnanavyatireka, cittavyatinkta, vyatinktagrdhyatva, visayavyahnkta, zya- 
tinktapurusa, vyatinktadrsyatva bl Some of this refers to the separabil¬ 
ity of external objects from actual empirical awareness, but in most 
cases, it is the distinctness and absoluteness of the witnessing self 
that is at stake There is no exception to the rule that whatever is 
‘given” or perceived, must be given to, perceived by a distinct, non- 
objectifiable subject or witness na tu vyatinktagrahyatvam vyabhica- 
rati b ' While physical objects may exist without empirical” acts or 
states of consciousness, 1 e , without the vzjndna of Vynanavada or 
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the citta of Yoga neither physical objects nor acts of consciousness, 
mental states, or ‘ perceptions” (pratyaya)"' can be “graspable” or 
“visible’ (grahya, drsya ) without a separate witnessing subject 

Already m the second pada, we find a remarkable attempt to 
infer the existence of an irreducible “seer” or “witness” from the 
“visibility” ( drsyatva) of whatever can be “seen”, it is based upon the 
premise that whatever appears as an objectifiable datum can do so 
only by reflecting a “light” that is not its own The relationship be¬ 
tween objects and sources of manifestation is pursued through dif¬ 
ferent stages up to the ultimate source of light and awareness, the 
purusa or atman Visible external objects, such as pots, etc , as well 
as the “lights” (aloha) which illumine these objects, and the “percep¬ 
tions” (pratyaya) which m turn illumine (1 e , let appear m cognition) 
these lights and all other objects all this requires, in order to be 
“visible,” visibility for and manifestation by an essentially different 
principle etat tu tadastitvanumcinam katham ? ghatadinam drsyanam sva- 
rupavyatmktena-anyena drsyatvadarsanat, tatprakasakanam ca-alokanam 
vyatvnktadrsyatvat, sarvarthavabhasakanam apt pratyayanam svariipavyati- 
nktadrsyatvam avagamyate, ghataditaddlokadivad iti 64 The basic condi¬ 
tions of “visibility” or objectivity are the same in the case of external 
objects like pots and “inner” data, that is, perceptions, external ob¬ 
jects are valid inferential “examples” for the latter 

The “proof” for the existence of a witnessing subject is certainly 
not meant to disprove or question the existence of the objects What 
is denied to the objects is not their independent existence, but their 
independent manifestness However, this hierarchy of objects and 
factors of manifestation also has ontological connotations The ob¬ 
jects of manifestation may change, the ‘lower” levels of manifesta¬ 
tion may turn out to be dependent on higher mamfestors What is 
indispensable, irreducible and constantly present m this structure of 
appearance is the witness The witness or spirit (purusa) is unchang¬ 
ing (apannamm) and does not “deviate” from any given content of 
awareness The contents may change, the purusa does not, and this 
establishes his separate existence tadavyabhicarena-eva purusasya 
vyatinktatvasiddhzh 65 

There is an obvious connection with the anvayavyatireka 
method” introduced m the Upadesasahasn, although the term itself 
is not used m this context bt> Even more significant is the affinity 
with Sankara’s interpretation of Brhadaranyaka Upamsad IV, 3, 1 
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ff, which describes the successive elimination of ‘lights up to the 
ultimate source of light and witnesshood, the pure atman * And it is 
in Sankara’s commentary on this passage (specifically on IV, 3, 7) 
that we find some of the most striking correspondences to the argu¬ 
mentation of the Vivarana We referred earlier to the following 
statement m the Vivarana na tu vyatinktagrahyatvam vyabhicarati , 
pradvpayor drsyatvad ghatadivat etena vyatinktagrahyatvam jnanasya drsya- 
tvat pradipadivat siddham bhavati ** On Brhadaranyaka Upamsad IV, 
3,7, Sankara says yady apt pradipo ‘nyasya-avabhasakah svayamavabhd- 
sdtmakatvdt tatha-api vyatvnktacaitanyavabhasyatvam na vyabhicarati , 
ghatadwad eva yada ca~evam, tada vyatinktavabhasyatvam tavad avasy- 
ambhdvi 69 

There are remarkable analogies also in the manner m which 
common sense and daily life ( vyavahara) are invoked against Vi- 
jnanavada, which is depicted as entailing a “breakdown of 
vyavahara ” The Vivarana uses the expression vyavaharavilopa , the 
commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Lipamsad sarvasamvyavahdra - 
lopa , both refer specifically to the impossibility of accounting for the 
activities of debate, etc, m terms of the “consciousness-only” theory 70 
The readiness to rely on common sense and vyavahara is, of course, 
also a striking feature of Sankara’s argumentation against Vynana- 
vada m his Brahmasutra commentary (II, 2, 28ff) 


Implications for the Conversion Theory 

6 All this is conspicuously different from the treatment of 
Vijnanavada and Buddhism m general in the commentary jn 
Gaudapada’s Kankas (specifically IV, 24ff) It throws suspicion on 
Hacker’s assessment of this work as a transitional work between the 
Yogasutrabhdsyavivarana and Sankara’s “mature” works, such as his 
commentaries on the Brahmasutras and the Brhadaranyaka Upam- 
sad In several significant respects, the Vivarana is closer to these 
works than the commentary on Gaudapada but, as noted before, 
such affinities are open to different interpretations 

Both P Hacker and T Vetter suggest that m the course of his 
development Sankara turned away from an early indebtedness to 
Buddhist ideas Vetter states that Sankara’s anti-Buddhist polemics 
m his Brahmasutra commentary might be an attempt to disassociate 
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himself from something he himself wrote earlier, in his commentary 
on Gaudapada 5 Hacker maintains that, m his commentary on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, Sankara turned against a “Buddhist” the¬ 
ory he had previously accepted the theory of the apparent disin¬ 
tegration of pure consciousness into subject and object 11 But the 
argumentation is just as vigorous m the Vivarana as it is in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad commentary In a recent article, F Whal¬ 
ing claims that ‘Hacker has shown by literary analysis” that in his 
early days Sankara was ‘much closer to Buddhism than he was later 
when he wrote the commentary on the Vedanta Sutras ” 73 Trying to 
elaborate Hacker s thesis further, Whaling speculates on an “early 
Vynanavada phase” in Sankara’s thought, and he finds a ‘Buddhist 
Gaudapada phase’ in his “commentaries on the Mandukya 
Upanisad and Karikas, his commentary on the Taittiriya Upanisad, 
and parts of the Upadesasahasri, and also possibly m his commen¬ 
tary on Vyasa’s commentary on the Yoga Sutras ” 74 Whaling has ob¬ 
viously not paid any attention to the anti-Buddhist passages of the 
Vivarana, and his statements are definitely less cautious than those 
of Hacker and Vetter 

There is nothing in the Vivarana passages under discussion that 
would exclude Sankara’s authorship As we have seen, they corre¬ 
spond to and supplement what we find also in his ‘ mature,” “classi¬ 
cal” works Of course, there are also statements in the Vivarana that 
would not be acceptable m the context of these works Basic teach¬ 
ings of Samkhya and Yoga, which are expressly rejected in San¬ 
kara s Advaita Vedanta works, are simply taken for granted in the 
Vivarana, for example, the existence of primal matter” ( pradhana) 
and the plurality of ‘selves’ or spirits ( purusa ) However, the Vi¬ 
varana does not give any prominence to Samkhya and Yoga teach¬ 
ings incompatible with Advaita Vedanta Apart from strictly com- 
mentanal statements, 7j primal matter’ and the plurality of selves 
do not play a significant role 

Other themes lead the author of the Vivarana to long digres¬ 
sions and far beyond the text on which he comments for instance, 
problems of awareness, the search for the pure, lneducible subject 
or witness, the critique of Buddhist teachings, the existence of a 
supreme, omniscient Lord” (Isvara) Moreover, the tendency to 
rely on the Upanisads and a conspicuous allegiance to the Vedic 
tradition are peculiar and untypical features of this “Yoga text 
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Whether it is by Sankara or not, there is lively, intellectually stimu¬ 
lating argumentation in the Vivarana, and its author demonstrates a 
remarkable level of philosophical reflection and considerable dialec¬ 
tical skills 76 In particular, there is nothing stereotypical or scholastic 
in the argumentation against Buddhism, although there is, of 
course, some misunderstanding or misrepresentation of specific 
Buddhist teachings Buddhism is taken as a fresh, living challenge 
to be dealt with m direct and problem-oriented argumentation The 
Vivarana does not attempt an explicit coordination or reconciliation 
of “reason” and “revelation”, nor does it try to find “reason” m 
“revelation ” But rational argumentation and reliance on authorita¬ 
tive, specifically Vedic, instruction often appear side by side and m 
factual coordination or combination 7 

All this would indicate a remarkable degree of “originality” if it 
were certain that the Vivarana is by the young and developing San¬ 
kara himself and not by a much later author who would be indebted 
to and borrowing from the works of the “mature” Sankara 


The Vivarana, Vacaspati, and the Traditions of 
Kerala 

7. It has not been the purpose of this chapter to solve the 
problem of the authorship of the so-called Yogasutrabhasyavivarana 
or to refute Hacker’s hypothetical reconstruction of Sankara’s devel¬ 
opment However, a few final considerations concerning this matter 
seem appropriate As noted earlier, Hacker’s authenticity thesis is, 
apart from more general and obviously inconclusive observations 
concerning Sankara’s familiarity with Yoga teachings, primarily 
based upon the fact that the colophons present Sankarabhagavat 
and not Sankaracarya as the author of the Vivarana Hacker himself 
recognizes that this alone is not a sufficient criterion of authenticity 78 
It is furthermore evident that his stimulating investigations have to 
be supplemented by a broader sampling of texts and manuscripts, 
which may be based upon numerous new manuscript catalogues not 
available to him Among the cases not considered by Hacker is the 
commentary Jayamangala on Isvarakrsna’s Sdmkhyakanka According 
to the colophons, this is also by Sankarabhagavat, and just as the 
Vivarana, it was preserved, and probably composed, in Kerala 79 
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Readers of this work will hardly feel tempted to attribute it to the 
author of the Brahmasutrabhasya, or, on the other hand, to the au¬ 
thor of the Yogasiitrabhdsyavivarana 80 In Kerala, the name Sankara 
has apparently been more common than elsewhere 81 One might 
suspect that, if there was a confusion of authors, it was not so much 
a matter of confusing the author of the Brahmasutrabhasya with the 
institutionalized Sankaracaryas, but rather with other authors whose 
name was Sankara Several “Yoga” works, e g the Yogataravali , 82 are, 
of course, traditionally ascribed to “Sankaracarya ” 

It seems obvious that the Vivarana had a special and possibly 
unique relationship with Kerala, it is here where the text was pre¬ 
served and, at least to a certain extent, studied Even if the Vivarana 
should be by the author of the Brahmasutrabhasya, it would still be 
true that it did not have any significant impact outside Kerala This 
would obviously constitute a conspicuous and probably exceptional 
case among the writings of the great Sankara May we accept the 
Indian tradition that Sankara came from Kerala, and may we specu¬ 
late that the Vivarana, a youthful work of his, 83 found a certain re¬ 
cognition only m his homeland, while the fame of his other works 
spread all over India 2 

A merely regional impact would, however, be more normal for 
a work produced by a member or affiliate of the Payyur family, 
such as Sankara, the teacher and possibly uncle of Paramesvara I 
In this case, it would also be unnecessary to dismiss the final verse 
of the text, which pays respect to the “venerable original Sankara,” 
as an addition made by a scribe or eager disciple 84 If the author of 
the Vivarana was not identical with the author of the Brahmasutra 
and Brhadaranyaka Upamsad commentaries, he was certainly famil¬ 
iar with these works and indebted to their author In general, medi¬ 
eval Kerala was rich in local and somewhat parochial traditions of 
learning, which remained virtually unknown m the rest of India 
The extraordinary contributions to mathematics and astronomy m 
medieval Kerala, which had no impact upon the development of 
these sciences m other parts of India, illustrate this insularity 85 In 
Mlmamsa and other branches of traditional learning and literature, 
the members and affiliates of the Payyur family made significant 
contributions that remained unknown outside of Kerala 86 

Yet the assignment of the Vivarana to such a late date as the 
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fourteenth century is far from satisfactory The style of the argu¬ 
mentation against Buddhism, the fact that Rumania is the latest au¬ 
thor explicitly referred to, and, more specifically, the absence of any 
identifiable reference to Vacaspatimisra could easily be invoked as 
arguments for an earlier date How much earlier? Are there crite¬ 
ria that would allow us to come to a definitive chronological conclu¬ 
sion, even if we cannot resolve the authorship problem? 

8 In a recent study of the Vivarana, which contains nu¬ 
merous significant philological observations and which has already 
been referred to, A Wezler agrees that the question of the author¬ 
ship of the Vivarana or, more specifically, the question whether its 
author is identical with the author of the Brahmasutrabhasya, has to 
remain unanswered for the time being " s Nevertheless, so he argues, 
it can be determined that the Vivarana must be considerably older 
than Vacaspati’s Tattvavaisaradi He asserts that “the text of the 
Bhasya as known to Vacaspatimisra shows clear vestiges of an influ¬ 
ence exercised on it by the Vivarana ” m In support of his thesis, he 
cites several variant readings in the Yogabhasya texts on Sutra I, 5 
and II, 32 According to Wezler, the statement klistapravahapatita apy 
aklistah in the section on I, 5 was added to the Yogabhasya text un¬ 
der the influence of the Vivarana’s explication of the section In his 
view, it is not onlv the fact that the Vivarana does not cite this state¬ 
ment, but also the context of the Yogabhasya itself which suggests 
its spuriousness He finds its contents ‘ but repeated bv the follow¬ 
ing phrase, viz klistacchidresv apy aklista bhavanti ” and he sees a 
“striking discrepancy as regards the image, i e pravaha (patita ) on 
the one hand and chidra on the other that can hardlv be accounted 
for convincingly But the idea and imagerv of a gap m a series’ 
or ‘succession” of (temporal) phenomena, or of an interruption in 
the flow ’ of mental modes is certainly not unnatural m the context 
of classical Yoga thought The conjunction of chidra and pravaha 
appears again in the Bhasya on Sutra IV, 27, which introduces the 
word chidra J1 The issue of redundancy is more serious But the 
statement starting with klistacchidresu is certainly not merely repe¬ 
titious, it explains and justifies what has been said before in a more 
general sense It would, however, not be repetitious at all if, in ac¬ 
cordance with a possibility considered bv Wezler himself, the pre- 
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ceding sentence could be read as implying a question or objection 
It the author of the Vivarana, unlike Vacaspati and other commen¬ 
tators, should have taken it m this sense, his following tasmad aha 
would be less problematic insofar as it could be understood as intro¬ 
ducing Vvasa’s response to this question or objection, which the Vi¬ 
varana has paraphrased in detail although without quoting the ex¬ 
act wording in which it was presented m the Bhasya ’ In general, it 
is evidently impossible to reconstruct a complete text of the Yo¬ 
gabhasya from the Vivarana, which does not always quote the text 
on which it comments in its entirely 

It may certainly be granted that the phrase khstapravahapatitd , 
together with the Vivarana’s failure to cite it, raises legitimate ques¬ 
tions, and the idea of a later interpolation may indeed “suggest it¬ 
self H \et, this alone is not enough for a strong and compelling 
argument further evidence, at least of a cumulative type, is called 
for Is such evidence provided by the variants in Yogabhasya II, 32^ 

Concerning this section, Wezler argues that Vacaspati’s reading 
mrjjalddijamtam instead of the Vivarana s mrdadijanitam originated 
under the influence of the explanation of the adi given by the Vi¬ 
varana, 1 e the phrase adisabdad udakam ca , and that ‘ similarly” the 
‘irritating plural abhyavaharanam was eliminated, i e replaced by 
abhyavaharanadi in Vacaspati’s version But without further evi¬ 
dence can we really say more than that abhyavaharanam is the lectio 
difficilwr that may or may not be the correct one^ finally, the com¬ 
bined refeience to earth and ‘water” is very common, if not ste¬ 
reotypical in texts dealing with purity, H and water is the most famil¬ 
ial of all purifying substances I here is obviously no compelling 
reason why the mrjjala in Vacaspati’s version should reflect any spe¬ 
cific influence of the Vivarana Vacaspati himself uses the com¬ 
pound mrjjalddiksdlana in his commentary on Yogabhasya II, 5 In 
general enumeratne compounds with adi are, of course very sus¬ 
ceptible to variants which may result from omissions as well as from 
additions ' 

As we have stated earlier there are a large number of signifi¬ 
cant cases where Vacaspatis reading and interpretation of the Yo- 
gabhasva are cleailv incompatible with that of the Vivarana How 
do the instances of an alleged influence relate to the numerous in¬ 
compatibilities' Wh) did Vacaspati, if he had a Bhasya text influ- 
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enced by the Vivarana, follow this text in some cases, but disregard 
it m numerous other and apparently more significant cases^ What 
exactly did he have' A Yogabhasya text which showed only occa¬ 
sional traces of the Vivarana’s interpretation, or one consistently 
shaped by Or did he have the Yogabhasya together with and 
embedded in the Vivarana^ * Whatever the answer to these hypo¬ 
thetical questions may be, it remains undeniable that there is no 
coherent pattern in the Yogabhasya variants that would support the 
thesis of a general influence of the Vivarana upon Vacaspati’s or the 
“standard” version of the Yogabhasya Much further study of the 
textual tradition or traditions, of possible regional varieties, of ver¬ 
sions other than the VaisaradI version is needed before definite con¬ 
clusions concerning the relative chronology of the Vivarana and the 
VaisaradI and the role of the Vivarana in the textual tradition of the 
Yogabhasya can be drawn Borrowing a phrase from Wezler’s as¬ 
sessment of Hacker’s authorship thesis, we ma> assert that so far the 
available evidence is not sufficient to turn ‘ possibility into cer¬ 
tainty ” q7 

Nevertheless, we may readily agree with Wezler’s observation 
that the Yogabhasya text as found m the Vivarana is in many in¬ 
stances better than Vacaspati’s version, it may indeed have pre¬ 
served a significant number of older readings In general, it is un¬ 
deniable that Wezler’s philological investigations have opened 
promising prospects for future research, that would not only affect 
our understanding of the Vivarana, but also of the Yogabhasya it¬ 
self 

For the time being, the so-called Yogasutrabhdsyavivarana re¬ 
mains a puzzle Basic questions concerning its philological status, its 
historical role, and its philosophical position are still open Hacker’s 
challenging and intriguing hypothesis that Sankara, the author of 
the Brahmasutrabhdsya , wrote this text as a Yogin and bet ore ‘con¬ 
verting’ to Advaita Vedanta is indeed, nothing but a hypothesis, 
one appealing, yet somewhat unlikely possibility among others * In 
order to arrive at a definitive solution of the authorship problem, 
we may have to wait for a fortunate textual discovery In the ab¬ 
sence of this, the only way to approach the problem seems to be the 
continuation of that type of patient and thorough philological work 
for which the recent studies by A Wezler provide a model w Even if 
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such investigations may not reveal the identity of the author of the 
Vivarana, they will certainly contribute to a better understanding of 
its place m the history of Indian thought 


Sankara and Classical Yoga 

9* As a postscript to the preceding observations, we may now 
briefly comment on the question how the Yoga system is treated in 
those writings which are generally accepted as Sankara’s genuine 
works, above all in the Brahmasutrabhasya Regardless of the author¬ 
ship of the so-called Yogasutrabhasyavivarana > we may still ask what 
kind of transition (or, according to Hacker, “conversion”) would 
have been involved if the author of the Brahmasutrabhasya had, 
indeed, first produced a commentary on the Yogasastra In doing 
so, we may also consider H Nakamura’s suggestion that even if these 
works had one and the same author, he could have combined and 
reconciled them without undergoing any “conversion” or change of 
allegiance 100 

In approaching our topic, we have to distinguish between San¬ 
kara’s evaluation and critique of the theoretical, metaphysical teach¬ 
ings of Patanjali’s Yoga, on the one hand, and his attitude towards 
Yoga practices (as well as other meditational techniques), on the 
other hand As far as its metaphysical basis is concerned, classical 
Yoga is inseparable from the Samkhya system Accordingly, and fol¬ 
lowing the lead of Brahmasutra II, 1, 3, 101 Sankara presents his cri¬ 
tique of Yoga metaphysics as an extension of his critique of Sam¬ 
khya, or as being implied in it How does he deal with Samkhya ^ 

Our most important source for Sankara’s understanding and 
critique of Samkhya is his Brahmasutrabhasya, specifically the fol¬ 
lowing sections I, 1, 5-11 (and 18), I, 4, 1-28, II, 1, 1-11, II, 2, 1- 
10 These sections may be supplemented by more casual statements 
in other parts of the Brahmasutrabhasya, as well as in other works, 
such as the Brhadaranyakopamsadbhasya , the Upadesasahasri , and the 
Gltdbhdsya 

In the first adhyaya of this Brahmasutrabhasya , Sankara tries to 
establish that brahman is the one ultimate subject of all Vedic texts, 
and that this brahman is the omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipo¬ 
tent cause of a world with no true reality of its own In contrast with 
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this view, the Samkhya school asserts that a nonmanifest and uncon¬ 
scious “nature” or “matter” ( pradhana , prakrti) is the ultimate cause 
of the manifest universe, and that this concept of pradhana has the 
support of the Veda Sankara argues m detail against this claim, and 
against the concomitant theory that there are many “spirits” (pur- 
usa ), he tries to demonstrate that it is entirely incompatible with the 
Upamsads, and that the true meaning of those Vedic passages 
which have been invoked by the Samkhya teachers is brahman , not 
pradhana 102 

Furthermore, Samkhya claims that its views have the additional 
independent and extra-Vedic support of reasoning (tarka) and tra¬ 
dition (smrti) Against this, Sankara argues that wherever there is 
conflict between sruti and smrti, “revelation” takes precedence over 
“tradition,” and that no human reasoning and experience has any 
independent metaphysical or sotenological validity apart from the 
authority of the Veda 103 Samkhya and Yoga themselves are nothing 
but “traditions” (smrti), their teachings have to be measured against 
the standard of sruti and if necessary, they have to be corrected or 
discarded 104 But even without considering their compatibility or in¬ 
compatibility with the Veda, the Samkhya (and Yoga) theories can, 
according to Sankara, be shown to be inconsistent within them¬ 
selves, accordingly, he concludes his argumentation with an “auton¬ 
omous” (svatantra) “rational refutation” (yuktipratisedha) of these the¬ 
ories 105 

All this does not mean that Samkhya and Yoga have to be dis¬ 
carded m their entirety “We willingly allow room for those portions 
of the two systems which do not contradict the Veda ” 106 But no 
compromise is possible when it comes to the Samkhya theory of 
pradhana, the “plurality of spirits” ( purusabahutva ), or the deriva¬ 
tion of “cognition” (buddhi) etc from the unconscious pradhana 
Such ideas are incompatible with the Advaitic message of the Veda, 
they postulate, moreover, an authority and sovereignty of human 
knowledge that Sankara finds entirely unacceptable The followers 
of Samkhya and Yoga, who advocate these ideas, remain committed 
to the illusion of plurality, they fail to recognize the unity of the 
self dvattmo hi te samkhya yogas ca na-atmaikatvadarsinah 107 

10 Sankara’s treatment of Yogic practice, and of meditational 
techniques m general, is more ambiguous than his assessment of 
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Samkhya-Yoga metaphysics To be sure, there is no independent 
‘ Yogic path” towards final liberation, only pure knowledge, as re¬ 
vealed by the Veda, can bring about liberation “Works” ( karman) 
and techniques, even Yogic or similar “mental acts” ( manasi knya), 
cannot lead to this goal Yet they can pave the way for the occur¬ 
rence of liberating knowledge They have an important preparatory 
and provisional function within the context of the “two truths ” 
Their significance for the elusive ascent from the ‘lower,” empirical 
realm towards the ultimate, absolute truth of nondualism is unde¬ 
niable and legitimate l< “ 

In a broad sense, Yogic practice is simply part of Sankara’s 
world He accepts the “greatness of Yoga” (yogamahatmya) m insofar 
as its potential for extraordinary, even superhuman powers and ac¬ 
complishments is concerned He believes that the Veda itself autho¬ 
rizes and encourages acts of inner discipline, the focusing of the 
mind ( upasana ), etc 1111 Most specifically, he advocates the meditative 
concentration on the sacred syllable om as a Vedic method of pre¬ 
paring oneself for liberating knowledge Such meditation is most 
sigificant and beneficial for persons of slower understanding 111 The 
method of meditation ’ ( dhyanayoga ) is inherently conducive to per¬ 
fect, liberating insight (samyagdarsanasya-antarangam) 112 It has great 
therapeutic significance for those who try to overcome their “afflic¬ 
tions (, klesa ), such as passion and hate (raga, dvesa), as well as other 
obstacles on the way to liberating knowledge Sankara obviously 
shares a deep therapeutic concern with the Yoga However, P 
Hacker has drawn unwarranted conclusions from this common 
therapeutic dimension m his argumentation concerning the author¬ 
ship of the so-called Yogasutrabhdsyavivarana 113 

Even with regard to Yoga practice as such, Sankara is ultimately 
obliged to disassociate himself from it Regardless of its doctrinal 
ties with the duahstic Samkhya system. Yoga practice itself, in its 
methodic performance of “mental acts,” its application of certain 
techniques of self-control m order to reach the sotenological goal, 
involves an inherent dualism, that is the dualism of means and 
ends, of the goal and the seeker, and of actions and results 

Sankara’s treatment of Yoga practice is not so much an exten¬ 
sion of his critique of Samkhya, but an expression and application 
of his general attitude toward “works” (karman), and more specifi¬ 
cally, of his rejection of the “work orientation” of the Purva- 
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mlmamsa The “mental acts’ (mdnasl knyd) that constitute Yogic 
meditation are not physical activities motivated by personal desires, 
and they are not rituals m a literal sense They are nevertheless 
“works,” and they are oriented towards results They are part of 
that network of means and ends which keeps us in samsara Bond¬ 
age itself is of the nature of means and ends sadhyasadhanalaksano 
bandhah 1,4 Final liberation, which coincides with the pure identity of 
the self (, svdtmasvarupatva ), is nothing to be attained ( dpya) or pro¬ 
duced ( utpadya ), it cannot be contingent upon mental ( mdnasa ), vocal 
( vacika ) or physical (kaytkr) acts and duties 1,5 

In performing acts of meditation and concentration ( updsana ), 
one does not transcend that status of being an agent (kartrtva) which 
is an ingredient of samsara itself The teaching that the absolute 
brahman is the atman presupposes such transcendence {kartrtvadi- 
sarvasamsdradharmanirakarane hi brahmana atmatvopadesah) , while di¬ 
rectives to perform meditative acts apply only as long as transcen¬ 
dence has not taken place {tadanirakaranena ca-upasanavidhanam) 116 
Yogic meditation as such is incapable of transcending or supersed¬ 
ing its own underlying premises Sankara states explicitly that the 
“calming of the fluctuations of the mind” ( cittavrttimrodha ) which Yo - 
gasutra I, 2 presents as the very essence of Yoga cannot be consid¬ 
ered as a means ( sadhana) to achieve final liberation (moksa) 1,7 He 
refers specifically to a mental and intellectual exercise known as pra- 
samkhyana which according to classical Yoga attenuates and removes 
the “afflictions” ( klesa) and finally brings about “metaphysical dis¬ 
crimination” (vivekakhyati) 118 It appears that this method was 
adopted and perhaps reinterpreted by certain Vedantms who em¬ 
ployed it as a technique to realize the meaning of the Upamsadic 
“great sayings ( mahdvakya) 119 Sankara’s critique of prasamkhyana fo¬ 
cuses on its implication of methodic repetition and accumulation 
( abkydsa ) and mental effort and performance (cestzta) 120 According 
to his faithful disciple Suresvara, no such mental exercise and repe¬ 
tition (amredana, etc ) can lead to that “knowledge” which is the pure 
presence of reality itself m 

In spite of their great and indispensable role at the earlier 
stages of development, Yoga practices and techniques may even 
turn into obstacles if the seeker becomes attached to their pursuit 
and believes that such “result-oriented,’ inherently duahstic and 
samsanc activities can bring about final liberation Sankara shows 
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little appreciation of the fact that Yoga itself is keenly aware of the 
need to overcome its own initial “result-orientation” and acquisitive¬ 
ness The Yoga teachers themselves emphasize that the identity of 
the self ( purusa ) is not something to be acquired (upadeya) 122 He for 
whom the awareness of the metaphysical distinction between purusa 
and prakrti (vwekakhyati ) and the sheer presence (kaivalya) of the 
spirit is supposed'to arise cannot in any way be “acquisitive” ( kusida ) I2S 
Such statements or concessions cannot change Sankara’s basic posi¬ 
tion neither Samkhya theory nor Yoga practice can lead us to the 
ever-present goal of final liberation without the guidance of the 
Veda (na samkhyajnanena vedamrapeksena yogamargena va mhireyasam 
adhig&myata iti ) 124 

What is the relationship between such statements and the pre¬ 
sentation and interpretation of Patanjali’s and Vyasa’s Yoga in the 
Vivarana'* Assuming that the author was identical, what kind of re¬ 
orientation, reevaluation, or change of position would have been 
required 5 Could he have reconciled (as H Nakamura seems to sug¬ 
gest) the presentation of Yoga we find m the Vivarana with his advo¬ 
cacy of Advaita Vedanta 5 It seems hardly conceivable that Sankara 
the Advaitm could have retained or repeated all the statements 
made m the Vivarana or that he could have explicated Yoga and 
Samkhya thought without referring to what he saw as its basic de¬ 
fects The author of the Brahmasutrabhasya and the Brhadaranyako- 
panisadbhasya was m no way inclined towards compromise and syn¬ 
cretism Even the didactic dimension of his thought would not have 
given him such flexibility Sankara the Advaitm was committed to 
the one ultimate truth of nondualism, and he saw the Veda as its 
unique and indispensable source 125 

Yet it is hardly appropnate to characterize the reorientation 
and change of allegiance we would have to assume if Hacker’s hy¬ 
pothesis were true as a,“conversion ” In accordance with Sankara’s 
Advaitic self-understanding, it would rather have been an act of 
progression and transcendence, that is, of relegating Yoga practice 
and Samkhya theory to a lower, preliminary level of insight and 
orientation 126 
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_ Chapter 6: Notes 

1 Cf A Wezler Philological Observations on the So-Called Patahjala- 
yogasutrabhasva vivarana ’ / ndo-Iranian Journal 25 (1983), 17-40 The 
shorter title Y ogas^rabhasyavivarana, which is already found m the 
preface b) the editors and, even earlier as the title of the excerpt pub¬ 
lished by Ramanatha Sastrl m 1931 (see n 10) has been used by P 
Hacker and subsequentl> adopted by other authors, eg I Vetter and 
S Mayeda, it has become the most familiar name of this work 

2 Cf YSBhV XIII ff 

3 Sankara der Yogin und Sankara der Advaitm eimge Beobach- 
tungen ’ Wiener Zeitschnft fur die Kunde Sud-und Ostasiens 12/13 (1968, 
Festschnlt E Frauwallner) 119—148 also m Kieine Schnften ed 
L Schmithausen Wiesbaden, 1978, 213-242 

4 “Sankaracarya and Sankarabhagavatpada Preliminary Remarks con¬ 
cerning the Authorship Problem ” New Indian Antiquary 9 (1947) 175- 
186 revised version Kieine Schnften, 41—58 

5 The Chapter of tne Self London, 1978, 174 

6 Cf T Leggett ibid—In two recent articles m Japanese, H Nakamura 
has investigated various textual and doctrinal issues m the Vivarana 
but without systematically reviewing the authenticity problem, cf Indo 
gaku Bukkydgaku kenkyu (Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies , Tokyo) 
25/1 (1976) 70-77,26/1 (1977) 119-126 For information concerning 
these two articles which do not have an immediate bearing upon the 
issues discussed m this chapter I am indebted to my colleague W 
Tyler In a further contribution in English Nakamura discusses what 
he calls noteworthy ideas in the Vivarana cf Sankaras Vivarana on 
the Yogasutra-Bhasya Adyar Library Bulletin AAiAh (1980/81), 475— 
485 Nakamura has also begun, but subsequently discontinued, a Japa¬ 
nese translation of the Vivarana in the Buddhist journal Agama After 
the completion of the first version of this chapter, T Leggett has pub¬ 
lished an English translation of the first two Padas of the Vivarana 
Sankara on the Yoga-sutra-s (vol 1 Samadhi vol 2 Means) London, 
1981—1983 As far as the more intricate and technical portions of the 
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text are concerned, this translation is often quite unsatisfactory, cf, 
eg, vol 1, 107 f, where crucial MTmamsa implications and obvious 
inaccuracies m the printed text have been overlooked Moreover, sev¬ 
eral scriptural references m this passage are incorrect, although they 
had been correctly identified by the editors (cf YSBhV, 68) A Wezler 
has continued his valuable philological studies of the text m several 
articles, see On the varna’ System as Conceived of by the Author of 
the Patanjala-yogasastravivarana Dr B N Sharma Felicitation Volume 
Tirupati, 1986 172-188, and in particular On the Quadruple Divi¬ 
sion of the Yogasastra the Caturvyuhatva of the Cikitsasastra and the 
Four Noble Truths of the Buddha ’ [ndologica Taunnensia 12 (, 1984), 
289-337, on this see below ch 7 

7 Cf A Thousand Teachings Tokyo 1979, 4 * It is likely that he was famil¬ 
iar with Yoga, since he is the author of the Yogasutrabhdsya-mvarana \ 

but 65, n 63 The authenticity of this text has not yet been estab¬ 
lished, but as far as I can see now, there is no conclusively negative 
evidence 

8 Cf Studien, 2 1 das mit Ausnahme der Gotteslehre wenig originelle 
YViv 

9 Cf G Oberhammer, Strukturen yogischer Meditation Vienna 1977 but 
see the cautionary remark on p 135 Sankaras Subkommentar 

von dem P Hacker glaubt, dass er dem bekannten Advaitin dieses 
Namen zuzuschreiben und daher in die erste Halfte des 8 Jahrhun 
derts n Chr zu datieren ist ’ 

10 Cf The Sphotasiddhi of Acarya Mandanamisra with the Gopahka of Rsiputra 
Paramesvara, ed SK Ramanatha Sastrl Madras, 1931 XIII 

11 Ibid, XIV 

12 Ibid XV 

13 Cf Gopahka , 193 ff 

14 Cf Tattvabmdu by VacaspatmiSra with Tattvavibhdvana by Rsiputra Param- 
esvara ed V A Ramaswami Sastn Annamalamagar, 1936, for a dis¬ 
cussion of the three Paramesvaras of Kerala, ’ see the editor s intro- 
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duction, 87 ff The work of the Payyur family is also discussed by K 
Kunjunni Raja, The Contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit Literature Madras, 
1958, 90 ff, Kunjunni Raja criticizes the view accepted by Ramaswami 
Sastn that the Sankara referred to m the SvaditankaranI was not only 
the teacher, but also an uncle of Paramesvara I, and he refers to C 
Kunhan Raja's suggestion ‘that Sankara may be the author of the 
Niruktavarttika from which Paramesvara quotes” (93) 

15 E Stern (Philadelphia) has prepared an annotated edition of this un¬ 
published text and the Jusadhvanharanl by the same author (together 
with the puruapqksq of the Vzdkiinveka and the Nydyakanika ) Mr Stern 
deserves much credit for having identified not only these Vivarana 
quotations, but also numerous other significant references m the texts 
he has edited for his doctoral dissertation (University of Pennsylvania, 
1988) Mandana’s own refutation of the Yogic proof for the existence 
of God ( Vtdhtviveka , ed M L Goswami Benares, 1978, 146 ff) may 
seem to go beyond the argument in YBh I, 25, but there is certainly no 
need to assume that he knew the extensive YSBhV on I, 25 

16 Cf YSBhV, VII (general editor's introduction) also Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of Sanskrit Manuscripts , Adyar Library and Research Centre , vol 8 
(1972, compiled by K Parameswara Aithal), 8 f (nos 25—26) -For one 
passage of the text, a manuscript “available with the Oriental Manu¬ 
scripts Library, Trivandrum,” was also consulted (YSBhV, VIII) This 
seems to be identical with the “Trivandrum manuscript' of which A 
Wezler made a much more systematic use, see below, n 88 

17 In the case of Madhusudana, his commentary on the Bhagavadglta, 
which follows Sankara but also gives much room to Patanjalis Yoga, 
may be mentioned specifically as a work m which one might expect, 
but does not actually find references to the Vivarana 

18 Cf YSBhV, 139 (on II, 7) sukhdnusayi tatha duhkhanusayi-iti anyesam 
paihah In this same section, the Vivarana states tatha ca vaksyati dhar- 
mat sukham sukhad ragah iti This seems to refer to YBh IV, 11 where, 
however, the Vivarana (p 331) reads dharmat sukham sukdnusayi ragah , 
while Vacaspati's version has, indeed, dharmat sukham sukhad rdgo 
In Vacaspati's version, YBh I, 11 has sukhdnusayi ragah duhkhdnusayt 
dvesah , this is, however, not found m the Vivarana 
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19 \SBhV 24b (on III B), cf also the different versions of YBh II 18 
and III, b An important variant not pointed out bv the editors occurs 
m YBh I, 36, where the Vivarana reads vaisamya instead of vaisaradva 
In several cases the \ogabhfsva variants of the Vivarana aie sup¬ 
ported by other manuscripts On II 13 (YSBhV 151), the Vivarana 
has a phrase tnvipakdrambhi vd janmayurbhogahetutvdt which is missing 
(perhaps due to a scribal error caused by the repetition of hetutvdt) in 
Vacaspati s veision and in most of the punted editions but which oc¬ 
curs in some of the manuscnpts and one printed text consulted by R 
S Bodas (see below n 20) 

20 Cf YSBhV, 155, line 1, on p 157, a further YBh variant concerning 
(a)drslajanmavedaniya has been noted by the editors, while other vari¬ 
ants on the same page remain unmentioned -It should not be taken 
for granted that Vacaspati himself read tatra drstajanmavedaniyasya 
myatavipdkasya instead of adrstajanmavedanlyasya etc According to 
the edition b> R S Bodas so far the only edition of the Bhasya and 
Vaisaradi which attempts to be critical, the reading drsta-d oes not 
seem to have any clear manuscript support Cf The Yogasutras of Pa 
tanjah with the scholium of l ydsa and tne comm of Vacaspatimisra , ed, by 
R$ Bodas Revised and enlarged bv the addition of the comm of 
NagojI Bhatta by V S Abhyankai Bombay, 1917 (Bombay Sanskrit 
and Piakrit Series) 71 notes on lines 7 and 21 It seems that in prefer¬ 
ring the reading drsta- Bodas has followed the lead of earlier printed 
editions (and peihaps an attempted emendation), cf his survey of 
published and unpublished sources, Prastavana , X f Nagojlbhatta ob- 
viousiv piesupposes the reading adrsta - (Bodas 275 lines 22 ff) —Cf 
also \ K Wadhwam, Ekabhavika karmasaya in in Yogabhasya 2 13’ 
Proceedings of the All India Oriental Conference 28 (1976), 473—480, the 
authoress compares Vacaspati s and Vijnanabhiksu s readings and m- 
terpietations but she has not consulted the Vivarana, and she seems to 
be unawaie of the existence of the variant readings in the Vacaspati 
manuscripts This is also the case with P K Gupta, Patanjala Yogasutra 
eka samalocandtmaka adhyayana, Tattvavaisaradi evam Yogavarttika ke pari 
preksya mem Delhi 1979, 252 ff Both Vacaspati and Vijnanabhiksu 
give occasional references to Yogabhas>a variants On II 13, Vacaspati 
mentions an alternative to ekabhavika kvacit pdtha aikabhavika iti , in the 
Vivaiana this occurs once instead of ekabhavika (cf YSBhV, 151) 
However, on 111, 22 the Bhasya itself as well as Vacaspati (with one 
variant ekabhavika being listed by R S Bodas) have aikabhavika 
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Vijnanabhiksu notes a variant reading katvahnah (instead of kevahnah) 
m his commentary on I, 24 ( Patanjalayogadarsana , ed Narayana Misra 
Benares, 1971, 71), as well as aikabhamka on II, 13 (p 169) 

21 Cf, e g , the different versions of the final statement of YBh II, 13 
That the author of the Vivarana considers his own reading problem¬ 
atic m this case, is indicated by the fact that he offers alternative expla¬ 
nations, but Vacaspati’s “standard” version is by no means easier or 
more satisfactory 

22 I hope to discuss these matters m detail m a monograph on the history 
of the philosophical karma theories m Hinduism which is now under 
preparation On karma and rebirth, see also below, ch 9 

23 YSBhV, 268 ff (on III, 17), Rumania s verses are found Sv, 383 f (v 
131 ff) 

24 Cf Sphotastddht on v 27, ed and trans K A Subramama Iyer Poona, 
1966, 69, ed S K Ramanatha SastrT (see above, n 10), 193 f 

25 YSBhV, 264 (on III, 17), this quote (gakdraukaramsarjaniyah ) is also 
given by Sahara on MS I, 1, 5, cf E Frauwallner, Matenaken zur al 
testen Erkenntnislehre der Karmamimamsa, Vienna, 1968, 38 In YBh III, 
17 the phrase occurs without reference to Upavarsa 

26 Cf BSBh I, 3, 28 (Works III, 125), where the Upavarsa quote is vama 
eva tu , na sabdah , YSBhV, 267 na vamdh padam is perhaps a (cntical) 
reference to this teaching which is reviewed more positively m BSBh 

27 YSBhV, 275 (on III, 17) 

28 See above, ch 4, § 3 ff, 8 

29 YSBhV, 323 (on IV, 7) 

30 YSBhV, 331 (on IV, 11) 

31 Cf YBh III, 35 injndtdram are kena xnjdnvydt (i e BU II, 4, 14 and IV, 
5, 15), see the commentary on this, YSBhV, 291 f, m YBh II, 23, the 
phrase iti iruteh refers to a “scnptural” claim made by others 
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32 Cf Tattruavaiiaradi on YS/YBh II, 22 (reference to Sveta^vatara 
Upamsad IV, 5) 

33 Cf, e g , YSBhV, 183 (on II, 19) agamamrodha (with reference to Tait- 
tirfya Upamsad II, 1) and smrtvmrodha , 184 srutiprasiddhatva (with ref¬ 
erence to BU, II, 4, 11)' 

34 Cf YSBhV, 55 f (on I, 24) 

35 YSBhV, 216 (on II, 32), and similarly, 123 (on II, 1) moksaSastranam 
ca-upamsatprabhrtlndm , see also 78 (on I, 27), where the word dgamm is 
paraphrased as vedavadm On p 250 (on III, 13), the Gita is referred 
to as dgama In this connection, we may also mention the phrase 
avadyotakatvad dgamasya (75, on I, 26), which is reminiscent of San¬ 
kara’s references to the Veda as a source of light, see above, ch 5, n 
97 (BSBh II, 1, 1), n 121 (BUBh II, 1, 20) 

36 Cf YSBhV, 148 ff (on II, 13), specifically 153 sarvatastravtprakopai ca 
sydt karmasdstrdnarthakye ca moksaSdstre ’py andsvasaprasangah , also 
151 sarvasrutismrtimprakopa —Cf the discussion of karman , BSBh III, 
1, 1 ff 

37 See above, ch 5, § 6, 9 

38 Cf YSBhV, 73 (on I, 25) vedetihasapurdnayogadharmasastradydgamatah 

39 Cf YSBhV, 67 (on I, 25) anumdndgamaprastddheivara, anumdndgama - 
vtrodha See also 114 (on I, 48) 

40 See above, ch 5, n 108 

41 Cf YSBhV, 68 (on I, 25), the printed text requires several emenda¬ 

tions, most conspicuously, 1 7 should read srutlnam vidhipratisedhartha- 
tvdd isvardpratydyakatvam , instead of uipratisedharthatvad 

42 Cf YSBhV, 46 (on I, 16) vairdgyasya jndnaprasadamdtratve jndna- 
vairdgyayor ananyatvat tadmparitayos ca rdgdjnanayor anarthdntaratvam 
eva stddham , but also 334 (on IV, 22) yagena svargo bhaxnsyatt, sam- 
ddhyadind mokso bhaxnsyatt 
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43 Cf, e g, L de La Vallee Poussin, “Le Bouddhisme et le Yoga de Pa¬ 
tanjah ” Melanges ckmots et bonddhiques 5 (1936/37), 223—242 

44 Cf YSBhV, on I, 25 (specifically 71 f) 

45 Cf YSBhV, on IV, 14 f, 19, 21-24 

46 YSBhV, 83 ff 

47 BSBh II, 2, 28, Vacaspati uses the term sahopalambhanvyama m his Tat- 
tvavaisaradi on YS IV, 14 

48 YSBhV, 340 (on IV, 14) 

49 Ibid 

50 Cf YSBhV, 341 (on IV, 14) svalaksanabhedena-arthajnanayor upalabhya- 
mdnatvan na-avyatirekagandho pi tatas ca vyatirekena-anupalabhyamanatvad 
ity asiddho hetus tava 

51 Ibid na ca-asau na-asti-iti sakyam pratyndtum, yam prati sisadhayisasi sa cet 
tadvijndnavyatinktah, tatha ghatadir apt sidhyati 

52 Cf YSBhV, 345 (on IV, 16) 

53 YSBhV, 351 (on IV, 19), cf 343 (on IV 15) sadhyasadhanddivyavahara - 
vilopa 

54 YSBhV, 341 (on IV, 14) 

55 Cf SV, 173 f (v 107 ff) 

56 YSBhV, 343 (on IV, 15), that there has to be relation to experience, 
follows from a radical application of the karma theory, which turns the 
whole world into a vehicle of reward and punishment 

57 YSBhV, 344 (on IV, 15) 


58 YSBhV, 356 (on IV, 23) 
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59 Ibid 

60 Cf also YSBh V, 358 ff (on IV, 24), where the argument from ‘Visi¬ 
bility” (drsyatva) is supplemented by the “teleological” Samkhya-Yoga 
argument that all ‘aggregates” must be “for the sake of purusa ” ( pur- 
usdrtha ), on the use of this argument, cf also USG II, 56, 70 

61 Cf YSBhV, 340 ff (on IV, 14 f), 349 f (on IV, 19), 358 ff (on IV, 
24) 

62 YSBhV, 350 (on IV, 19) 

63 The word pratyaya appears m YS II, 20 drasta drsimdtrah suddho pi 
pratyaydnupasyah , cf also YS III, 35, and YSBhV, 291 pratyaya as re¬ 
flecting the light of the purusa (purusabkdsa ) —On pratyaya see also US 
XII, 6 ff, XVIII, 97 f, 109 ff 

64 YSBhV, 189 (on II, 20) 

65 YSBhV, 190 (on II, 20), cf 192 buddkipratyayasaksitvasya siddhatvat — 
On the use of vyabhicara, vyabhuar -, cf also Gitdbhdsya II, 16 ( Works II, 
14 f), where “being” is presented as the pure irreducible objective fac¬ 
tor m cognition, cognition ‘deviates” and fluctuates with reference to 
particular and changing, 1 e unreal, contents, but not with reference to 
‘being as such yadvisaya buddhir na vyabhicarati , tat sat This is not, as 
P Hacker (see article mentioned in n 3, p 131, n 29) seems to think, 
a * spiritualistic” reduction of being to awareness 

66 In its logical” connotation, the term is used YSBhV, 26, 29 (on I, 7) 

67 Cf BUBh IV, 3, 7, ( Works I, 871), where the “light of the atman” is 
described as buddhivijnandvabhasaka and vyatvnkta 

68 YSBhV, 350 (on IV, 19), see above, n 62 

69 Works I, 872 see above, ch 5, n 168 Cf also BSBh II, 2, 28 (Works 
III, 250) atah pradipavad vijnanasya-api vyatinktavagamyatvam asmdbhth 
prasadhitam 
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70 Cf YSBhV, on IV, 15 (specifically 341, 343), on the other hand, 
BUBh IV, 3, 7, ( Works I, 873 f), see also above, n 53 

71 ‘Zur Bedeutung des Illusionismus bei Sankara Wiener Zeitschnft fur 
die Kunde Sud und Ostasiens 12/13 (1968, Festschrift E Frauwallner), 
407-423, ib, 409 

72 “Sankara der Yogin und Sankara der Avaitm einige Beobachtungen” 
(see above, n 3) 133 

73 ‘Sankara and Buddhism ’ Journal of Indian Philosophy 7 (1979), 1-42, 
especially 25 

74 Ibid , 25 f, 28 

75 Cf, e g , YSBhV, 194 (on II, 22) 

76 Insofar, T Vetter’s characterization of the Vivarana as ‘wemg ori- 
gmell” (see above, n 8) is somewhat surprising if measured against his 
assessment of USG II (which the Vivarana would anticipate to a certain 
extent if it were an early work by Sankara) as “der vielleicht be- 
deutendste denkerische Versuch of Sankara (see above, ch 5, 
n 53) 

77 See also above, n 39 (anumanagamaprasiddha etc) there is, however 
an occasional tendency m the Vivarana to use reason and inference 
independently verv often by presenting formal schemes of inference 
(anumdna) 

78 Cf Sankara der Yogm und Sankara der Advaitin emige Be¬ 
obachtungen (see above n 3) 124 

79 Cf Jayamangala , ed H Sarma Calcutta 1926, Preface 

80 However the identity of the authors of the Vivarana and the Jaya 
mangala seems to be assumed by Ramanatha Sastrl (see above n 10) 
XI ay am eva sankaro va syat yogabhasyavivaranasamkhyajayamangalddmdm 
kartd 
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81 In the Payyur family alone, this name occurs repeatedly, it is also com¬ 
mon among the representatives of the Kerala tradition of mathematics 
and astronomy 

82 The Yogataravali has been published m Minor Works of Sri San - 
kardchdrya , ed H R Rhagavat Poona, second ed , 1952 

83 In this case, we would have the problem that there is already a good 
deal of mature, ’ fully developed argumentation in this work, as illus¬ 
trated by our preceding observations 

84 This is done by the editors of the text, cf YSBhV, 370, n 1, the state¬ 
ment pranamdmy bhagavatpadam apurvasankaram can, of course, not 
be attributed to the “original Sankara” himself 

85 Cf D Pmgr ee,Jyotih$astra Astral and Mathematical Literature (A History 
of Indian Literature, VI/4), Wiesbaden, 1981, 47ff 

86 Cf K Kunjunni Raja, The Contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit Literature 
Madras, 1958, specifically XV, XIX, 90 ff (on the Paramesvaras) 

87 But cf the lively and extensive argumentation against the Buddhists m 
Cidananda, Nititattvavirbhdva, ed P K Narayana Pillai Trivandrum, 
1953, 116-124, 201-211, on this work, which may have been com¬ 
posed around 1300, Paramesvara II wrote his unpublished Vyakhya — 
The assumption that the Vivarana is deliberately archaic,’ avoiding 
references to more recent authors, would appear artificial 

88 ‘ Philological Observations on the So-Called Patanjalayogasutrabhasya- 
vivarana” (see above, n 1) In a number of significant cases, Wezler 
has compared the printed text with the manuscript transcript on which 
it is based as well as with the 'Trivandrum manuscript,’ the existence 
of which was already known to the editors but which was only consul¬ 
ted m one instance, see above, n 16 In his article, Wezler also refers 
to a YSBhV manuscript kept m the Woolner collection, Lahore ac¬ 
cording to his kind information, this is a palm-leaf manuscript m Ma- 
layalam script, thus also from Kerala 
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89 Wezler, 34, cf Ibid to prove that the Vivarana is m fact the oldest 
extant YS commentary it is not at all necessary to assume that its 
author was the famous Advaitm Sankara ” 

90 Wezler, 33 

91 There are again characteristic variants in the Vivarana and the 
VaisaradI versions of this section, on pravdha cf also II, 32 (Buddhist 
usage) III, 2 52 

92 Cf YSBhV, 18, cf also the usages of iti in the YBh section, 17 f 

93 A Wezler (see above, n 1,88) 34 cf 32, on mrjjaladijamtam 

94 Cf, eg, Manu V, 105 ff 

95 Cf, e g , S Mayeda’s critical apparatus on US II (USG) 1 (p 261 ff, 
n 3, 180 206, etc) 

96 Could Vacaspati have chosen not to acknowledge his acquaintance 
with the Vivarana? But why should he have disregarded many of its 
more helpful readings? Wezler presents the reading akdsthamauna in¬ 
stead of akaramauna m YBh II, 32 as an illustration of the superiority 
of the Vivarana version But m this case, possession of the Vivarana, 
which clearly repeats the word akdsthamauna should have prevented 
the acceptance of akaramauna —a word which according to Wezler 
owes its very existence to a scribal error 

97 Wezler 36 

98 For some useful, though incomplete and inconclusive information 
and discussion on citations m the Vivarana cf T Leggett’s introduc¬ 
tions to his English translation of Padas 1 and 2 of the text (see above, 
n 6) 

99 See above n 1 6 


100 See above, n 3 6 
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101 BS II, 1, 3 etena yogah pratyvktah 

102 Cf BSBh I, 1, 5—11, 18, I, 4, 1-28 See also G J Larson, Classical 
Sdmkhya , second ed Santa Barbara, 1979, 212 ff, on texts apparently 
claimed or utilized by Samkhya teachers 218 

103 Cf BSBh II, 1, 1-11 

104 Cf BSBh IV, 2, 21 {yoginah prati ca smaryate) 

105 Cf BSBh II, 2, 1 {Works III, 220) iha tu vdkyanirapeksah svatantras tad 
yuktipratisedhah knyata iti esa visesah 

106 BSBh II, 1, 3 (trans G Thibaut) 

107 BSBh II, 1, 3 ( Works III 183), cf II, 1, 1 ( Works III, 181) kapilo hi na 
sarvdtmatvadarianam anumanyate atmabhedabhyupagamat 

108 Such gradual’ ascent relates ultimately to the saguna brahman only, 
cf BSBh IV, 3, 14 f 

109 Cf BSBh I, 3, 33 ( Works III, 135) 

110 Cf the definitions of upasana , BUBh I, 3, 9, GBh XII, 3 

111 Cf BSBh I, 3, 13 (on om and the lower and “higher brahman ), IV 
1, 2 (especially Works III, 463 yas tu svayam eva mandamatvr ) 

112 GBh V, 26 

113 See the convincing critique of Hacker’s arguments by A Wezler, 

Quadruple Division (see above n 6), 290—294, see also below 
ch 7 

114 BUBh III, 2 introduction ( Works I, 792) 

115 Cf BSBh I, 1, 4 (Works III, 16 f) yasya tu utpddyo moksas tasya man 
asam vacikam kayikam va karyam apeksata iti yuktam na ca apyatvena 
api karmdpeksah , svdtmasvarupatve saty anapyatvdt -On mental acts 
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(manasi knyd), see BSBh I, 1, 4 ( Works III, 18), also Padmapada, Pan - 
capadika , ed Ramasastrl Bhagavatacarva Benares, 1891, 11 manasi 
knya-esa, na jnanam 

116 BSBh IV, 1 4 ( Works III, 466), cf BUBh IV, 4, 22 (Works I 934) na 
ca-asya-atmanah sadhyasadhandduarvasaTmaradharmavinirmtiktasya sadha- 
nam kimctd esitavyam See also the definitions of updsana , BUBh I, 3 9, 
GBh XII, 3 

117 Cf BUBh I, 4, 7 ( Works 1,-663) moksasadhanatvena-anavagamdt 

118 Cf YS IV, 29 YBh I 2, 15, II, 2, 11 IV, 29 The term is also found 
m other systems, such as the Nyaya, as well as m the Mahabhdrata 
The Vivarana on YBh I, 15 paraphrases prasamkhyana as darsana 
bhyasa 

119 Cf Sure§vara, Naisk III, 89 f See also Mandana, Brahmasiddhi ed S 
Kuppuswami Sastn Madras, 1937, 30 33 ff, 134, referring to the 
passage on p 30, the commentators paraphrase prasamkhyana as 
viveka or mvekajndna 

120 Cf US I, 18 9, 12, 17, for the term cestita (US I, 18, 12), see also YBh 
I, 50 khydtiparyavasdnam hi cittacestitam However, BSBh IV, 1, 1 f 
recognizes the relative value of ‘ repetition (avrtti) for those of 

slower understanding ( mandamati ) 

121 Naisk III 89 f, see also BUBhV I 818-848 III, 796-961, and 
T M P Mahadevan Sambandha Vartika of Suresvaracarya Madras, 
1958, XXIII ff 

122 Cf YBh II, 15, and below ch 7 Samkhya itself postulates complete 
freedom from kartrtva as well as bhoktrtva for the state of kaivalya 

123 Cf YS IV, 33 prasamkhyane py akusidasya sarvatha vivekakhydter dhar 
mameghah samadhih , Vyasa paraphrases tato pi na kvmcit prarthayate 

124 BSBh II, 1, 3 ( Works III 183) However, GBh III, introduction 
(Works II, 42) lists the Yogasastra among those sources that teach the 

renunciation of all actions (sarvakarmasamnyasa) 
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125 See above, ch 3 Sankara is not m the category of the more flexible 
“pandit commentators,” for whom VScaspatimisra seems to provide 
the prototype, yet, even Vacaspati does not merely juxtapose differ¬ 
ent commentanal presentations, but seems to aim at their conver¬ 
gence towards, or inclusion m, Advaita Vedanta 

126 Cf Madhusudana Sarasvatl, Vedantakalpalatika I,* 4, and India and Eu¬ 
rope, 358 



_CHAPTER 7 

The Therapeutic Paradigm and the 

Search for Identity in 
Indian Philosophy 


Introduction: Philosophy, Sotenology, Therapy 

1. Until several decades ago, general histories of philosophy 
used to assure their readers that philosophy originated m Greece, 
that it was a genuinely and uniquely European phenomenon, and 
that there was no philosophy m the true and full sense in India and 
other “Oriental” cultures The “Orientals,” according to this view, 
did not pursue “pure theory”, they did not seek knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, regardless of its practical or sotenological impli¬ 
cations 1 Many centuries earlier, the Greeks themselves had claimed 
that they possessed a capacity for theona that distinguished them 
from other cultures, a unique freedom to ask questions about them¬ 
selves and the world that were motivated by wonder and curiosity 
alone * 

In their own way, modern Indian writers have accepted and 
echoed this assessment However, from their angle, the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake appears as idle curiosity and as a useless 
academic enterprise Meaningful knowledge has to serve a purpose, 
it has to be a means (sadhana) towards an end Accordingly, the fact 
that Indian philosophy does not advocate knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, but instead proclaims its commitment to a spiritual and 
sotenological purpose appears as a fundamental strength * Indeed, 
the classical and traditional texts themselves often refer to their 
sotenological and religious commitment and to their nontheoretical 
goals and purposes (prayojana ), and they emphasize that merely fac¬ 
tual knowledge as such is not a desirable human goal (purusartha) 
The ultimate destination of philosophical inquiry should be final 
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liberation ( moksa ) from suffering, rebirth, and the other imperfec¬ 
tions of worldly existence ( samsara ) 4 

Numerous metaphors and similes m Indian religious and philo¬ 
sophical literature illustrate the instrumental, practical, and ped¬ 
agogical function of doctrines and theories According to a familiar 
Buddhist metaphor, a good doctrine is like a raft or a boat that can 
be used to cross a river The good teacher is like a boatman who 
steers his disciples to the other shore 5 The same illustration is also 
found m the Mahabharata and m Vedanta literature 6 Most conspic¬ 
uous and significant, specifically in Buddhism, are those metaphors 
and comparisons that associate philosophy with therapy and medi¬ 
cine, the good teacher with the good doctor, the metaphysician with 
the physician The most relevant Buddhist materials have been col¬ 
lected, and are easily accessible m, P Demieville’s classical article 
“byo” in the encyclopedia Hoboginn, this article is now also available 
in English translation 7 We may .therefore limit ourselves to some 
brief and general reminders 

The Buddhist teaching is a strong, efficient therapy and medi¬ 
cine against the klesas, that is, the afflictions of greed, hatred and 
delusion ( lobha, dvesa, moha) The Bodhisattvas are great medical ex¬ 
perts ( bhaisajyaguru ), they know how to remove the “poisoned ar¬ 
rows,” the afflictions and defilements that have struck the suffering 
human being, they know how to procure peace and well-being 8 
The Buddha Siddhartha Gautama himself is the “king of physi¬ 
cians” ( vaidyaraja ) Good teaching is healing, the disciples are like 
patients Merely theoretical instruction and speculation would be a 
waste of time As the simile of the wounded man m the ancient 
canonical dialogue between the Buddha and Malunkyaputta dem¬ 
onstrates, it would not only be irrelevant, but sotenologically harm¬ 
ful J 

Medical metaphors are significant not only in Buddhism The 
Vedanta, too, presents its teachings and methods as an efficient 
treatment of the ‘fever of desires ” Its “medicine of knowledge and 
detachment ’ (jnanaviragabhesaja) is supposed to cure the ailment of 
desires and illusions, above all that fundamental “eye-disease” ( tim - 
ira) which is our false way of seeing and understanding the world 
and ourselves and which is known as avidya 10 

The most intriguing illustration of the relationship between 
therapy and theory, medicine and philosophy is provided by the 
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fundamental Buddhist teaching of the “four noble truths” (1) that 
worldly existence coincides with duhkha, 1 e pam and frustration, (2) 
that this condition has an origin ( samudaya ), (3) that it has also an 
end or cessation ( mrodha ), and (4) that there is a way leading to this 
goal, the “noble eightfold path The oldest extant sources present 
this as the message of the Buddha’s first sermon, the Dhammacakkap- 
pavattanasutta which he delivered m the Deer-Park near Sarnath It 
has remained the basic framework of Buddhist thought and teach¬ 
ing ever since, in Mahayana as well as m Hlnayana 

Since H Kern’s Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme m Indie (1882), 
numerous scholars, including H Zimmer, E Frauwallner, and A 
Bareau, have argued or tacitly assumed that the scheme of “four 
noble truths” was “borrowed from the medical method,” and that 
the Buddha followed “the procedure for the physician of his day ” 12 
Without arguing for an actual historical borrowing, other scholars 
have emphasized the therapeutic paradigm underlying the four 
truths, for instance E Conze “The holy doctrine is primarily a 
medicine The Buddha is like a physician Just as a doctor must 
know the diagnosis of the different kinds of illnesses, must know 
their causes, the antidotes and remedies, and must be able to apply 
them, so also the Buddha has taught the Four Holy Truths, which 
indicate the range of suffering, its origin, its cessation, and the way 
which leads to its cessation ” 13 


The Fourfold Division of Medicine 
and Philosophy 

2 . In a thorough and comprehensive analysis of this issue, A 
Wezler has shown that there is no evidence for an actual ‘ borrow¬ 
ing” of the “four noble truths” from any corresponding fourfold 
scheme of medical teaching As a matter of fact, there is no evi¬ 
dence whatsoever that such a scheme did exist prior to the time of 
the Buddha 14 To Wezler’s convincing arguments, we may add the 
following general consideration If the “four noble truths” had, in¬ 
deed, been borrowed from an earlier medical scheme, the intense 
sense of discovery, of a new and overwhelming insight, which the 
early Buddhists and apparendy the Buddha himself attached to the 
“four truths,” would be hard to understand We have no reason to 
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question the genuineness of this sense of discovery, which was ac¬ 
companied by an unprecedented awareness of causality, a new un¬ 
derstanding of the interrelatedness of events and phenomena m 
this world - and which m turn could have had an impact upon the 
self-understanding of medicine 15 

Nevertheless, the “four truths” provide us with an inherently 
therapeutic paradigm, and the comparisons of the Buddha with a 
good doctor are certainly ancient and genuine As P Demieville 
notes, the medical principles of diagnosis, etiology, recovery and 
therapeutics can be easily associated with, or even substituted for, 
the “four truths ” 16 The Buddhist tradition itself has elaborated the 
analogy very explicitly and tried to establish a precise correspon¬ 
dence Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga paraphrases the “four truths” 
m a medical fashion as roga, rogamdana, rogavupasama, and bhesajja 17 
In Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda we read “Therefore, in the first 
truth think of suffering as disease, m the second of the faults (l e , 
klesas), in the third of the cessation of suffering as good health, and 
m the fourth of the path as the medicine ” 18 

Other old and important texts that make explicit reference to 
the medical paradigm include the Ratnagotravibhaga and the Yo- 
gacarabhumi 19 Furthermore, Yasomitra’s Abhidharmakosavydkhya cites 
an old canonical Vyadhisutra that seems to correspond to a section m 
the Chinese Samyuktdgama 20 The commitment to healing in a meta¬ 
physical sense (i e , to dealing with the entire worldly mode of exis¬ 
tence as with a disease) is, indeed, central for the self-understanding 
of Buddhism and, as far as we can see, without precedent in pre- 
Buddhistic Indian literature 21 Yet, m spite of the systematic elab¬ 
oration of the therapeutic and medical paradigm m Buddhism, “the 
Buddha is merely compared to a physician or the doctrine to a medi¬ 
cine, etc , nowhere can be found any traces of an awareness that the 
Buddha in conceiving the Four Noble Truths could have drawn on 
a similar systematic division of the Cikitsasastra'” 22 

With certain variations and modifications, the fourfold scheme 
of ‘noble truths” was also adopted by, or at least echoed m, several 
schools of Hindu philosophy The relevant materials have been sur¬ 
veyed and explored by A Wezler 25 Once again, we may limi t our¬ 
selves to some brief reminders and observations 

Vatsyayana Paksilasvamm, the author of the Nyayabhasya (ca 
a d 400), supplements his discussion of the sixteen “categories” or 
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“fundamental topics” (padartha) of the Nyaya system by referring to 
another set of important topics or significant terms which he calls 
arthapada These are “what ought to be abandoned” (heya, corre¬ 
sponding to duhkha), “that which produces” or causes the undesir¬ 
able condition of the heya (tasya nirvartaham, corresponding to sam- 
udaya), its “final abandonment” ( hanam atyantikam , i e , rurodha), and 
the “means” to bring about such abandonment (itasya-upayah, i e , 
mdrga, the “path”) ** Later Nyaya commentators, in particular 
Udayana, 29 discuss the implications of Vatsyayana’s presentation m 
greater detail 

--r. Bhasarvajna, whose interpretation of the Nyaya stands apart 
from the tradition of Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, and Udayana, con¬ 
firms m his Nyayabhusana that this scheme corresponds to the Bud¬ 
dhist “knowledge relating to the four noble truths” (caturaryasatyam 
jhanam) 26 He also refers to two sections m Patanjali’s Yogasutra, that 
is, II, 16—17, and II, 24—26, which speak about heya, heyahetu, hdna 
and hdnopdya, that is, the suffering (duhkha) which ought to be dis¬ 
carded, the misconception and confusion which is its cause, its aban¬ 
donment, and the method to bring about such stoppage or aban¬ 
donment Introducing these sections, Patanjali’s commentator Vyasa 
makes the following programmatic statement 


As medical science ( cikitsdsdstra) has four divisions illness, cause of ill¬ 
ness, recovery and therapeutics - so this teaching (l e , Yoga) has four 
parts (caturvyuha), i e , cycle of births (samsara), its cause ( hetu ), libera¬ 
tion ( moksa ), and the means of liberation Of these the cycle of births, 
samsara, is heya, to be discarded, the association of purusa and prad- 
hdnaJprakrti is heyahetu, or the cause of what is to be discarded, perpet¬ 
ual stoppage of this association is hdna or liberation, and right knowl¬ 
edge is the means of liberation ( hdnopdya ) 2 


This fourfold scheme plays an even more prominent role m the 
Yogasastramvarana (also known as Yogasutrabhasyavivarana) attributed 
to Sankara Here it appears at the very beginning of the text and is 
used to explain the purpose (prayojana) of the Yoga system 28 The 
unwarranted conclusions P Hacker has drawn from this passage m 
his argumentation concerning the authenticity of the Vivarana have 
been exposed by A Wezler 29 Among later philosophical texts, Ma- 
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dhusudana Sarasvatl’s famous Prasthanabheda refers to the fourfold 
medical scheme 30 

While there is no identifiable medical model for the original 
“four noble truths” of the Buddha (and, m fact, little likelihood that 
there was such a model in pre-Buddhist medicine), the case seems 
to be different as far as the medical references in the Yoga texts are 
concerned As noted by A Wezler, “it is hardly conceivable that the 
caturvyuhatva of the Cikitsasastra as expounded m the Yogabhasya 
and the Vivarana is simply a fabrication made for the sole purpose 
of establishing a parallel to the fourfold division of the Yogasastra 
as implied already by the Sutra itself ” Wezler adds that the medical 
model was apparently not simply cited as an illustration Although it 
does exemplify the similarity between Yoga and medicine, it also 
implies a claim of superiority, that is, the idea that Yoga provides 
health m a superior sense which transcends all merely physical heal¬ 
ing This would certainly agree with the introductory statements of 
Isvarakrsna’s Sdmkhyakdnka 31 

There are, indeed, several references to a fourfold division of 
medicine, or a fourfold medical knowledge, m older medical litera¬ 
ture itself The most significant one is found m the Carakasamhita 

hetau hnge prasamane 
roganam apunarbhave 
jndnam caturvidham yasya 
sa rdjdrho bhisaktamah 32 

Although the terminology as well as the order of enumeration 
are different, the basic correspondence seems undeniable, roganam 
apunarbhavah , the nonrecurrence of diseases, is the goal, prasamana , 
tranquilizmg, curing indicates the means, hnga means the symptom 
and the disease itself, hetu is its cause and refers to etiology 33 Yet 
this statement appears isolated and casual m its context Its implica¬ 
tions remain unexplained, it had evidently no significant impact 
upon the contents of medical teaching or upon medical practice it¬ 
self Whatever the role of such fourfold divisions in medicine may 
have been, it was certainly in no way comparable to that of the “four 
noble truths” in Buddhism, or even of the “fourfold division” (catur¬ 
vyuhatva) in Yoga 

If Yoga adopted the fourfold scheme from medicine, it cer- 
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tainly gave it a new meaning and emphasis, in doing so, it must 
have been aware of the role of the “four noble truths” m Buddhist 
soteriology The same can be said about the fourfold scheme m 
Nyaya, here, Bhasarvajha explicitly recognizes the correspondence 
with the “four truths” of the Buddhists 54 Neither m Yoga nor m 
Nyaya was the “fourfold scheme” simply “borrowed” from the med¬ 
ical tradition, here as elsewhere, the historical relations between 
philosophers and doctors, physicians and metaphysicians are more 
complex and ambiguous 35 


Health and Identity 

3 Regardless of the historical connections, we have now to 
address and clarify the conceptual and structural relationship be¬ 
tween philosophical and medical “therapy,” and specifically between 
the medical and philosophical applications of the “fourfold 
scheme ” How far does the analogy go? How deep and significant is 
it? These questions suggest themselves, first of all, with reference to 
the goal of medical and philosophical “therapy,” that is, to the de¬ 
sired state of health, or freedom from affliction and disease What is 
the nature of the “health” and “well-being” which the doctors are 
seeking? What does it mean to the philosophers and soteriologists 
who invoke the therapeutic, medical paradigm? How does it corre¬ 
spond to the goal to which they are committed? 

Here, it is conspicuous that Caraka’s verse on the fourfold med¬ 
ical knowledge (jndnam caturvidham , Sutrasthana IX, 19) does not 
mention “health” as such, instead, it refers to the “nonrecurrence 
of diseases” ( rogdndm apunarbhavah) While this is a negative manner 
of expression and presentation, it also contains a remarkable abso¬ 
lutist claim It is obviously reminiscent of the claims and ideas of the 
philosophers, who try to achieve final liberation from all cyclical 
recurrences, from rebirth and repeated existence ( punarjanma , pu- 
narbhava ), from samsdra in general Does this appeal to the “nonre¬ 
currence of diseases” represent a “borrowing” on the part of the 
medical tradition? 

The philosophers themselves, when referring to the medical 
goal of health, often use another term drogya 3 * While this term, 
too, implies an “absence of disease,” it does so m a different man- 
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ner As A Wezler notes, it “literally means the state of ‘being again 
free of disease’, a previous state of health is presupposed ” Wezler 
adds that this is “palpably different” from the understanding of ex¬ 
istence in Buddhism as well as Yoga, which both try to terminate a 
state of suffering and confusion without presupposing a “previous” 
state of wholeness and health Accordingly, he sees here a certain 
incongruity of the analogy w 

Yet it is precisely at this point that we may also find some of the 
deeper implications of the medical metaphor, and perhaps the most 
significant common denominator between the medical concept of 
health and the goal of philosophical soteriology While the “philoso¬ 
phers” may not presuppose a “previous” state of health and perfec¬ 
tion (1 e , a past state m a temporal sense), they nevertheless appeal 
to the idea of a “return” in a nontemporal sense, a rediscovery and 
retrieval of an identity and inherent, underlying perfection that has 
always been there, and that has to be freed from obscuration, con¬ 
fusion, and disturbance Medical ideas of healing as a reemergence 
of freedom from disease, as a regaining of a “natural,” “inherent” 
state of health, balance, and harmony, would certainly be compati¬ 
ble with this understanding We may, indeed, assume that it was 
such a conception of health that offered itself as a bridge between 
the therapeutic paradigm and the other two important paradigms 
that dominate the self-understanding of Buddhism, Yoga and other 
schools of classical Indian thought the ideas of “awakening” and 
final “liberation ” 

4 Among the Sanskrit words for health, the terms svasthya 
and svasthata 38 provide an even stronger connotation of a natural, 
original state and condition than arogya Svasthya is “coinciding with 
oneself,” being m one’s own true, natural state, free from obstruc¬ 
tion, it is a state of health and balance as well as of identity and true 
self-understanding, “being oneself’ in a physical as well as cognitive 
sense It is significant that both Sankara and his disciple Suresvara 
have used svasthya!svasthata to refer to their soteriological goal, the 
unobstructed presence and identity of the atman At the same time, 
they have used these terms to argue for their soteriological reliance 
on jhana, “knowledge,” and for their theory that liberation coincides 
with cognitive realization, that is, with the reemergence of the ever¬ 
present atman However, with their radicahzation of this view, they 
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ultimately transcend the therapeutic paradigm altogether Instead 
of being a therapeutic goal, their goal of liberation turns out to be 
an awakening from those very conditions under which therapy 
would have been meaningful 

One of the most characteristic passages concerning svdsthya 
is found in Suresvara’s Sambandhavarttika, 1 e , the introduction to 
his commentary on Sankara’s Brhaddranyakopanisadbhasya Arguing 
against the ritualistic and “work-onented” Purvamlmamsa school, 
and rejecting the thesis that final liberation ( muktz) is as much sub¬ 
ject to ritualistic injunctions ( vtdhi ) as mere “prosperity” ( abhyudaya ), 
Suresvara says “No, prosperity and release, which are (respectively) 
what is to be accomplished and what is not (subject to) being accom¬ 
plished, what is impermanent and what is permanent, are opposed 
to each other Therefore, (this thesis) that they have the same 
means is not correct ” 39 

In support of his view, Suresvara quotes the sharp distinction 
between what is “more pleasant” (preyas) and truly “better” or good 
(sreyas) from the Katha Upanisadf* as well as the Mundaka Upamsad 
on the contrast between that which is “brought about” (krta) and 
that which is not brought about or produced ( akrta ) 41 These distinc¬ 
tions epitomize the claim of the Upamsads to supersede the ritual¬ 
ism of the Brahmanas, and to substitute the higher value of true, 
permanent identity for the temporary results of ntual acts “Final 
release” ( muktt) or “isolation” (kazvalya) of the self (1 e , the mani¬ 
festation of its true identity), is not to be produced or accomplished 
(sadhya ) m a literal sense, but only m a figurative sense (upacarat), 
just as the regaining of the natural state of health (svdsthya) through 
medical therapy is not the accomplishment or acquisition of some¬ 
thing new, but only a return to a ‘previous” state, a removal of 
disturbances and obstacles “From medical treatment, the natural 
state (svdsthya) results for one who is afflicted by disease, likewise, 
isolation (; kazvalya , 1 e final liberation) results once the misconcep¬ 
tion of the self has been destroyed through knowledge” 45 

The “natural state of the self” (atmanah svasthyam), which may 
also be called “resting of the self m its own true nature” (svarupe 
’ vasthitir atmanah, i e establishment of the self m its identity), is 

the state of final release (mukti), and it is what the Katha Upantsad 
had characterized as the truly good (sreyas) 43 It is a state not subject 
to processes of production, and inaccessible to means, instruments 
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and causes “Was the self not established in its identity before, so 
that, in order to be established m it, it would depend on a means 
through effort? But then this would not be its (true) identity 
True identity is not of such a kind that it could ever be absent, nor 
ran it be changed or newly acquired na hi svabhavo bhavanam vyavar- 
tyeta 45 

Sankara himself, Suresvara’s teacher and master, mentions the 
“natural state” {svasthata) as the goal of both medical and nondualis- 
tic “philosophical” sotenology in the introduction to his Mandu- 
kyabhasya rogdrtasya-wa roganivrttau svasthata, tathd duhkhatmakasya- 
atmano dvaitaprapahcopasame svasthata 46 


The Limits of the Therapeutic Paradigm 

5 The “natural state” that Suresyara and Sankara proclaim as 
their sotenological goal is, indeed, not a “previous state” in a literal, 
that is, chronological sense, but it is an underlying condition or sub¬ 
stratum with a continuous, though obscured and forgotten pres¬ 
ence 47 It is something to be restored and rediscovered from a state 
of forgetfulness and superimposition, from that fundamental “dis¬ 
ease” with which the philosophers are dealing, the cognitive disease 
or affliction avidya , “nescience,” “misconception ” This avidya is 
deep-rooted metaphysical confusion, a radical misunderstanding of 
the world and one’s own true nature It is essentially self-deception, 
self-alienation, apparent loss of one’s own identity 48 But such true 
identity and and selfhood (atman, svabhdva , katvalya ), such funda¬ 
mental “resting” and “existing m oneself’ {svarupe 9 vasthanam , sva- 
sthya , svasthata) cannot be really lost, forgotten or newly acquired In 
a strict sense, it cannot and need not even be reacquired or reat- 
tained Ultimately, it transcends the categories of acquisition and 
avoidance ( upadana and hdna), and of means and ends {sadhana and 
sadhya) altogether 

One of the most radical articulations of this orientation towards 
inalienable identity, this view that true identity can never be lost, 
and that nothing can or needs to be acquired or accomplished m the 
self-effacing “process” of liberating knowledge, is found m the work 
of Sankara’s predecessor Gaudapada That “nature” ( prakrti ), which 
is truly “natural” and “original” {sahaja, akrta , etc), that is, the at- 
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man itself, is such that it never abandons its identity ( wahhavam na 
jahdti yd) 49 Trying to obtain it as a “fruit” or result ( phala ), striving 
towards it m terms of “means and ends,” is m itself a part and symp¬ 
tom of samsara, of that ignorance and affliction from which libera¬ 
tion is sought The realm of samsara itself is coextensive with the 
domain of involvement in causes and effects, means and results 
yavad dketuphalavesah, samsaras tavad ayatah 50 

It is well known that Gaudapada is greatly indebted to Nagar- 
juna’s Madhyamaka Buddhism And paradoxically, this most radical 
presentation of the Buddhist denial of selfhood and identity (atman, 
svabhava) expresses at the same time, though m a negative and elu¬ 
sive manner, an intense search for, and uncompromising commit¬ 
ment to, identity, through such terms as dharmata and tathata , but 
above all m its concept of sunyatd , “voidness ” It commits itself to an 
identity (. svabhava) that is not an “identity of entities” (bkavanam sva- 
bhavah ), that cannot be found m particular things or specific phe¬ 
nomena, and that cannot be reached as the result of causal methods 
or techniques 51 It is a goal that seems to be incompatible with the 
very idea of “being reached,” and which transcends the most basic 
presuppositions of the therapeutic paradigm 

In a less radical and paradoxical sense, a “trans-causal” and “su- 
pra-therapeutic” commitment to identity is also found m other sys¬ 
tems, specifically m Samkhya and Yoga Having presented the 
“fourfold division” of Yoga and medicine, m which harm , “discard¬ 
ing,” and, implicidy, upadana , “obtaining,” function as the central 
categories, Vyasa himself adds the following clarification “Here, 
the identity of the knower (i e , purusa) cannot be something to be 
obtained ^or discarded” (tatra jnatuh svarupam upadeyam heyam vd na 
bhavitum arhati 52 

With this, the medical paradigm has reached the limits of its 
applicability The denial of hana and upadana with regard to the 
ultimate goal of Yoga is a denial of fundamental premises of the 
medical, therapeutic orientation, m a sense, it revokes the “fourfold 
scheme” and the therapeutic paradigm itself Indeed, it is not only 
through the adoption of this paradigm, but also through its tran¬ 
scendence, that Yoga and other schools of Indian thought articulate 
their self-understanding Their goal is not well-being as such, nor is 
it the avoidance of suffering per se It is, rather, the freedom from 
attachment, that is, the positive attachment to pleasure and the neg- 
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ative attachment to pam Iccha and dvesa, desire and aversion them¬ 
selves are “afflictions” ( klesa ), and it is from these that philosophical 
sotenology seeks liberation 53 Such liberation is supposed to tran¬ 
scend the motivation by pleasure and pam, well-being and suffer¬ 
ing, and to replace it with a genuinely different, purely cognitive, 
and, m a sense, “theoretical” orientation towards reality and identity 
(1 e , primarily the identity of the knowing subject itself) As the in¬ 
troductory verses of the Samkhyakdnkd state, this “cognitive” ap¬ 
proach is superior to, and essentially different from, medicine, 
Vedic rituals, etc 54 Medicine itself, as seen from this perspective, is 
an integral part of the fundamental “disease” of avidya and sam¬ 
sara 

But how can we be interested m a kind of knowledge that tran¬ 
scends pleasure and pain, attachment and aversion? What is the 
kind of motivation that commits us to the search for identity? It 
cannot be desire of the ordinary type It cannot be the anticipation 
of a pleasant result “Identity” (svabhdva, svarupa) is not a “result” 
nor is it a “rewarding experience ” It is an ontological category, not 
a mental, subjective state of enjoyment How can we be interested m 
it? Can there by anv interest, any motivation at all, that will not keep 
us entangled in the network of samsara ? How can there be striving 
for liberation from samsara, and for the goal of absolute freedom 
and identity? Is this absolute goal “attractive”? How do the preyas 
and the sreyas, abhyudaya and mhsreyasa really differ? 55 

These questions indicate one of the great and persistent, 
though often implicit, themes of Indian soteriological and psycho¬ 
logical thought A few brief observations, primarily on Advaita Ved¬ 
anta, may suffice 


Desire and the Search for Identity 

6 Mandanamisra discusses this matter at the beginning of his 
Brahmasiddfu with special reference to ananda, “bliss,” which is one of 
the familiar epithets of brahman Isn’t the desire to know brahman, 
if it is oriented towards “bliss,” itself attachment and passion ( rdga ), 
and thus incompatible with the idea of liberation? Mandana says 
that not all wishing (iccha) is passion and attachment The clanty 
and readiness of the mind ( cetasah prasadah), a cognitive w ishing and 
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inclination ( abhiruci ) towards ultimate truth, that is, the reality and 
identity of brahman, does not constitute attachment 56 

The greatest and strictest Advaita Vedantm, Sankara, is even 
less inclined to admit any kind of “wishing” ( icchd ) in approaching 
the ultimate identity of brahman Accordingly, he is very reserved 
with regard to the bliss aspect of brahman, as far as possible, he 
tends to avoid it 57 

Sankara’s statements on ananda are generally very brief, he 
hardly ever mentions it if not required to do so by specific Up- 
anisadic passages on which he comments He seems reluctant to rec¬ 
ognize “bliss” as an essential property of brahman, which would be 
of the same rank as existence (sat) and consciousness (ctt) He never 
uses the famous formula sacciddnanda Even if there is ananda m 
brahman, it certainly cannot be enjoyed or experienced m any way 
similar to the experience of worldly pleasure Deep sleep (susupta, 
susupti) is the closest analogue or approximation to “bliss” according 
to Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta What they have in common is that 
both of them are effortless, “natural” ways of “resting m oneself,” of 
coinciding with one’s identity They are entirely free from desire, 
attachment, aversion and fear 

The most explicit discussion of ananda m its relation to brah- 
man/atman is found in Sankara’s explication of the doctrine of the 
five “sheaths” (kosa) in the Taittinya Upanisad According to Sankara, 
ananda as a mode of brahman’s existence, and thus of our own 
ultimate identity, is not just different m degree from worldly forms 
of pleasure, but different m essence It is accessible only to pure 
knowledge, i e self-knowledge, and not to any kind of enjoyment or 
practical acquisition 58 In his commentary on the Brahmasutra , San¬ 
kara indicates furthermore that the “self’ (atman) which is, in the 
terminology of the Taittiriya Upanisad , “consisting of bliss” (dnan- 
damaya ), is not the highest brahman 59 The highest, absolute brah¬ 
man is the ground of all modifications, including the dnandamaya 
modification or “sheath ” It is without duality and does not leave 
room for any enjoyment of or interest m pleasure and “bliss ” It is 
the “work portion” ( harrnakdnda ) of the Veda that addresses desires 
The jnanakanda, the Upanisadic “knowledge portion,” teaches the 
utter transcendence of desires, of all upadana and hana It deals with 
identity instead of well-being 60 

Of course, Sankara’s position is by no means representative of 
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Indian thought m general, not even of its nonduahstic traditions As 
we have seen, Mandana’s position is less radical In Tantnc non¬ 
dualism, there is even less caution and reluctance to view the iden¬ 
tity of the absolute as something to be desired and acquired Iccha 
itself is a “potentiality” (sakti) of the absolute, “desire” and “acquisi¬ 
tion” are not incompatible with its identity In a characteristic and 
programmatic statement, Abhmavagupta declares that true—and 
that means necessarily nondual—identity ( svabhava ), which he iden¬ 
tifies as the one self-illuminating presence of consciousness (pra- 
kasa), is the highest goal “to be acquired” (upadeya) tatra-iha svabhava 
eva paramopadeyah, sa ca sarvabhdvdndm prakdsarupa eva, aprakasasya 
svabhavatanupapatteh, sa ca na-anekah prahasasya taditarasvabhavanu- 
pravesayoge svabhavabhedabhavat 61 

Here as elsewhere, the general tendency of the Hindu tradition 
is towards inclusion, balance and compromise It attempts to com¬ 
bine and reconcile abhyudaya and nihsreyasa, the pursuit of well-be¬ 
ing and the search for ultimate identity, within the one comprehen¬ 
sive structure of dharma 62 Yet, in the view of the philosophers, 
medicine is to be superseded by metaphysics, just as dharma itself is 
to be transcended by moksa Health m the ultimate sense is the 
manifestation of identity, just as the deepest meaning of duhkha is 
“alienation ” 

7 In conclusion and retrospect, we may say that the thera¬ 
peutic paradigm, the association of “philosophy” and “medicine,” is, 
indeed, highly significant m Indian philosophical thought and self¬ 
understanding, not only in Buddhism, but also in the major schools 
of Hinduism The references to a “fourfold division” of medical 
therapy m Yoga, Nyaya, and Buddhism are most conspicuous and 
significant Yet the use of this analogy and of the therapeutic para¬ 
digm m general has its limits As we said earlier, “it is not only 
through the adoption of this paradigm, but also through its tran¬ 
scendence, that Yoga and other schools of Indian thought articulate 
their self-understanding ” 63 

Philosophical sotenology deals with the cognitive affliction of 
avidya, self-deceit, mistaken identity It attempts to rediscover and 
restore the true identity This seems to be in fundamental accor¬ 
dance with the view that medical therapy is ultimately nothing but 
the restoration of an original “natural state” (svasthya), and not the 
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accomplishment of something new However, the most radical 
philosophical sotenologies, such as Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta, ulti¬ 
mately transcend any kind of therapeutic, medical orientation, with 
its inherent causal methods and techniques The therapeutic para¬ 
digm as such, together with the entire sams&nc network of “means 
and ends” (sadhana, sadhya), “causes and results” (hetu, phala), “acqui¬ 
sition and avoidance” ( upadana, hdna), has to be discarded by a 
purely “cognitive,” radically “theoretical” commitment to the iden¬ 
tity of the self (atman) 

It remains true that India has not proclaimed “pure theory,” 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge in the manner m which this 
was done m Europe, and it has not produced the same dichotomy 
of “theory” and “practice ” Yet this does not mean that it did not 
pursue other directions of “theoretical” orientation In its search for 
identity, and in its explication of the relationship between therapeu¬ 
tic practice and liberating knowledge, the Indian tradition has de¬ 
veloped its own distinctive perspectives on the relationship between 
“theory” and “practice ” M 
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46 Cf A Wezler, Quadruple Division,’ 301 See also US XIX, 1 trsna 
jvaranasakaranam cikitsitam 

47 In this context, we may refer to the concept of turiya , as found m the 
work of Gaudapada 

48 Cf the familiar Vedantic parables of the ‘ prince in the jungle,” the 
“tenth man,” etc For references, see S Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings 
131, n 2, J A B van Buitenen, Ramanujas Vedarthasamgraha Poona, 
1956, 308 ff 

49 Cf Kdnhd IV, 9 

50 Cf Kankd IV, 56, cf Sankara, BUBh III, 2, introduction (Works I, 
792) sarvo yam sadhyasadhanalaksano bandhah 

51 See, for instance, chapters 15 (svabhava) and 25 (nirvana) in Nagar- 
juna’s Madkyamakakanka , together with Candraklrti’s Prasannapada 

52 Cf YBh II, 15 (see above, n 27) 

53 Cf the wheel of samsara” (samsaracakra ), YBh IV, 11 

54 Cf SK, v 1 f, according to the commentators, a reference to medicine 
is implied m the word drsta 

55 Cf, e g , Manu XII, 88 ( pravrtta and nivrtta dharma), VS I 1,2 (abhy 
udaya and nihsreyasa), see also W Slaje, Nihsreyasam lm alten Nyaya 
Wiener Zeitschnft fur die Kunde Sudasiens 30 (1986), 163—177 (on nih 
sreyasa and apavarga m Nyaya), and Udayana, Pansuddhi I, 1, 1 (ed A 
Thakur, 86ff, 103f) 

56 Cf Brahmastddhi , ed S Kuppuswami Sastn Madras, 1937 Iff see 
also A Thrasher m Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies , ed K H Potter, 
vol 3 (Advaita Vedanta) Princeton, 1981, 348 ff especially 350, P 
Hacker, Kl Schr , 284 f 

57 Cf P Hacker, Kl Schr , 284 ‘ Der sehr nuchterne Sankara schatzte 
diese Lehre nicht ’, see also A Fort, “Beyond Pleasure Sankara on 
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Bliss” Journal of Indian Philosophy 16 (1988) 177-189 Sankara states 
repeatedly that there can be no desire with regard to the knowledge of 
brahman , smfce it is the unity and identity of everything cf BUBh I, 5, 
2 ( Works I, 693) brahmavidyavzsaye ca sarvaikatvdt kdmdnupapatteh 

58 See Sankara s commentary on Taittirrya Upanisad II, 5 ff, especially II 

8 

59 Cf BSBh I, 1, 19 

60 See, for instance, BUBh, introduction Moksa absolute freedom as ab¬ 
solute identity, is nothing to be obtained or brought about, cf BSBh I, 
I, 4 (Works III, 17) na ca-apyatvena-api kdryapeksa , svdtmasvarupatve saty 
andpyatvat 

61 Cf Abhinavagupta, Tantrasdra, ed Mukunda Ram Sastn Srinagar, 
1918(repnnt Delhi, 1982), 5 f (Upodghata) But see, on the other 
hand, Uddyotakara, NV, introduction (ed A Thakur, 11) nasammdd 
heya, asukhaduhkkatvdt, ataddhetutvdc ca na-apy arthyate, aphalatvat 

t 

62 Cf the characteristic reconciliation of medicine and philosophical 
sotenology (personified as Vijnanasarman and Jnanasarman) m Anan- 
daraya Makhin’s allegorical drama Jfvdnandana (written around 1700 
at the court of Tanjore) 

63 See above, § 5 

64 Cf India and Europe ch 15 See also above ch 2 § 3, on Udayanas 
statement that there would be no human goal (purusdrtha ) and no 
meaningful sotenological striving without examination and reflection 
(Partsuddhi I 1 1, ed A Thakur 146) 




_CHAPTER 8 

Man and Self in Traditional 
Indian Thought 


Introduction 

1 What is the role of man in Indian and European thought 7 
Are there any fundamental and historically decisive differences 7 
Are there differences that might help us to understand, correlate 
and contrast the Indian and the Western traditions m general 7 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, and in the early 
days of modem Indological research, one of the most influential 
and most controversial of all Western thinkers, Georg Wilhelm 
Friednch Hegel, claimed that “man has not been posited” 1 m 
India and that Indian thought sees the concrete human individual 
only as a “transitory manifestation of the One,” of an abstract Abso¬ 
lute, and as being without any “value m itself” 1 Hegel was not an 
Indologist, nor did he try to understand non-Western traditions in a 
neutral, impartial manner He was one of the most effective philo¬ 
sophical spokesmen of history, progress and European supremacy 
Are his statements about the role of man m Indian thought just a 
symptom of his general Eurocentric bias 7 

More than a hundred years later, Betty Heimann, a Western 
Indologist who tried to do exactly what Hegel had failed or avoided 
to do, namely, do justice to the peculiarities and own internal stan¬ 
dards of Indian thought, emphasized in her own way the Indian 
indifference towards man as man, the lack of interest m singling 
him out among other living beings While the West has proclaimed 
man's uniqueness as a thinking and planning creature, propagating 
and promoting his domination over the natural world and his 
unique capacity for cultural development and historical progress, 
Indians, according to Betty Heimann, have never tried to separate 
him from the natural world and the unity of life “No human hybns. 
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self-elevation and self-deceit, can here develop where man is but 
another expression of Nature’s all-embracing forces ” s 

Is Hegel right? Is Betty Heimann right? Is what they are saying 
the same basic truth, only seen from two different angles? Indeed, 
among those central themes of Western thought, which seem to be 
conspicuously absent m Indian, specifically Hindu thought, man ap¬ 
pears as one of the most conspicuous ones There is no tradition of 
explicit and thematic thought about man as man m India, no tradi¬ 
tion of trying to define his essence and to distinguish it from other 
forms of life There is nothing comparable to the Western fascina¬ 
tion with man as “rational animal” (“animal rationale,” “homo sa¬ 
piens”), there is no emphasis on the unity of the human species, no 
notion of a uniquely human dignity, no proclamation of human 
rights or of human sovereignty over nature There is, m general, 
nothing comparable to that tradition in the West which has its roots 
in ancient Greek as well as Biblical sources and leads through the 
Renaissance and Enlightenment periods to the growing anthropo¬ 
centrism of modern Western thought There is no suggestion in any 
of the religious traditions of India that only man is endowed with an 
immortal soul or an irreducible personal and spiritual identity 

In the context of samsara, 1 e transmigratory existence through 
innumerable births and deaths, there is no basic difference between 
men and other living beings The transition from human to animal 
existence is as much a possibility as that from animal to human or 
superhuman existence Of course, there has been some disagree¬ 
ment on the exact extent of samsara or the realm of transmigration, 
karma, and rebirth in which a “soul” may exist in innumerable em¬ 
bodiments The inclusion of plants m this realm of karmic embodi¬ 
ments has not always been taken for granted 4 But the standard 
description of samsara in later “orthodox” Hinduism is brahmadi- 
stambaparyanta, “extending from (the highest individual God) 
Brahma to the tufts of grass ” On the other hand, the Indian tradi¬ 
tion has not produced anything comparable to the modern secular 
anthropocentrism of the West, which leaves man to himself alone, 
depriving him of a metaphysically, theologically, or cosmologically 
privileged position and proclaiming him instead as the goal and 
center of his own temporal, cultural, and technological world, as the 
maker of history and progress In general, the ideas of historical 
progress, of cultural and technological development, of man’s grow- 
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mg mastery of nature, of a man-made dignity of man seem to be 
conspicuously absent from traditional Indian thought 

Traditional Indian thought seems to be preoccupied with the 
atman , that “self’ and immortal principle m man which it also finds 
m animals and other forms of life, manusya , man as a particular 
species of living beings, man as homo sapiens, seems to be insignifi¬ 
cant compared to this self in man and other beings 


Man m Vedic Thought 

2 . So we have to ask again Is Hegel rights Has man “not been 
posited” m India'* The question has far-reaching implications and 
ramifications, and Hegel’s and Heimann’s observations are certainly 
not without basis The role of man is different in India and the 
West However, much further clarification and differentiation is re¬ 
quired before we can draw general conclusions The anthropologi¬ 
cal content of the rich and complex Indian philosophical tradition 
has to be reexamined, and before we can compare and contrast the 
Indian and Western ideas, we have to determine more precisely 
What is the role of man m Indian thought^ To what extent has it 
changed and developed m different directions^ Indian thought is 
not monolithic, and its historical developments and transforma¬ 
tions, while less spectacular than those of Western thought, are by 
no means negligible 

What has actually been said about man, the human species m 
the different schools and periods of Indian philosophical thought^ 
This topic has not yet met with the scholarly interest which it de¬ 
serves Obviously, a full and comprehensive treatment cannot be 
attempted within the narrow limits of this presentation Instead, we 
will give some exemplary textual references and suggest some basic 
historical and philosophical perspectives We will be selective, by 
and large, Buddhist and Jama thought will not be included m this 
presentation 5 

The peculiar and intriguing differences between the Vedic 
texts and the documents of later and classical Hinduism are gener¬ 
ally recognized, though interpreted m different ways It has often 
been noticed that there is a more worldly, earthly, temporal atmo¬ 
sphere m the older Vedic texts than in later Indian thought, this 
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has obvious implications for the understanding of man As a matter 
of fact, man as an earthly, temporal being plays a more significant 
role in these texts, and words like atman or puru$a, which m later 
thought are commonly associated with the absolute self, are in their 
Vedic usage often closer to the embodied person, to man in his 
concrete individuality Moreover, there are various explicit attempts 
to define man as man and to draw that borderline between man and 
animal that seems to be so much less important in later philosophi¬ 
cal literature 8 

In accordance with the general character of the Vedic and 
older Upanisadic texts, we cannot expect philosophically coherent 
discussions on the nature of man The descriptions, definitions, 
classifications, and genealogical explanations of man we find in 
these texts are embedded in and inseparable from their mythical 
and ritualistic contexts In a basic and general sense, the Vedic texts, 
m particular the Brahmanas, classify man ( manusya, purusa) as a 
pasu, a domesticated animal, he appears frequently m a fivefold 
group together with cows, horses, goats, and sheep 7 Other species, 
such as camels and dogs, also mules and asses, are sometimes added 
to this group 8 However, in subsuming manusya under pasu and in 
including man m the category of domestic animals, the Brahmanas 
do not present him as a mere animal among other animals On the 
contrary, he appears as a very special and distinguished animal The 
Satapatha Brahmana, one of those texts which classify man as a pasu, 
has, on the other hand, numerous statements on his special role and 
preeminence among the animals The animals “come after” man, 9 
man is the first one among the animals (prathamah pasunam) 19 He is 
the ‘two-footed animal,” animal bipes ( pasur dvipad)," and his ver¬ 
tical, upright posture and orientation is contrasted with that of the 
‘ horizontal,’ four-footed creatures 12 In short, man is like a ruler, 
an Indra among the animals, 1 '' and all animals somehow belong to 
him H More specifically, man is distinguished and preeminent be¬ 
cause he is the only one among the animals that performs rituals or 
sacrifices 15 

Man is called sukrta, “well-made,” 18 and presented as the most 
appropriate abode for the cosmogonic powers, he is closer to the 
origin of the world than the other creatures 17 In a genetic sense, 
too, he is first and foremost among the animals, occasionally, the 
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four-footed animals are even presented as fallen men, fallen 
brothers of man, creatures that were originally two-footed and had 
an upright posture 18 Man has a special relationship with those cos¬ 
mic and divine forces invoked in the rituals, he is “nearest” 
(nedistha) to the “Lord of Creatures” (prajapati ) 19 Several hymns of 
the Atharvaveda, m particular X, 2, celebrate man’s special ntual 
poweis, his unique access to the sacred texts, his ability to influence 
the universe, and they trace his preeminence m the world, which 
corresponds to his special ritual mandate, to his peculiar association 
with brahman, the supreme cosmic principle 20 


Vedic Ideas and the Sotenological 
Privilege of Man 

3 The most explicit, coherent and emphatic Vedic statements 
on the uniqueness of man are found m the Aitareya Aranyaka (11, 3, 
2) In man (purusa ), we are told, the self ( atman ) exists m a more 
manifest manner ( axnstardni ) than elsewhere He is almost endowed 
with intelligence (prajna ), he alone understands, discerns ( vijanati ) 
what he sees, and he knows how to express what he understands 
The intelligence, the cognitive power ( abhrmjnana ) of the other ani¬ 
mals is bound by or coincides with their hunger and thirst ( as - 
anapipase), they are unable to plan for the future Man, on the other 
hand, knows the tomorrow (veda svastanam ), the “world and the 
nonworld” ( lokalokau , i e , this world as well as what is beyond this 
world), and “by the mortal he desires the immortal” ( martyena-amr - 
tarn ipsati) A B Keith translates this whole passage as follows 

The self is more and more clear in man For he is most endowed with 
intelligence, he says what he has known he sees what he has known 
he knows to-morrow, he knows the world and what is not the world 
By the mortal he desires the immortal, being thus endowed As for the 
others, animals, hunger and thirst compnse their power of knowledge 
They say not what they have known, they see not what they have 
known They know not to-morrow, they know not the world and what 
is not the world They go so far, for their experiences are according to 
the measure of their intelligence 21 
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In this passage, the term atman refers to the absolute self, while 
purusa stands for man as homo sapiens, that earthly, temporal crea¬ 
ture in which, as we are told, the absolute self, the center and 
ground of the universe, finds its supreme manifestation and em¬ 
bodiment In this sense, these two words which are often used inter¬ 
changeably in later philosophical texts (e g, in Nyaya-Vaisesika or 
Samkhya), are clearly distinguished m the Aitareya Aranyaka 

Man is more intelligent than the other creatures He is less sub¬ 
ject to his immediate desires He can think about tomorrow and 
plan for the future In a number of places, this idea is connected 
with an etymological explanation of the most specific word for 
“man” manusya It is derived from the verbal root man, “think,” 
“consider,”" and associated with manas, a word that refers to the 
mind as the cognitive organ and the seat of intelligent planning, 25 
man’s humanity ( manusyatva ) is said to be rooted in the thought or 
reflection (man-) of the “Lord of Creatures” ( prajapati) 24 Of course, 
all this refers primarily to the drya, the member of the ethnic and 
ritual community of the Veda, the descendent of its mythical ances¬ 
tor manu The word manu itself, which can also mean “intelligent,” 
functions occasionally as a virtual synonym of drya and stands in the 
same contrast to dasa or dasyu, two familiar Vedic terms for those 
aborigines of the Indian subcontinent whom the “Aryan” invaders 
considered as enemies and impure barbarians 2j However, it would 
be quite wrong to conclude from this that the cognate word manusya 
is always a basically ethnic or ethnocentric term 

It seems that the passage from the Aitareya Aranyaka (probably 
before 600 b c ) does not yet presuppose a fully and clearly devel¬ 
oped theory of karma and rebirth, it does not have the notion of 
samsara, the cycle of death and birth as it is generally taken for 
granted m later Indian thought Once this theory has become a ba¬ 
sic premise, it provides a new background and context for, and 
gives a potentially new meaning to, the idea of man’s openness for 
the “tomorrow” and the more distant future This openness, this 
potential freedom from immediate desires can now be interpreted 
as a special qualification and mandate for final liberation from the 
cycle of death and rebirth and worldly existence in general a 
unique freedom to strive for the distant goal of moksa, of liberating 
the self from its embodiments, a goal that transcends all worldly 
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desires and any temporal horizon of expectations The idea that 
being human implies a unique capability for final liberation, a rare 
or even exclusive soteriological privilege, is indeed quite familiar in 
such texts as the Mahabharata and the Puranas According to a fa¬ 
miliar and somewhat stereotyped phrase it is difficult or extremely 
difficult to achieve human existence (manusyam durlabham, or ati- 
durlabham ), and even the gods may envy the humans and desire 
their state of being In a soteriological perspective, there is nothing 
higher than man, nothing better than being human ( na manusac 
chresthataram hi kimcit) 26 And the Vtsnu Purdna and other Puranas 
tell us how rare and precious this opportunity is, occurring only 
once m “a thousand times thousand births ” 27 Human existence may 
be full of misery, yet it is the only gateway to liberation, the only 
opportunity to choose one’s future instead of simply living in accor¬ 
dance with the karma accumulated m the past It is a rare privilege, 
even if it means existence as a candala, an outcaste 28 The Bhagavata 
Purdna states that those who exist as humans can see the Lord Visnu 
more clearly, more mamfesdy ( dwstaram ) than other creatures 29 
This appears almost as an adaptation of the glorification of man m 
the Aitareya Aranyaka to the theistic thought of Vaisnavism 


4 In addition to its repeated statements on the special reli¬ 
gious and soteriological significance of being human, the Ma- 
hdbharata also refers to man’s earthly, secular capabilities and to his 
dominating role among the creatures of this world In a story told 
by Bhlsma m the Santiparvan (XII, 173), the god Indra appears m 
the shape of a jackal and speaks to Kasyapa who is m a suicidal 
mood He tries to convince him that being human is a very favor¬ 
able earthly situation and that, compared to the animals such as the 
jackals, man enjoys very special privileges and advantages In partic¬ 
ular, he can use his hands as instruments, which enable him to pro¬ 
tect himself from insects, to extract thorns, etc , to find shelter from 
cold, ram and heat, to provide for himself clothing, food and hous¬ 
ing Human beings enjoy their lives as masters of the earth, letting 
other creatures work for them, using various means, they win 
power over them (v 15 adhisthaya ca gam. loke bhuhjate vdhayanti ca / 
upayair bahubhis ca-eva vasyan atmani kurvate) However, this same 
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chapter of the Mahabharata continues by suggesting that it might be 
better not to use such special abilities and powers and not to get 
involved m worldly affairs at all (v 31 aprasanam asamsparsam asam- 
darsanam eva ca / purusasya-esa myamo manye sreyo na samsayah) The 
jackal concludes by saying that, should he once more have the op¬ 
portunity of being human, he would use it for sacrifices, giving and 
austerities (v 49 yajna, dana, tapas), instead of exercising worldly 
skills and powers 30 

Man’s potential for intelligent planning, for applying tools and 
techniques, for subduing other creatures and for dominating the 
earth, that is, his potential as rational animal (“animal rationale”), 
appears as a temptation to be resisted Exploiting this potential 
would be a misuse of a unique sotenological opportunity The true 
privilege of man is not to be the master of his world, but to be 
liberated from it, his mandate is not to employ other creatures as 
instruments for his own needs and desires, but to use himself, his 
own human existence, as a vehicle of self-transcendence 

This presentation deals with the development of Hindu 
thought about man, it would not be feasible to include Buddhism in 
all its richness and variety However, at this point I cannot resist 
referring to the story of the rabbit m the Avadanasataka, a collection 
of legends probably compiled around ad 100 The animal declares 
that it is, indeed, uhapohavirahita, deprived of the ability of abstract 
reasoning, of inference and calculation It is inferior to man, yet it 
insists that inferiority m this area does not constitute an essential 
difference and should not give a sense of special dignity or unique¬ 
ness to man 31 

Whatever may have been said about man’s special or even ex¬ 
clusive sotenological qualification, we should not forget that the 
idea that man alone has the spintual capacity for final liberation is 
by no means a universally recognized premise or principle m Indian 
thought and literature It is not difficult to find texts m all three 
major religious traditions of India—Hinduism, Buddhism and Jai¬ 
nism—that credit nonhuman beings, too, with the attainment of fi¬ 
nal liberation Numerous stories in the Purana and Mahatmya liter¬ 
ature, or in the Buddhist Jatakas (cf the Sasajataka m Pali or the 
Hastijataka in the Sanskrit Jatakamala) deal with ethical and soterio- 
logical achievements of animals even if they are not just ordinary 
animals While the idea of man s special sotenological qualification 
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or mandate may be widely accepted, there is an equally obvious re¬ 
luctance to credit him with exclusive access and to simply deny such 
access to all other creatures After all, the same type of life and self 
is present m all creatures, any strict demarcation would appear arti¬ 
ficial In the Indian context, the tendency to keep the borderline 
between men and animals permeable at least to some extent is not 
surprising No rigorous anthropocentrism or human self-elevation, 
even of a soteriological type, can develop m a tradition of thought 
that takes the idea of samsara and the unity of life for granted 

On the other hand, increasingly rigid internal differentiations 
of mankind, 1 e , demarcations and classifications of different types 
of human beings, interfere with and overshadow the notion of a 
fundamental unity of mankind that seems to be implied m the proc¬ 
lamation of man’s special or unique capability for liberation Tradi¬ 
tional Hinduism develops a whole complex system of formalistic 
and legalistic restrictions, of rules of ritualistic qualification ( adhi - 
kdra ), which divide mankind into fundamentally different groups 
and also determine their access to sacred knowledge and final liber¬ 
ation Being human may be an important prerequisite, but it is not 
enough according to orthodox Hinduism It is not man as man who 
is eligible for liberation Numerous qualifications and restrictions 
limit the soteriological privilege not to man m general, but to spe¬ 
cific classes of human beings It is often taken for granted that only 
Bharata, India, is a karmabhumi , a region m which liberation from 
the cycle of death and birth is possible And the Visnu Purdna which, 
as we have seen earlier, glorifies human birth as a rare privilege 
qualifies this by referring to Bharata as the only “land of respons¬ 
ible action” ( karmabhu) and characterizing other regions as mere 
“areas of enjoyment,’ 1 e of paying off old karma ( bhogabhumi) ' It 
is thus clear that human existence is a true soteriological privilege 
only if it takes place in India It should also be remembered that the 
Vedic usage of the terms manu, manvsya , etc , does not necessarily 
refer to “mankind” m its totality, but primarily to the Vedic arya 9 
who is contrasted with the barbarian dasa or dasyu 33 Other restric¬ 
tions and specifications relate to caste membership, sex, etc 34 Natu¬ 
ral and empirical criteria, such as intelligence, discipline, restraint, 
are not considered sufficient to determine somebody’s religious and 
soteriological qualification, as Sankara sa\s adhikara is not based 
upon worldly competence alone 1 
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Man in Purvamlmamsa 

5. The orthodox smarta tradition of Hinduism interprets the 
four varnas,—brahmins, ksatnyas, vaisyas and sudras—as quasi-bio- 
logical species, postulating that the differences between these 
groups, although less conspicuous, are as significant as those be¬ 
tween cows and elephants These divisions within the human species 
tend to overshadow the demarcation of the human species as such 
It may appear ironic that occasionally this fact that mankind is di¬ 
vided into castes is itself presented as a characteristic of the human 
species, something that distinguishes men from other living crea¬ 
tures, such as cows 36 Furthermore, it cannot always be taken for 
granted that the foreigners, non-Indian barbarians (mleccha) to 
whom the varna structure does not apply, should really be regarded 
as human beings 37 

Even without considering such fragmentation of the idea of 
mankind, and regardless of the restrictive and limiting impact 
which considerations of adhikara have upon man’s access to final 
liberation, we may say that preoccupation with sotenology, with lib¬ 
eration from worldly, temporal existence, can hardly be expected to 
be conducive to anthropology m the Western sense, that is, to inter¬ 
est in man as an earthly, temporal, historical creature The open¬ 
ness for moksa, final liberation, which seems to lend a new dimen¬ 
sion of meaning to the old Vedic notion of man as a planning, 
future-onented being, also leads to an evaporation of the anthro¬ 
pological motivation Man may be privileged in terms of his capacity 
for liberation, but his soteriological aptitude is comparable to a lad¬ 
der that ought to be thrown away after being used Man is 
soteriologically privileged insofar as he is a vehicle of self-transcen- 
dence and self-negation The openness for the future m the Aitareya 
Aranyaka is openness for the future m a temporal sense, moksa, ab¬ 
solute liberation, on the other hand is supposed to be freedom 
from, transcendence of, temporality, worldliness and worldly, tem¬ 
poral planning as such 

Even if being human constitutes a unique opportunity, it re¬ 
mains at the same time a transitory role and disguise Being human 
is, according to a familiar Indian metaphor, just one among many 
roles which the self (or jtva, etc ), regarded as a dramatic actor, can 
play Other familiar similes present the body as a temporary vehicle 
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of the self, as some kind of machine operated by it, as its changeable 
and disposable garment, or as a nest which it will leave sooner or 
later The human condition is only one, though special, garment or 
vehicle of the self, it is just one among many possible accessories 
Although it may indeed constitute a special sotenological oppor¬ 
tunity, it is also a special case of bondage It is not man as man, as 
animal rationale, who ought to be liberated, but the self m man, and 
liberation of the self is liberation from being human as well as from 
any other limiting worldly condition Accordingly, we can hardly 
expect genuine anthropological interest m those classical systems of 
Indian thought which are increasingly preoccupied with final libera¬ 
tion 

There is, however, one Hindu system that takes up the old no¬ 
tion of man as a thinking and planning creature and applies it ex¬ 
plicitly to describe man as manusya, and to single him out among 
other living beings This system is the Purvamlmamsa, a school of 
ntual thought and Vedic exegesis less concerned with final libera¬ 
tion (moksa) than the other so-called orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy The MlmSmsa deals primarily with dharma, with ritual 
duty and sacrificial performances, which are supposed to produce 
religious merit and appropriate reward for the sacnficer either in his 
current existence or after death It specializes, so to speak, m ritu¬ 
alistic and religious planning, both for this life and the hereafter, its 
aims are not beyond time and space Accordingly, it provides a 
much more congenial atmosphere for dealing with man as manusya 
and as a temporal, worldly creature 

6 . The Mlmamsa school is, of course, not interested m anthro- 
pology per se, as a branch of theoretical learning What it presents 
is a kind of ad hoc anthropology, a by-product of its theory and 
methodology of ritual, sacrificial action Why is it that, as stated in 
the Satapatha Brahmana, man alone performs sacrifices 5 Why is it 
that he has a special aptitude and responsibility for dharma, ritual 
duty and propriety 5 Is it really true that only man has the adhikara, 
the qualification and mandate to perform sacrificial acts 5 

These and similar questions form the background of an inter¬ 
esting section m Sahara’s commentary on the Mimamsasutras 38 The 
focal point in Sahara’s discussion (approximately a d 500) is again 
man’s openness for the future, the open temporal horizon that al- 
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lows him to go beyond the fulfillment of immediate needs and de¬ 
sires and to make plans not only for this life, but also for future 
lives It may be true that also animals, just like human beings, desire 
happiness and try to attain it However, as Sahara tells us, animals 
are not able to nurture hopes and expectations and plan for results 
that are to occur m a different or remote period of time ( kdlan- 
taraphala), they desire only what is immediately at hand ( asanna ) 
Sahara mentions and dismisses apparent exceptions to this rule 
What folk tradition and popular belief tend to interpret as fasting 
or other religious observances on the part of certain animals (such 
as dogs and kites) is m reality nothing but an avoidance of food due 
to illness, and it is in all cases to be explained as an immediate bodily 
reaction Man’s knowledge of dharma, of ritual duty and of the 
methods of accumulating religious merit, is based upon the Veda 
But the animals do not and cannot study the Veda, nor do they 
have access to any other relevant textual sources Therefore, they 
have no idea of what dharma is And without any knowledge of 
dharma, how could they legitimately and competently perform rit¬ 
ual acts 5 How could they attempt to accumulate merit and to make 
plans for the more distant future and the hereafter 5 They_ are sim¬ 
ply not open for the future in this sense, they are not free to pursue 
distant goals in the wide temporal horizon of dharma Unlike man, 
they are caught in the network of their immediate biological needs 
and urges 

Sahara’s word for ‘man” m this section on the difference be¬ 
tween men and animals is usually purusa In philosophical terminol¬ 
ogy, purusa is a familiar synonym of atman, and as such, it refers 
not so much to men as distinct from animals, but to that eternal 
spiritual principle which is found in men as well as animals As a 
matter of fact, Sahara uses the word purusa not only with reference 
to man m his earthly, bodily existence, but also with reference to 
that self or soul that is supposed to survive after death and to reap 
the heavenly results of the accumulated sacrificial merit However, 
even after death, and supposedly disembodied, Sahara’s purusa re¬ 
mains a quasi-worldly actor and enjoyer, and a much more concrete 
and temporal being than the self or atman in other philosophical 
systems It remains, as Madeleine Biardeau states, “the subject of 
empirical life” (“le sujet de la vie empinque”), enjoying the sacrifi¬ 
cial rewards m heaven very much in the manner m which there is 
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enjoyment for man while alive on earth “Meme si, alors, il est d£- 
pouille de son corps, il garde au moms la possibihte de jouir du ciel 
d’une mamere tout a fait analogue k celle du vivant 

Sahara’s great commentators add very little to his exposition 
Rumania’s Tuptika , the appendix to his Tantravdrttika , skips it alto¬ 
gether Prabhakara’s Brhati is, as usual, very brief, the subcommen¬ 
tary of Salikanatha Misra observes that the animals, since they are 
unable to comprehend the meaning of words and incapable of ver¬ 
bal communication, cannot be the addressees of, and cannot re¬ 
spond to, those Vedic injunctions which are the one and only source 
of dharma 40 

There are several reasons why questions concerning the defini¬ 
tion of man and his distinction from the animals are not further 
elaborated upon in later Mimamsa The most important and ob¬ 
vious one among these has been referred to earlier the division of 
mankind into hereditary groups quasi-biological species such as the 
four mam castes, and the exclusion of such groups as the sudras 
from the Vedic rituals From the angle of brahmmical orthodoxy, 
which the Mimamsa advocates, certain distinctions within mankind 
appear far more significant than the definition and demarcation of 
rr^ankmd as such This can hardly be conducive to searching for 
common features of all human beings On the contrary, any em¬ 
phasis on the unity of the human species as contrasted with the 
animals could compromise the argumentation against the admission 
of the sudras to the rituals, and thus weaken or undermine the posi¬ 
tion of the Mlmamsakas 41 

7 Rumania, the greatest and most influential Mimamsa com¬ 
mentator, is a leading representative of the view that the four mam 
castes (varna) are genuinely different species, and he tries to sup¬ 
port this view by postulating real universals 4 brahmin-ness” ( brahma - 
natva ), ‘ksatriya-ness” ( ksatnyatva ), etc , which distinguish these 
groups from one another 4 ’ The school of Rumania’s rival Prabha- 
kara does not accept this theory of ‘caste-universals”, it sees “hu¬ 
manness,” purusatva , as a basic universal that constitutes a final, in¬ 
divisible species 43 But while the followers of Prabhakara do not try 
to provide a metaphysical and biological basis for the exclusion of 
the sudras, they nevertheless accept it as valid, they do not further 
pursue the implications of their suggestion that ‘humanness’ or 
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“humanity” is a universal and distinguishing feature shared by all 
human beings Generally, we may say that even those systems of 
traditional Hindu thought that represent a less restrictive, more 
umversalistic orientation than the Purvamlmamsa of Rumania do 
not attempt to question or abolish the varna structure and other 
fundamental divisions of mankind as such In Buddhism, the situa¬ 
tion is, of course, somewhat different, but this would be a different 
topic and out of place in a presentation which focuses on traditional 
Hindu philosophy 

In general, the understanding of man is inseparable from the 
notion of dharma and its different interpretations But this relation¬ 
ship is also very ambiguous and evasive That the mandate for 
dharma distinguishes men from animals is often taken for granted 
Only man is open for the “ought”, regardless of what he has in 
common with the animals, he finds himself faced with norms and 
duties, 1 e with dharma He has ta live up to these norms and duties 
to be truly and fully human In this sense, the concept of man be¬ 
comes a normative concept without living up to dharma, men 
would just be like beasts dharmena hinah pasubhih samanah 44 But 
again, we have to emphasize that the concept of varnasrarnadharnia , 
the “dharma for the principal castes and stages of life,” which domi¬ 
nates traditional Hindu thought not only m Purvamlmamsa, leaves 
little room for universal or “egalitarian” applications of the idea of 
human self-perfection or self-fulfillment through dharma The 
mandate for dharma is specified in accordance with hereditary 
group membership, and large segments of the biological species 
“man” are factually excluded from any access to dharma (i e , to 
ritual and ethical norms and duties), and that means, from the very 
possibility of self-perfection as humans 45 

Sahara’s statements on the nature of man and the difference 
between men and animals find a remarkable echo m the thought of 
Sankara, the great representative of Advaita Vedanta In general, 
Advaita Vedanta or Uttaramlmamsa is the metaphysical, knowl¬ 
edge-oriented counterpart of the ritualistic Purvamlmamsa, it advo¬ 
cates an absolutism and nondualism ultimately incompatible with 
ritual works However, in worldly and social matters, though m a 
somewhat provisional sense, Advaita Vedanta usually follows the 
lead of the Purvamlmamsa, and it also claims strict allegiance to the 
teachings of the Veda Sankara accepts the division of society into 
the four basic varnas, and he agrees that there are irreducible dif- 
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ferences of adhikara, religious qualification or mandate Just as 
Sahara and other MTmamsakas argue for the exclusion of the Sudras 
from the Vedic ntuals, Sankara argues for their exclusion from the 
liberating sotenological revelation of the Upamsads 46 However, as 
we have seen earlier, Sahara nevertheless has a very explicit notion 
of man as man, as planning, future-oriented creature, m a sense 
that obviously includes the sudras while excluding the animals and 
demarcating men as one special group of creatures Sankara’s re¬ 
sponse to this notion illustrates his peculiar attitude towards “an¬ 
thropology” and the idea of man as “rational animal ” 

Sankara and the Transcendence of the Animal 
Rationale 

8* In the introduction to his Brahmasutrabhasya , Sankara tells 
us that there is no basic difference between the practical worldly 
behavior of humans and animals Men as well as animals try to ob¬ 
tain what is pleasant and avoid what is unpleasant, fear and desire 
govern their actions And just as Vatsyayana Paksilasvamm in his 
Nyayabhasya , Sankara notes that the animals, too, make use of the 
“means of knowledge” ( pramana) 

Animals, when sounds or other sensible qualities affect their sense of 
hearing or other senses, recede or advance according as the idea de¬ 
rived from the sensation is a comforting or disquieting one A cow, for 
instance, when she sees a man approaching with a raised suck m his 
hand, thinks that he wants to beat her and therefore moves away, 
while she walks up to a man who advances with some fresh grass in his 
hand Thus men also—who possess a higher intelligence—run away 
when they see strong fierce-looking fellows drawing near with shouts 
and brandishing swords, while the) confidently approach persons of 
contrary appearance and behavior We thus see that men and animals 
follow the same course of procedure with reference to the means and 
objects of knowledge (pramdnaprameyavyavahara) Now it is well known 
that the procedure of animals bases on the non-distinction (of Self and 
Non-Self), we therefore conclude that, as they present the same appear¬ 
ances, men also—although distinguished by superior intelligence— 
proceed with regard to perception and so on (pratyaksadivyavahara ), m 
the same way as animals do 47 
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In his following remarks, Sankara refers to ritual activities and indi¬ 
cates that such actions, though based upon the study of Vedic texts 
and meant to ensure a pleasant hereafter, are not fundamentally 
different from other human activities In his view, dharma itself is an 
ingredient of the world of maya In its egocentric structure, it is not 
genuinely different from artha and kama, the “human orientations” 
toward success and sensuous pleasure Only moksa represents an es¬ 
sentially different purusartha (“goal of man,” “orientation of the 
self’) 48 

According to Sankara’s commentators, the purpose of this pas¬ 
sage is to illustrate the all-pervasive presence of avidya, “ignorance,” 
“misconception,” m this world of practical, empirical life, its pres¬ 
ence and influence in humans no less than in animals This may be 
true, but there are also other implications in tms passage that have 
not been made explicit by the commentators such as Padmapada, 
Vacaspati Misra, and their successors It is Sahara’s distinction be¬ 
tween men and animals m terms of intelligence and long-term plan¬ 
ning, that is being rejected here, as amounting to nothing more 
than a difference in degree The basic egocentric mechanism of 
worldly life and action is the same, regardless of the degree of intel¬ 
ligence and foresight, and whether or not Vedic rituals and 
methods aiming at the hereafter are involved or not Man remains 
an animal—even if he is a rational animal His rationality may make 
him more successful than the other creatures, but it does not consti¬ 
tute an essential difference It is not sufficient to account for his 
access to moksa, final liberation, which lies beyond all horizons of 
worldly intelligence, of temporal planning, of means and ends Of 
course, Sankara recognizes the natural, empirically obvious intellec¬ 
tual deficiencies of the animals, their inability to learn and study 
and comprehend the sacred texts Living beings differ vastly from 
one another insofar as the “manifestness of knowledge, sovereignty, 
and so forth” (jndnaisvaryadyabhivyakti ) 49 is concerned, the animals 
are inferior m this hierarchy Sankara is also fully aware of the glori¬ 
fication of man in the Aitareya Aranyaka, which we quoted earlier In 
his commentary on the Taittiriya Upamsad 50 he presents it as an illus¬ 
tration of man’s natural preeminence and superiority (pradhanya ) 

Yet, m order to be open for moksa, man has to abolish any 
attempt to establish himself as a superior earthly creature, as ra¬ 
tional animal Planning itself, thinking in terms of means and ends. 
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the ability to dominate the earth and the other creatures which we 
found described m the Mahabharata all this has to be discarded It 
amounts to a merely instrumental, deceptive superiority 1 Man can¬ 
not ascertain his sotenological privilege by claiming and exercising 
his natural capabilities, his superior intelligence, and so forth San¬ 
kara is quite explicit on this point Whatever we may discover as 
man’s “worldly competence” (samarthyam laukikam) is not sufficient 
to explain his adhikara, his qualification for liberating knowledge 51 
To attain liberating knowledge means to discover one’s own true 
identity But man’s true identity is not his role as reasoning, reckon¬ 
ing, planning animal rationale, nor is it anything specifically or 
uniquely human His identity is that of the self (atman), which he 
shares with all creatures and which is neither the subject nor the 
object of planning and reasoning In trying to discover this self, 
man has to abandon his humanity, he has to discard himself as ra¬ 
tional animal 

Animal rationale , “rational animal,” is the leading definition of 
man in the Western tradition of thought According to Martin 
Heidegger, it is conditioned by, reflects and expresses the funda¬ 
mental nature of European metaphysics which it accompanies ffpm 
its Greek beginnings to its culmination in modern science and tech¬ 
nology 53 

One does not have to be a Heideggenan to see the central and 
symptomatic role of this definition m Western thought Anthropo¬ 
centrism in this sense, the emphasis on man as thinking, planning, 
organizing creature, as potential “master and owner of nature” 
(‘maitre et possesseur de la nature”)/ 4 is a conspicuous and deeply 
significant phenomenon of the European tradition 

The notions of history, progress, technological mastery, as well 
as of secularism, nihilism, and relativism, are closely associated with 
this understanding of man What counts is what man has made of 
himself m history and culture, and the possibilities he sees for fur¬ 
ther efforts of organizing his world and himself In this perspective, 
the absolute timeless self (atman) we find at the center of the 
sotenological thought of traditional Hinduism, must appear as a 
mere abstraction, as we have seen in our introductory remarks, it 
has been dismissed as such by Hegel 

Hegel claims that “man has not been posited” 55 m India 
Indeed, there is nothing like the European anthropocentrism m In- 
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dia, there is no comparable fascination with man as planning, think¬ 
ing, temporal creature, as rational animal Yet, our preceding sur¬ 
vey has shown that it would be a simplification and inappropnate 
generalization to state that man as man has never been “posited” or 
proclaimed in India, or that the notion of man as animal rationale 
has never been considered in traditional Indian thought The idea 
of man as planning, intelligent, future-oriented creature has, in¬ 
deed, been articulated and considered, beginning in such early texts 
as the Attareya Aranyaka But the interest in this idea has remained 
ephemeral x It was dismissed by Sankara and his followers, and dis¬ 
regarded by the majority of philosophical schools In a sense, it sim¬ 
ply evaporated in the climate of Indian ntual and sotenological 
thought 
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- Chapter 8: Nates 

1 Vorlesungen uber die Philosophie der Weltgcsekichte II {Die onentahsche 
Welt), ed G Lasson Hamburg, third ed , 1968, 399 

2 Ibid , and Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der Philosophie I (Einleitung), ed 
J Hoffmeister Leipzig, 1944, 267 (not included in the new edition by 
F Nicolin, Hamburg 1959) 

3 Facets of Indian Thought London, 1964, 116 

4 See below, ch 9 

5 The following presentation will focus on explicit thematizations of 
man, and not deal with what might be called ‘ implicit anthropology,” 
i e , general anthropological implications of metaphysical or cosmologi¬ 
cal theories or religious world-views Much of what has been written on 
“man” in Indian thought deals primarily with such “implicit anthropol- 
ogy,” or with certain non-conceptualized ‘ images ’ of man This may 
be said about the majority of the contributions m the special issue of 
Studza Missionaha (19, 1970) which was published under the title ‘Man, 
Culture, and Religion ” Some basic observations on the relationship 
between man and animal in India are found m J Gonda, “Mensch und 
Tier lm alten Indien ” Studium Generate 20 (1967), 105—116 Very little 
precise information is contained in The Concept of Man , A Study m Com 
paratwe Philosophy , ed by S Radhaknshnan and P T Raju London, 
1960, various other ‘comparative* studies are equally vague and gen¬ 
eralizing The following presentation borrows freely from my earlier 
study “Anthropological Problems m Classical Indian Philosophy ” Bet 

*trage zur Indienforschung, Ernst Waldschmidt zum 80 Geburtstag gewidmet 
Berlin, 1977, 225—236 For additional perspectives, see P Hacker, Kl 
Schr 

6 On “anthropological” ideas m the Veda, see also C A Scharbau, Die 
Idee der Schopfung m der vedischen LUeratur Stuttgart, 1932, 145 ff, R N 
Dandekar, Der vedische Mensch Heidelberg, 1938, L Monteiro, L homme 
daprts la Rgveda Samhitd Goa 1980 (Diss Fnbourg-Suisse, 1973) On 
the older usage of the words dtman, purusa etc , see P Deussen, Allge 
metne Geschichte der Philosophie 1/1, Leipzig 1894, 282—336 For useful 
quotes and references, see also Muir I 
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7 For instance, Satapatha Brdhmana VI, 2, 1, 2, VII, 5, 2, 6, X, 2, 1, 1 

8 See the Sanskrit dictionaries of Boehdingk/Roth (“Petersburger Wor- 
terbuch”) and Monier-Williams, s v pasu 

9 Satapatha Brdhmana II, 3, 1, 20 

10 Satapatha Brdhmana VI, 2, 1, 18, VII, 5, 2, 6 See also W Rau, Stoat und 
Gesellschaft im alien Indien Wiesbaden, 1957, 46 f, Rau’s suggestion 
that the classification of man as a pasu implies a reference to slavery is 
not convincing 

11 Satapatha Brdhmana VII, 5, 2, 32, see also II, 5, 1, 1 

12 Satapatha Brdhmana IV, 5, 2, 5 

13 Satapatha Brdhmana IV, 5, 5, 7 

14 Satapatha Brdhmana VII, 5, 2, 6 

15 Satapatha Brdhmana VII, 5, 2, 23 

16 Aitareya Upanisad I, 2, 3 

17 See Brhaddranyaka Upanisad I, 4, 3 f, a descending genealogical order 
from humans, manusya , to ants, pipihka 

18 See, for instance, Satapatha Brdhmana III, 7, 3, 1 

19 Satapatha Brdhmana II, 5, 1, 1 

20 See specifically Atharvaveda X, 2, 18 ff, also XI, 8 and P Deussen, 
Allgemetne Geschichte der Philosophic 1/1 Leipzig, 1894, 265 ff, L Re- 
nou. Etudes vediques et pdniniennes 2 Pans, 1956, 69—79 

21 The Aitareya Aranyaka , ed (with introduction, translation, etc ) by A B 
Keith Oxford, 1909 (repr 1969), 216 f 


22 See Yaska, Nirukta III, 7 (on manusya) matvd harmdm sivyanti 
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23 See Satapatha Brdhmana Vll, 5, 2, 1 ff, specifically 6 Prajapati produc¬ 
ing man out of maaas, thus giving him special strength 

24 Maitrdyani Samhitd IV, 2, 1 See also Kulamava Tanira I, 69 jndnavdn 
manavah 

25 See, for instance, Rgveda VII, 21, II, VIII, 87, 5, VI, 21, 11 

26 Mahabhdrata (cnt ed ) XII, 288, 20, see also VI, 116, 32, XIV, 43 20, 
XIV, App 1 '1/4, 70 In his article A Note on the Hindu Concept of 
Man” (Journal Fac of Letters, Unw of Tokyo, Aesthetics II, 1988, 45-60), 
M Hara has collected numerous references to manusyam durlabham and 
the theme of the rarity and difficulty of human birth, not only from 
the Hindu texts, but also from Buddhist and Jama literature (including 
the Subhasitaratnakarandakakatha attributed to Aryasura, which contains 
a whole chapter entitled durlabhamanusyakatha) The desire of the gods 
to be born as humans is expressed, for instance m Markandeya Purdna 
55, 6 devanam apt bho viprdh sada-eva-esa manorathah! apt manusyam dp- 
syamo devatvat pracyutah ksitau Humans are frequently reminded not to 
waste or misuse their unique privilege, for instance m the Pretakalpa of 
the Garuda Purdna or m the following verse of the Mahabhdrata (XII, 
286, 34) yo durlabhataram prapya manusyam tha vai narahf dharmavamantd 
kamatma bhavet sa khalu vancyate 

27 atra janmasahasrdnam sahasrair apt, sattama, 
kadacil labhate jantur manusyam punyasamcayam 

This verse which is found in the Visnu Purdna (II 3 13/23) and other 
texts (cf Kulamava Tantra I, 69) occurs with several variant readings, 
see W Kirfel Das Purdna vom Weltgebaude Bonn, 1954, 19 The most 
significant variant is punyasamcaydt instead of punyasamcayam The abla¬ 
tive would imply that human birth itself is the result of merit accumu¬ 
lated in the non-human existences by which it is preceded This, how¬ 
ever, would seem to be in conflict with the premise that human 
existence with its unique mandate for dharrna is the condition for ac¬ 
cumulating merit or good karma , for a clear statement of this idea 
see, for instance Mahabhdrata XII, 283 28 

manusesu maharaja dharmadharmau pravartatah 
na tathd anyesu bhutesu manusyarahitesv iha 
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It seems that m the later Puramc tradition there is less emphasis on 
man s unique dharmic freedom, at any rate, the question how this old 
premise would have to be reconciled with the idea that human birth is 
a reward for accumulating merit (also repeatedly referred to in the 
Pretakalpa of the Garuda Purana) is not explicitly addressed Elsewhere, 
and m a theoretically more consistent manner, human birth is not said 
to result from an accumulation of good karma,” but merely to occur 
after a long period of time and the gradual cancellation of previous 
karma through a succession of non-human existences see, for exam¬ 
ple, the Jama Uttarddhyayana Sutra III, 1, 7 Other descriptions and 
similes (for example, that of the “blind tortoise ’ rising from the ocean 
once every hundred years and accidentally pushing its neck through 
the hole of a yoke drifting at the surface) imply an irreducible element 
of blind chance The attempt to “explain” human birth as the result of 
an accumulation of merit seems to be a later popularizing rationaliza¬ 
tion But see YSBhV on Yogasutra II, 12 (karma of animals) 

28 See Mahabharata XII, 286 31 f 

candalatve \pi manusyam sarvatha tdta durlabham 
vyam hi yomh prathama yam prapya jagatipate / 
atmd vai sakyate trdtum karmabhih subhalaksanaih 

29 Bhagavata Purana XI 7, 19 ff specifically 21 purusatve ca mam 
dvtstaram prapasyanti 

30 Mahabharata XII, 173, specifically 15, 31 49 

31 Avadanasataka, ed J S Speyer Petersburg 1902—1909, 209 Accord¬ 
ing to the Mihndapahha ed V Trenckner (PTS), 32, animals are capa¬ 
ble of * thought ( manasikdra ), but not of ‘ insight (pahna) 

32 Vunu Purana II 3 11 (22) ff see also W Kirfel Bharatavarsa Stutt¬ 
gart 1931,49,63 

33 Rgveda VI, 21, 11, VIII, 87, 5 

34 See below, ch 10 (originally in Nachnchten Ak Wiss Gottingen, 
Phil hist Klasse, Jahrg 1975, Nr 9) The dharmic significance of the 
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sexes and the position of women m Indian ritual and sotenological 
thought would be a topic of its own, deserving a separate detailed dis¬ 
cussion 

35 See RSBh I, 3, 34 samarthyam api laukikam kevalam na-adhikdrakdranam 
bhavati 

36 See Bharuci (ed J D M Derrett) on Manu X, 42 esa vamaxnbhaga 
utkarsapakarsasambandho mannsyavisaya eva drastavyah na gavddisu 

37 See India and Europe , ch 11 

38 Sahara on MS VI, 1 5 ff 

39 L atman dans le commentaire de Sabarasvamin, in Melanges d’Indi- 
anisme A la memoire de L Renou Paris, 1968 117 

40 Rjuvimala on Brhatl VI, 1, 4, ed S Subrahmanya Sastn, vol 5 Madras, 
1967, 55 f 

41 See MS VI I, 1 ff and commentaries, already Taittiriya Samhita VII , 1 
1, 6 states sudro yajfie ’navaklptah 

42 See below ch 10 

43 See §ahkanatha Misra, Prakaranapancikd , ed A Subrahmanya Sastn 
Benares, 1967 100 f na hi nandstripurusavyaktisu purusatvad arthdn - 
tarabhutam ekam dkaram dtmasaksatkurvantl matir avirbhavati The two us¬ 
ages of purusa m this passage have different connotations “male’ and 

human’, as indicated, purusa can also mean the immortal principle m 
man as well as m other living beings The fact that the term purusa has 
these different connotations has very significant implications for what 
we have called implicit anthropology’m the Indian tradition How¬ 
ever we cannot discuss these implications in the current context 

44 The whole verse reads 


aharanidrabhayamaithunam ca samanyam 
etat pasubhir narandm l 
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dharmo hi tesdm adhiko viseso, dharmena 
hlnah pasubhih samanah 

This verse is often ascribed to the Hitopadesa , but it is found only m 
some editions (eg, Vasudevacarya Amapure Bombay, 1928, p 3), 
and it seems to be an interpolation In a similar fashion, some Tantnc 
texts associate man with jndna, “knowledge”, cf Kularnava Tantra I 69 
mdradimaithunaharah sarvesam prdnindm samah l jnanavdn manavah pro- 
kto 9 jndnahinah pasuh , pnye Analogous statements presenting various 
other capabilities or reponsibilities as distinguishing marks of man are 
found in some versions of the Satakatraya traditionally attributed to 
Bhartrhan, cf The Niti and Vairagya Satakas of Bhartrhan , ed and 
transl by M R Kale Bombay, 1910, p 5, v 13, where a man who is 
not acquainted with poetry, music and the arts is called a “beast with¬ 
out horns and tail” ( sahityasarngitakaldvihinah sdksat pasuh puc- 
chavisanahmah ), also verse 14, where “learning, austerities, giving” 
( vidya , tapas, dana) are identified as normative characteristics of man 
These verses are not found in D D Kosambi’s critical edition of the 
Satakatraya , which is the basis of B S Miller’s edition and translation 
(New York, 1967) But see v 70 in this edition (i e , v 20, ed Kale) 
vidya nama narasya rupam adhikam vidyavihinah pasuh , in Miller’s 
translation * knowledge is man’s crowning mark when he lacks it, a 
man is a brute ” On “reasoning” ( vicdra , vicanta) as a specific mandate 
of man, see Yogavdsistha , Mumuksuprakarana XIV, 46 (ed L S Pan- 
sikar Bombay, 1937, I, 109) 

45 This, of course, is far less relevant if seen m the context of karma and 
rebirth See also India and Europe , ch 16 (on the concept of dharma m 
general) 

46 Cf BSBh I, 3, 30 ff 

47 The Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana with the commentary by Sankara , trans¬ 
lated by G Thibaut, vol I Oxford, 1890 (reprint New York, 1962), 
7 f For the Sanskrit text, see Sankara, Works III, 3, the theme of 

ne-science (avidyd) and ‘supenmposition ’ (adhyasa) as comprising 
worldly ( laukika ) as well as Vedic ( vaidika , sdstnya) transactions has 
been introduced m the preceding section Cf NBh J, 1, 7 evam ebhih 
pramanair devamanusyatirascam vyavaharah prakalpante 
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48 For various interpretations of the purusarthas, see A Sharma, The 
Purus drthas A Study m Hindu Axiology East Lansing, Mich , 1982 

49 Cf BSBh I, 3, 30 

50 Sankara on Taittifha Upanisad II, 1, 1 

51 Cf Suresvara, Sambandhavarttika, v 1016 f The desires of men and 
animals are similar, but unlike men, the animals *do not know the 
means” (na tu jananti sadhanam) 

52 Cf BSBh I, 3, 34 

53 See specificalh M Heidegger Brief uber den Humanismus (an Jean 
Beaufret) in Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit Bern, 1947 

54 Cf R Descartes, Discours de la methode ( Discourse on Method ’), ch 6 

55 See above, n 1 

56 The role of man is, of course, conspicuously different in modern In¬ 
dian thought as it developed m response to the Western challenge It 
may suffice here to refer to the Bengali thinker and writer Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji (Bankimcandra Cattopadhyaya, 1838-1894), whose 
* anthropological thought reflects A Comtes positivistic religion of 
man, trying to apply it to the reinterpretation of the traditional 
Hindu concepts of dharma and svadharma The Religion of Man ’ is the 
title of Rabindranath Tagore’s Hibbert Lectures (1930, London, fifth 
ed , 1958) Even m otherwise rather traditionalistic recent Pandit liter- 

i 

ature, modified ways of dealing with man may be found, see Mahesa 
candra Nyayaratna Brief Notes on the Modem Nydya System (in Sanskrit) 
Calcutta, s d , 8 (on manusyatva) Vidyasankara Bharatl, Dharmikammar 
sasamuccaya Poona, 1944, 142, 206 (man as goal-onented, responsible 
actor in the world) See also N K Reddy, The Concept of Man in R 
Tagore and S Radhaknshnan Bangalore, 1973 H J Klimkeit, Bipin 
Chandra Pal- Der Kunder ernes indischen Humanismus ” Zeitschnft fur 
Religions und Geistesgeschichte 32 (1980), 241-254 




_CHAPTER 9 

Competing Causalities: Karma, 
Vedic Rituals, and the 
Natural World 


Introduction 

1 It is one of the familiar paradoxes of the Indian religious 
and philosophical tradition that the theory and mythology of trans¬ 
migration and karma, obviously one of the most basic and most 
commonly accepted premises of this tradition, is not found m its 
most ancient and venerable documents “There is no trace of trans¬ 
migration m the hymns of the Vedas, only in the Brahmanas are 
there to be found a few traces of the lines of thought from which 
the doctrine arose We cannot and need not discuss here m detail 
the complex and controversial question of its origins and early de¬ 
velopments, a few reminders may be sufficient ’ 

The available sources seem to indicate that the doctrine of re¬ 
birth karma, and samsara was preceded by the idea of punarmrtyu, 
“redeath,” ‘ dying again ” Provided there is a continuation of our ex¬ 
istence after this earthly death—does it come to an end, too 5 What 
is the nature of this end 5 Is it unavoidable 5 The notion of pun¬ 
armrtyu leads to that of punaravrtti, ‘ return” into an earthly exis¬ 
tence, the idea of cycles of death and birth, of transmigrations 
through many lives, of the lasting and retributive efficacy of our 
deeds becomes more and more prevalent in the Upamsads, and it 
wins almost universal acceptance m subsequent literature However, 
its formulations in the older Upamsads are still tentative and par¬ 
tial, it is still open to basic questions and doubts, not organized and 
universalized into one complete and comprehensive world-view 
There is an element of controversy, novelty, secrecy, illustrated by a 
famous passage of the Brhaddranyaka Upamsad that tells us how Ar- 
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tabhaga received this teaching from Yajnavalkya 3 Not only here, 
but to a certain degree even in such texts as the Mahabharata, it 
appears still in competition with other theories and concepts, for 
example, those of kdla and niyati 4 

There are many different versions, adaptations and approxima¬ 
tions of the karma theory It is neither necessary nor appropriate to 
search for one true and ultimate version However, the Indian tra¬ 
dition itself has developed distinctive criteria that reflect a certain 
level of centralization and theoretical consolidation, and that may be 
used to distinguish the systematized and “axiomatic” versions of the 
karma theory from more casual and tentative conceptions of re¬ 
tributive causality Among these, the allied notions of akrtabhyagama 
and krtavipranasa, i e , the occurrence of what is not due to karma 
and the disappearance of karmic results, are most significant Both 
of these terms denote prasangas, undesirable consequences to be un¬ 
covered in the argumentation of an opponent They presuppose 
two interrelated premises there should be no undeserved experi¬ 
ence of suffering or well-being, and no effect of a past deed should 
be lost This dual criterion of strict karma appears in Hindu, Bud¬ 
dhist, and Jaina sources It is invoked by Nagarjuna and Siddhasena 
Divakara as well as the great teachers of “orthodox” Nyaya, Mlm- 
amsa, and Advaita Vedanta, it is also recorded in the Mahabharata J 
It would be easy to add numerous references from later texts They 
are generally brief and casual and show that this was a recognized 
premise and basic rule that, though susceptible to exceptions, mod¬ 
ifications and reinterpretations, could not simply be disregarded 
with impunity 

We are not in a position to locate with precision the origin of a 
strict, systematically committed, “axiomatic” notion of karma It is, 
however, safe to assume that the contribution of the Buddha to the 
consolidation and systematization of the karma theory, that is above 
all, to its formulation m terms of strict and pervasive causality, was 
considerable This is something that seems to be associated with the 
very idea of his enlightenment The Buddha, or the early Bud¬ 
dhists, also clarified and redefined the concept of action as ethically 
relevant conduct in the spheres of the mind, speech, and body, they 
gave a new emphasis to the role of intention and awareness in the 
karmic process b 

In contrast with its absence in the Vedic hymns and with its still 
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controversial and somewhat tentative status m the most ancient Upani- 
sads, the doctrine of karma and samsdra seems to be fully established 
and almost universally accepted as a comprehensive world-view m 
classical and later Indian thought Only the Carvakas and other 
“materialists” appear as ngorous critics of its basic premises 7 — 
the belief in a continued existence beyond death, m cycles of death 
and birth, m the retributive, ethically committed causality of our 
actions For the materialists, as far as they are known to us from the 
reports and references of their opponents, 8 death, that is, the disso¬ 
lution of our physical body, is the end There is no inherent power 
of retribution attached to our deeds There is no goal or value be¬ 
yond earthly pleasure “The elements are earth, water, fire, and air 
Wealth and pleasure are the sole aims of man The elements move 
through original impulse There is no other world Emancipation is 
death ” 9 “Dharma and adharma don’t exist, there is no result of 
good and bad actions ” 10 “As long as we live, let’s have a pleasant 
life ” n The awareness of this basically different approach, this mate¬ 
rialistic and hedonistic denial of the foundations of the karma the¬ 
ory, is to a certain extent kept alive by the traditions of the Hindus 
as well as of the Jamas and Buddhists, in particular m doxographic 
literature Haribhadra’s Saddarsanasamuccaya , Madhava’s Sarvadar - 
sanasamgraha , the Sarvasiddhantasamgraha falsely attributed to San¬ 
kara, and various other works of this type all present the Carvaka 
view as one of the traditional world-views and as a fully established 
darsana , other texts deplore the growing influence of materialistic 
and hedonistic ways of thinking 12 

However, the doxographic presentation of the Carvakas is usu¬ 
ally highly stereotyped Their position is far from being a living 
philosophical challenge to the authors of later times, it appears 
rather fossilized in its contents and argumentation There is no “di¬ 
alogue” between the materialists and their opponents Their criti¬ 
cism of the ideas of immortality and retribution, which are basic 
premises of the theory of karma, is preserved by the tradition, but it 
is not much more than a relic from the distant past This is true m 
spite of the fact that materialistic thought m India underwent cer¬ 
tain distinctive developments, and that the old ideas attributed to 
Brhaspati and Purandara were adjusted, modified, and refined in 
response to the arguments presented by the Hindu and Buddhist 
opponents 13 As a matter of fact, what the doxographic accounts 
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present as the explicit target of this criticism is in most instances not 
the theory of karma and samsara as such, but rather the belief m 
immortality and retribution m general or in its older forms Vedic 
sacrifices, which relate to the “other world” (paraloka), to a contin¬ 
ued existence of our ancestors, and so forth, are ridiculed, partic¬ 
ularly the Sraddha ceremony There is no “other world,” nobody in it 
for whom our sacrificial activities might be useful 14 It is this criti¬ 
cism of doctrines and practices of the Vedas and Brahmanas that is 
carried through the centuries by the doxographic tradition, “mate¬ 
rialistic” arguments that relate, m a specific sense, to later develop¬ 
ments of the doctrine of karma and samsara are very rare 15 It 
should, however, be noted that the Tibetan Buddhist tradition paid 
more specific attention to the documentation as well as refutation of 
materialistic arguments against this doctrine 16 

2 Apart from the Carvakas and certain other “materialists” 
and “fatalists,” 17 virtually nobody in the classical and later traditions 
of Indian religion and philosophy has questioned the basic princi¬ 
ples of the theory of karma There seems to be no explicit aware¬ 
ness and hardly any reflection of the initial absence of the theory in 
the oldest period of thought, although the texts which document 
this absence are carefully preserved The doctrine of karma and 
samsara is projected into the most ancient texts, including the Vedic 
hymns, 18 it is always taken as their indispensable background and 
presupposition Concepts and theories that were initially used inde¬ 
pendently of and without reference to the karma theory, and that, m 
its earlier phases, appear side by side with it and as its possible ri¬ 
vals, are reinterpreted in the light of the karma theory, are accom¬ 
modated to or even identified with it Various forms of adjustment 
combine the Samkhya theory of prakrti and the three gunas, sattva, 
rajas and tamas, with the karma theory Daiva, myati, and so forth, 
no longer represent an impersonal cosmic “fate,” but are consti¬ 
tuted by one’s own past actions, kdla, “time,” is no longer seen as an 
independent ordaining principle, but becomes a function of karma 19 
Karma explains the causes of our present fate 20 by means of what 
has been regarded as “one underlying fundamental intuition ” 21 But 
although it may be argued that karma is directed toward a single all- 
comprehensive world-view, 22 we cannot disregard the concrete his¬ 
torical varieties and deep-rooted tensions and ambiguities which re¬ 
main with the theory even in its fully developed “classical” versions 25 
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There are symptomatic border problems, “grey zones,” ques¬ 
tions and ambiguities concerning the scope and limits of karmic 
causality It is by no means simply taken for granted that the whole 
world is just a stage for ethically committed or sotenologically mean¬ 
ingful events, or that natural processes are necessarily governed by 
or subordinate to retributive causality The realm of cosmology and 
even that of biology is not eo tpso coextensive with the realm of sam¬ 
sara, that is, of retribution and of possible sotenological progres¬ 
sion There are various ways of specifying and delimiting karma 
and samsara and of relating karmic causality to other contexts of 
causality 

The theory of karma and samsara is not, and certainly has not 
always been, the Indian way of thinking It does not represent one 
basically unquestioned pattern and premise of thought, and it 
would be quite inadequate to try to find one master key, one single 
hermeneutic device that would allow us to understand it all at once 
and once and for all As a matter of fact, the understanding of the 
karma theory has often been hampered by an exclusive and thus 
misleading search for one basic principle or pattern of thought, one 
essential meaning, one “underlying intuition,” by an exclusive inter¬ 
est in its core and its essence, disregarding its perimeter and its 
limits, its conflicts and its tensions 24 

In its concrete totality, the doctrine of karma and samsara is a 
very complex phenomenon, both historically and systematically It 
functions at various levels of understanding and interpretation, as 
an unquestioned presupposition as well as an explicit theory, in 
popular mythology as well as m philosophical thought In its various 
contexts and applications, it has at least three basically different 
functions and dimensions karma is (1) a principle of causal expla¬ 
nation (of factual occurrences), (2) a guideline of ethical orienta¬ 
tion, (3) the counterpart and stepping-stone of final liberation 
These three functions are balanced, reconciled, and integrated m 
various manners, they do not form a simple and unquestioned 
unity 

An analysis of these three functions and their complex relation¬ 
ships is far beyond the scope of this presentation We will only con¬ 
sider a few central conceptual issues, as we find them reflected m 
traditional Hindu and Buddhist thought 

Concerning the first function, we may recall here Kant’s defini¬ 
tion of explanation (“Erklaren”) as “derivation from a principle 
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which one must be able to comprehend and state clearly”, 25 at this 
point, we do not have to discuss the nature of such a “principle,” 
that is, whether it is a true law, or just a familiar rule or regularity 
We may also recall the correspondence of explanation and predic¬ 
tion Being able to “explain” events or phenomena according to the 
“principle” of karma and rebirth, just as explanation in general, can 
relate to the past as well as the present, and extending the process 
of explanation into the future means extrapolation into prediction 
In our present context, this leads us from the first to the second 
function of the idea of karma The prediction and expectation of 
desirable and undesirable karmic results can be transformed into 
codes of behavior, on the other hand, social and ethical codes or 
value systems can easily be translated into the language of karmic 
reward and punishment 

As is well known, the ultimate goal of Indian philosophy is not 
the conceptual mastery of the realm of karma, but its transcen¬ 
dence Karma, together with avidya, “nescience,” “misconception,” is 
a fundamental condition of our bemg-in-the-world, 1 e , of samsdra 
and duhkha It is a condition that has to be overcome It is—and this 
is the third function of karma in Indian thought—the counterpart 
of the idea of final liberation ( nirvana, moksa, etc ) 

In certain Indian texts, most conspicuously in the DharmaSastra 
literature and in some Puranas, we find elaborate lists of actions and 
their appropriate karmic results, specifically forms of karmic pun¬ 
ishment for prohibited acts, that is, undesirable modes of existence 
m this world or m the underworld As examples, we may mention 
the twelfth chapter of the Manusmrti and the Pretakalpa of the Garuda 
Purana No such lists appear normally in philosophical literature 
Instead, the philosophers are more interested m the fundamental 
condition of our current existence and the general dynamism of 
motivations, acts and resulting experiences which keep the process 
of life, death and rebirth going The Yoga and other systems refer 
to the “wheel of samsara” ( samsaracakra ), which is upheld by the 
“spokes” ( ara ) of merit and dement ( dharma, adharma), pleasure and 
pain ( sukha , duhkha), attachment and aversion ( raga , dvesa ) 26 We 
have, of course, also to mention the Buddhist formula of “depen¬ 
dent ongmation” (pratityasamiUpada ) and its adaptations in vanous 
Hindu systems, such as the Nyaya 27 

In this connection, it is also important to remember that, in 
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spite of their dose alliance, the ideas of karma and of rebirth are 
not identical The explanatory role of rebirth, i e, of the alleged 
fact of previous existences, has to be distinguished from that of 
karma The experience gained m previous lives is supposed to ac¬ 
count for certain innate abilities and instinctual forms of behavior, 
such as the newborn baby’s ability to breathe and to suck mother’s 
milk, and (specifically in Yoga) the fear of death and dinging to life 
itself (abhimvesa, atmasis) 28 Such argumentation does not necessarily 
imply any reference to karmic retribution, it can, in a sense, be eth¬ 
ically neutral On the other hand, the theory postulates that without 
karma there would be no rebirth 

3. Although the philosophers do not normally put forth spe¬ 
cific schemes of karmic retribution, they seem nevertheless con¬ 
vinced of the validity of such schemes They accept them as war¬ 
ranted by the sacred tradition, or by certain superhuman forms of 
insight (yogipratyaksa) The explanatory role of karma m which they 
are interested is, above all, associated with the internal variety ( vaici- 
trya) and apparent unevenness and injustice ( vaisamya ) in the realm 
of life Why is it that living beings, m particular humans, are not 
alike 5 Why are some long-lived and some short-lived, some healthy, 
some sickly, some handsome, and some ugly 5 The answer is, of 
course, karma 28 

Explanation of this kind is obviously not explanation m the 
modem scientific sense, but something much closer to theodicy As 
a matter of fact, the reference to karma in such cases is m some 
significant instances combined with an explicit vindication and ex¬ 
culpation of the “Lord” ( isvara ) The commentaries on Brahmasutra 
II, 1, 34, m particular that by Sankara, provide an impressive exam¬ 
ple Following the dues given by the Sutra, Sankara states that the 
Lord, m his role as creator or organizer of an uneven world, takes 
into consideration the good and bad karma of the creatures, and 
that therefore there is no unfairness or cruelty {vaisamya, nairghmya) 
on his part “The creation is uneven m accordance with the merit 
and dement of the creatures, for this, the Lord cannot be blamed” 
(atak srjyamdnaprdnidharmddharmdpeksd visamd srstir iti naayam 
ttvarasya-aparddhah) 30 The association of karma and theodicy is also 
obvious, though perhaps less conspicuous, m Nyaya and Vaisesika 31 
Of course, the Lord is not bound by the power of karma, he may 
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choose to transcend or supersede it by virtue of his divine grace 
This idea is of great significance in the theology of the theistic sects 
and bhakti movements 

To be sure, in old Buddhism (and Jainism), there is no room 
for an explicit theodicy of this kmd Instead, we may say that the 
theory of karma and rebirth functions m lieu of a theodicy One of 
the earliest examples of this is, m the canon of the Theravada Bud¬ 
dhists, the Culakammavibhangasutta of the Majjhvmamkaya Here, a 
young brahmm wants to know why people are handsome or ugly, 
rich or poor, short-lived or long-lived, stupid or intelligent The 
Buddha instructs him that this is due to the fact that they are 
owners as well as products of their karma 32 Many centuries later, a 
Sinhalese Buddhist tract against Christianity cites the variety of 
modes of existence not only as evidence for karma, but also against 
the idea of a divine creator If the world were the creation of God, 
“all children born would be of one color, of one disposition, of one 
nature, the same m wisdom, equal in happiness, and of the same 
race ”** 

What is karma? What is an “act,” and what is the nature of its 
“unseen” ( adrsta ) retributive potential? Are all activities, all transac¬ 
tions “acts” or “deeds” m a karmically relevant sense? The ways in 
which these questions have been answered or addressed vary 
widely They range from the Buddhist conception of karman/kamma 
as ethically relevant conduct in thought, speech and physical action 
to the orthodox brahmimcal notion of ritual “works ” The most re¬ 
strictive position, extreme even within the Purvamlmamsa, is that of 
Bhartrmitra who is credited with the view that only specifically en¬ 
joined and goal-oriented Vedic performances (1 e , kamyakarman), 
not regular rituals (mtyakarman) or prohibited acts, produce the in¬ 
visible potential of apurva 34 While the other Mimamsakas, including 
Rumania, reject this claim, they, too, correlate apurva with Vedic 
injunctions and prohibitions To what extent do they recognize gen¬ 
eral karma, l e , the retributive potential of ethically relevant deeds, 
apart from the Vedic apurva ? Whatever the specific answers may be, 
the Mimamsakas, as guardians of Vedic “orthodoxy,” tend to subor¬ 
dinate the “general karma” to the special causal power of the rituals 
Other philosophers, specifically in the various schools of Vedanta, 
have tried to find different forms of balance and interaction 
between the domains of Vedic rituals and ethical conduct ( dcara , 
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carana) This debate can be traced back to the predecessors of Bad- 
arayana, such as Karsnajmi, and pursued to the later Vaisnava com¬ 
mentators of Badarayana’s Brahmasutra , for instance Ramanuja 35 
What is the scope and nature of karmic causality? Which are 
the effects karma produces in the world? Where and how can they 
be located? 36 As a rule, the realm of karmic causality is the realm of 
life, its effects should be felt by living beings The experiences 
(bhoga) of pleasure and pam are the primary results of karma How¬ 
ever, these are inseparable from external conditions and do not sim¬ 
ply occur (if we disregard certain idealistic, subjectivistic doctrines) 
m the private mental livfes of the subjects of experience As a matter 
of fact, duhkha and sukha themselves have objective as well as sutyec- 
tive implications According to Sankara and others, the hierarchy of 
pam and pleasure, or suffering and well-being, coincides with the 
objective hierarchy of creatures from the plants and low animals to 
human and finally divine beings 57 According to classical Yoga, the 
results of karma are birth into a particular species (jdti ), length of 
life (ayus), and experience (bhoga ) 38 

Karma is supposed to be personal, i e , attached to one individ¬ 
ual being or life-process But how can this be isolated from the 
shared and public world in which living beings coexist? How do 
one’s own experiences, together with their external conditions, in¬ 
terfere with the bhoga of others? Does one’s own personal and pri¬ 
vate karma contribute to the formation of a public and common 
reality, so that an appropriate share of pleasure or pain may be 
derived from it? How literally can the rule that nothing undeserved, 
that is, not resulting from or corresponding to karma, ought to be 
experienced (akrtabhyagama), be taken m a shared natural and social 
world? To what extent is this entire world itself, this stage for kar¬ 
mic performances and their results, a product of karma? Is the 
world essentially a karmic show, a projection of retributional causal¬ 
ity? What is the reality of objects apart from their capability to pro¬ 
vide karmically relevant experiences, i e , their bkogyatva ? 39 

Again, we find a variety of answers or implicit assumptions re¬ 
lating to these questions Karmanlkamma has clearly cosmogonic im¬ 
plications m some Buddhist schools, at least, the possibility receives 
serious attention 40 Sankara, among others, suggests that acts, pri¬ 
marily those affiliated with the Veda, produce and uphold the real¬ 
ity and structure of the empirical world 41 On the other hand, most 
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systems credit the world with an independent reality and certain 
regularities of its own Among these, the Vaisesika provides the ex¬ 
ample of a system which is committed to the description and expla¬ 
nation of the world, including natural, “physical” phenomena and 
processes, and to a comprehensive classification of its basic compo¬ 
nents What is the place of karma in such a system’ How does kar¬ 
mic causality function m this context’ How does it relate to, and 
interact with, what is going on- in the “natural world” ’ 

In different ways, the Vaisesika and the Mlmamsa illustrate the 
theme of “competing causalities,” that is, competing, overlapping 
domains of explanauon and expectation In the following, we will 
try to identify and analyze some of the problems that arise from the 
encounter and juxtaposition of karma and other contexts of causa¬ 
tion The perspective will be historical The presentation will focus 
on cases that reflect historical changes, that illustrate the differences 
and tensions between older and later levels of thought, and that 
exemplify the adjustment of pre-karmic and extra-karmic ways of 
thinking to the theory of karma and samsdra We will first discuss 
the Mlmamsa concept of apurva, specifically its interpretation by 
Rumania Then we will deal with some basic problems concerning 
the Vaisesika concept of adrsta A short “epilogue” will refer to the 
“way of the fathers” m the Upanisads and to Sankara’s consumma¬ 
tion and transcendence of the theory of karma and rebirth 


Karma and the Mlmamsa Concept of Apurva 

4 The Mlmamsa, more properly Purvamlmamsa or Karma- 
mlmamsa, presents itself as the advocate of the Vedic foundations 
against criticisms, changes, and reinterpretations Divided into var¬ 
ious schools, it carries the exegesis and defense of the Vedic sacrifi¬ 
cial dharma into the period of the classical philosophical systems, 
into their framework of methods and presuppositions It carries 
with it a set of pre-Upamsadic notions and ways of thinking which 
may appear obsolete m the new atmosphere On the other hand, it 
disregards or rejects ideas or doctrines that have become basic 
premises for the other systems Final liberation (moksa), commonly 
accepted as a leading theme or even as the basic concern of philo¬ 
sophical thought, does not play any role in the older literature of 
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the system, Mlmamsa deals with dharma, not with moksa 42 Familiar 
ideas like the cyclical destruction of the world ( mahapralaya ), “yogic 
perception” (yogipratyaksa ), the “Lord” (Isvara), and so forth, remain 
excluded even in its later literature 43 For our present discussion, the 
following is of peculiar significance the Mlmamsa carries the heri¬ 
tage of the “prekarmic” past of the Indian tradition into an epoch 
for which karma and samsara have become basic premises As well 
as their counterpart, moksa, the concepts of karma and samsara do 
not play any role in the Mimamsasutra and remain negligible in its 
oldest extant commentary, Sahara’s Bhdsya These texts do not deal 
with “works” or “deeds” m general, and they do not refer to or 
presuppose any general theory of an ethically committed, retribu¬ 
tive causality inherent in such deeds They deal only with the spe¬ 
cific efficacy of the Vedic sacrificial works 

However, with the transformation of Mlmamsa into a compre¬ 
hensive, fully developed philosophical system, karma and samsara, 
as well as moksa, become more significant and manifest m its 
thought and argumentation, not so much as explicit themes, but as 
tacitly accepted presuppositions or as points of reference and orien¬ 
tation 44 This is exemplified in a very peculiar and complex manner 
by the writings of Rumania, the most successful systematizer of the 
Mlmamsa tradition Rumania’s basic concern in this connection is to 
explicate and to justify the specific Mlmamsa ideas about the effi¬ 
cacy of the Vedic rituals, which are considered to be the core of 
dharma He has to do this in the context and atmosphere of ways of 
thinking for which karma and samsara have not only become basic 
premises but which have also developed sophisticated theoretical 
models and a keen sense of problems m this area and with refer¬ 
ence to causality m general Rumania’s procedure presents a re¬ 
markable example of a highly specialized and idiosyncratic line of 
thinking that nevertheless illustrates some of the most basic prob¬ 
lems of the functioning of karma and of causality m general The 
efficiency of the Vedic rituals entails its own special and “transkar- 
mic” (or rather, “protokarmic”) causality, the encounter of this type 
of causality with the wider causal context of karma and samsara 
leads to symptomatic questions of correspondence and mutual ad¬ 
justment The discussion of these problems centers around the con¬ 
cept of apurua , for Rumania that particular ‘potency that gathers 
and stores the efficacy of the Vedic rituals and makes it possible for 
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transitory sacrificial performances to have lasting effects in the dis¬ 
tant future 

Although the term apurva occurs m both Jaimmi’s Mimamsasutra 
and Badarayana’s Vedantasutra, 4D Sahara is the earliest source di¬ 
rectly relevant for our discussion However, before we turn to his 
Mtmamsdbhasya and its commentaries and subcommentaries, it seems 
appropriate to recall the background and prehistory of the classical 
Mimamsa usage of apurva, and a diffeient line of development m 
the history of the concept First of all, we have to refer to its usage 
m grammatical literature where it pertains to “prescriptive rules” 
(vidht) that teach something new, not said before More significantly, 
numerous sources mention an old Mimamsa theory of apurva which 
is conspicuously different from its explication in Rumania’s Bhatta 
school, and which is in general not well documented in the extant 
Mimamsa literature Among these sources, the following ones de¬ 
serve special attention Bhartrhan’s Vakyapadlya and its commentary 
by Helaraja, Bhavya’s Madhyamakahrdayakdnka and its commentary, 
or autocommentary, the Tarkajvala , Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika , 
Vyomasiva’s Vyomavati , and finally Jayanta’s Nyayamanjart 46 

According to the theory indicated by these sources, apurva is a 
synonym of dharma itself, and it is an impersonal and substrateless 
(andsnta ) potentiality, a kind of cosmic principle or power to be 
manifested or actualized by the ritual acts ( knyavyangya , yagadikar- 
manirvartya) According to Bhartrhari’s testimony, the action (knya) 
itself would have a state of substrateless potentiality We may as¬ 
sume that it is this theory of apurva which is alluded to and rejected 
by Rumania m his Slohavdrttika , Rumania’s commentator Parthasa- 
rathi ascribes it to a faction within the Mimamsa ( ekadesmah ) 47 

5 The way m which the topic of apurva is introduced and 
discussed by Sahara and his commentators leaves no doubt that, 
even within Mimamsa, it is a very controversial concept It is pre¬ 
sented in basically different interpretations and at various levels 
of thematization and reification Sahara’s brief remarks are com¬ 
mented upon m two widely divergent sections in Prabhakara’s Brhatl 
and in Rumania’s Tantravdrttika 48 Prabhakara’s comments are even 
shorter than Sahara’s own remarks, m their brevity, they remain 
cryptic and deliberately elusive as far as the ontological status of 
apurva is concerned, for more explicit statements we have to refer to 
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the writings of Prabhakara’s follower and commentator Sahkanatha- 
misra 49 Rumania's commentary, on the other hand, is very elaborate, 
and it goes far beyond Sahara’s own statements, the Apurvadhikarana 
of the Tantravarttika is the most important and most comprehensive 
discussion of the topic m classical Mfmamsa 

At the beginning of this section, a lengthy puruapaksa is pre¬ 
sented, according to which the assumption of apurva is quite unnec¬ 
essary and unfounded Rumania’s refutation is a special application 
of the epistemological device of arthdpatti , “circumstantial inference” 
or “negative implication” Vedic injunctions would be meaningless 
or misleading if the connection between the sacrificial acts and their 
future results were not established, apurva is this indispensable con¬ 
necting link Apurva is a potency produced by the sacrifice that 
makes it possible that its fruits be reaped at a later time, it is a 
bridge between the actions and their promised results In this con¬ 
text, apurva appears as a specific device to account for a specific 
exegetic problem Yet Rumania himself leaves no doubt that it has 
wider and more general implications and ramifications basically, 
the same problem for which the concept of apurva is supposed to 
provide a solution exists also m the case of ordinary, “secular” activ¬ 
ities such as farming, eating, studying 50 the results cannot be ex¬ 
pected right after the completion of the acts, but only some time m 
the future A certain storable “power” ( sakti ), which may also be in¬ 
terpreted as a potential state of the expected result, is necessary as a 
connecting and mediating principle between act and result This is a 
rule that applies to all cases of instrumentality and to the causal 
efficiency of actions m general 51 The actions as such are sequences 
of vanishing moments They can gam totality, coherence, and fu¬ 
ture efficacy only if, m spite of their temporal dispantv and con¬ 
stant disintegration, their causal power is accumulated and inte¬ 
grated and remains present up to the completion of the appropriate 
results This is even more obvious m the case of complex activities 
that combine various actual performances at various times and occa¬ 
sions, a favorite example m the sacrificial field is the new and full 
moon sacrifice, darsapurnamasa 52 

We cannot and need not enlarge here on the technical details 
and scholastic developments of the theory of apurva One of the 
mam issues is how subdivisions m the realm of apurva are supposed 
to correspond to the complexities of the rituals and the Vedic pro- 
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nouncements by which they are enjoined, how certain subordinate, 
auxiliary actions have or produce their own specific units of apurva, 
and how these contribute to the final and comprehensive apurva of 
the complete sacrifice, which m turn corresponds to the unity and 
totality of the result, for example, heaven, svarga “ Basically, apurva 
comes in “units” of higher and lower order, incomplete acts do not 
produce any apurva at all, and the subordinate aptirvas of the auxil¬ 
iary parts of the sacrifice do not accomplish anything indepen¬ 
dently, if the whole sacrifice is not completed 84 On the other hand, 
the distmguishabihty of the various apurvas or “units” of apurva 
accounts for the multiplicity and variety of the results 55 

6 In trying to locate apurva, to account for its lasting pres¬ 
ence after the disappearance of the sacrificial act as a physical act, 
Rumania ultimately resorts to the soul of the sacnficer—although 
apurva remains for him a potency (yogyatd) generated by, and m a 
sense belonging to, not the sacnficmg person, but the principal sac¬ 
rifice (pradhanakarman ) itself The causal potencies created and left 
behind by the sacrificial acts remain present as traces or dispositions 
( samskara ) m the person who has performed them, according to 
Rumania, there is no other possible substratum m which they could 
inhere 56 

Throughout his discussion, Rumania takes it for granted that 
in its basic dimensions his discussion of apurva responds to prob¬ 
lems that concern acting m general, m particular the relationship of 
acts to such results that occur only m the distant future In a sense, 
it appears as a case study on the causal efficiency of acts m general 
Yet the dividing line which separates apurva from other types of 
causal potency remains clear and irreducible Apurva is unique in¬ 
sofar as it results exclusively from the execution of V-edic injunc¬ 
tions, and its separation from the juxtaposition with other, “secular” 
types of acting and of causal potency leads to peculiar though 
mostly implicit problems of coordination and of possible inter¬ 
ference 

There seems to be a basic assumption that if Vedic rites, includ¬ 
ing all subsidiary acts, are performed m strict accordance with the 
Vedic rules, they will not fail to produce their proper results Sacri¬ 
ficial, “apurvic” causality seems to operate within a finite and well- 
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defined set of conditions, a kind of dosed system, in which it seems 
to be secure from outside interference m bringing about its as¬ 
signed result, the power of the sacrifice, that is, apurva, will prevail 
over other possible influences, including those which might arise 
from the general karmic status of the sacnficer w 

The standard example of sacrificial result m Rumania’s discus¬ 
sion is the attainment of heaven (svarga), in this case it is obviously 
impossible to challenge empincally the efficacy of the sacrifice, that 
is, its power to produce the result However, there are other cases 
where the actual occurrence of the result is not relegated to a future 
life or a transempincal state of being The most notable among 
these is the citra ceremony ,- 18 which is supposed to lead to the attain¬ 
ment of cattle ( pasu) and thus presents itself as an easy target of 
criticism and ridicule, already referred to and discussed in Sahara’s 
| Bhasya Jl Rumania devotes one chapter of his Slokavarttika to pre¬ 
senting the arguments against the citra ceremony ( Citraksepa ) and 
another one to refuting these arguments ( Citraksepapanhara ) In his 
refutation, he does not resort to any extra-apurvic factors, such as 
the bad karma of the sacnficer, to account for the obvious irregu¬ 
larities in the appearance of the assigned result It is simply the 
nature of the citra sacrifice that there is no specified and exactly 
predictable temporal sequence between its performance and the oc¬ 
currence of the result The desired result, the attainment of cattle, 
mav very well occur not in this but in a future life, on the other 
hand, cases of the acquisition of cattle that are not preceded by em¬ 
pirically ascertainable citra performances should be seen as results 
and indicators of performances of this ritual m a previous existence, 
and the invisible causal agency of apurva should be taken as direct¬ 
ing the visible sequence of events f " 

In the case of the rain-producing kdriri sacrifice, however, rel¬ 
egation of the result to an indefinite future seems to be much less 
acceptable, since what is at stake here is the production of rain m 
the immediate future In this case Rumania cannot avoid referring 
to adverse apurvic influences to the counterproductive efficacy of 
other Vedic actions, which at least temporarily preyent the result 
of the karlrl ceremony (rain) from appearing Rumania s commen¬ 
tator Parthasarathi adds that we are dealing heie with acts prohib¬ 
ited by the Veda the lesult of which stands in opposition to the 
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production of ram, at any rate, the obstructive influence should it¬ 
self be rooted in specific acts enjoined or prohibited by the Veda, 
not in any general karmic circumstances 61 

Rumania’s discussion of apurva remains for the most part re¬ 
stricted to “optional rites” (kamyakarman) and rites for specific occa¬ 
sions, which are aimed at the fulfillment of specific desires and 
needs and presented in terms of positive injunctions (vidhi) The 
question whether there is an apurva corresponding to the violation 
of prohibitions ( pratisedha ), that is, resulting from such actions that 
according to the Veda will lead to punishments or undesirable con¬ 
sequences, is only briefly referred to by Rumania 62 Basically, he is 
ready to accept such a negative counterpart of the positive potential 
resulting from proper sacrificial enactments there is an apurva re¬ 
sulting from violating the prohibition to kill a brahmin, and it will 
accomplish the punishment of the violator m hell (naraka) Yet it is 
not surprising that Rumania does not further enlarge on this point 
He has obviously reached a rather delicate border area of his theory 
of apurva that would make it difficult for him to avoid various con¬ 
ceptual entanglements and to keep his discussion within the limits 
of a specifically Vedic context of causality and from lapsing into the 
general field of “karmic,” that is, retributive causality What,, for 
example, is the mechanism governing a violator of a Vedic prohibi¬ 
tion who is not entitled to the study of the Veda and thus cannot 
derive any apurva from iO What happens to a sudra killing a brah¬ 
min^ 

Another point not really clarified is the apurvic status of the 
“permanent rites” (mtyakarman ), regular performances which are 
not designed for the attainment of specific results In the Slokavart - 
tzkaf 5 Rumania mentions them casually in connection with the 
theme of final liberation, which is not really his own concern, their 
value consists in their contribution to eliminating past demerit and 
to keeping off such dement which would result if they were not 
performed The systematic implications of these suggestions are not 
pursued 

Apurva is a conceptual device designed to keep off or circum¬ 
vent empirically oriented criticism of the efficacy of sacrifices, to 
establish a causal nexus not subject to the criterion of direct, observ¬ 
able sequence Yet, m trying to safeguard metaphysically the apur¬ 
vic sanctuary of sacrificial causality, Rumania repeatedly empha- 
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sizes that its basic problems are parallel to those of “ordinary,” 
“secular” causality and action the “empiricists” are not safe on their 
own ground, even there they cannot get along without some dura¬ 
ble and coordinating “potency” (sakti), which must be analogous to 
that of apurva 64 

Rumania commits himself much more deeply to developing a 
comprehensive metaphysical theory of apurva than his nval Pra¬ 
bhakara, and he goes much more clearly and resolutely beyond Sa¬ 
hara’s statements In presenting the atman as the “substratum” (ds- 
raya) of apurva, which inheres m it as a samskara, he opens himself 
to the influence of models of thought developed m Nyaya and Vai- 
sesika and presented m Vatsyayana’s Nyayabhasya and elsewhere 
Prabhakara not only avoids locating apurva as a samskara in the 
sacnficer, he also avoids any comparable theoretical commitment 
For him, the basic quesuon raised by the concept of apurva is not 
that of a causal mechanism functioning toward the accomplishment 
of a desired result (phala ), but that of the unconditional authority 
and imperative power of the Veda what is “to be done” ( harya ) ac¬ 
cording to the Vedic injunctions has not merely and not even pri¬ 
marily an instrumental value, and it need not be explained or justi¬ 
fied in terms of a coherent theory of its causal efficacy, nor does the 
Veda have to derive any additional motivating power from such a 
theory 65 As Ramanujacarya’s Tantrarahasya explains in an eloquent 
summary of the Prabhakara views on this matter, “duty” ( kdryatd ) 
and “instrumentality” ( sadhanata ) are essentially different, and the 
fulfillment of the Vedic injunctions (vidhi) is a purpose m itself 66 
Here, the “optional rites” are themselves interpreted in the light of 
the “permanent rites,” which are not motivated by the expectation 
of a desired result 


Interaction between Mlmamsa and Nyaya- 
Vaisesika 

7 As we noted earlier, Rumania, though emphasizing the 
parallels between apurva and other “stored effects” of actions, does 
not integrate his notion of apurva into the general context of the 
theory of karma, nor does he discuss problems of interaction, over¬ 
lapping, or conflict between these two types and contexts of causal- 
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lty There can be no doubt that Rumania is hilly aware of the 
karma theory and, moreover, that he recognize^ it as a generally 
accepted and basically acceptable presupposition of philosophical 
thought 67 Yet his way of dealing with it remains, in spite of a few 
explicit statements, casual and elusive 

While Rumania is far from questioning the basic validity of the 
theory in general, he does reject certain symptomatic applications, 
specifically in the field of cosmology, and he points out some funda¬ 
mental difficulties that arise m this context In accordance with the 
Mlmamsa refusal to accept the doctnne of penodic world destruc¬ 
tions and subsequent regenerations, he rejects the attempt of the 
Vaisesika school to explain these cosmic processes by presenting the 
retnbutive power of past deeds, together with the controlling 
agency of the “Lord,” as their efficient cause 68 karma cannot be the 
moving force behind the whole world process in the theistic 
Vaisesika or in the “atheistic” Samkhya context 

On the other hand, it is obvious that the way of thinking which 
is exemplified by the Vaisesika concept of adrsta—the retributive 
potency of past deeds stored as a quality of the soul (atman)—has 
seryed as a model for the explication of apurva by Rumania and by 
subsequent authors ApOrva and adrsta are often found in close re¬ 
lationship They may be used almost interchangeably, or adrsta may 
function in specifically sacrificial contexts as a concept which in¬ 
cludes apurva 69 We may also refer here to Sankara who uses apurva 
in such a way that it relates to karma, that is, what is called adrsta m 
Vaisesika, m general 70 However, m this context Rumania himself 
uses not the term adrsta but samskara, which m Vaisesika is re¬ 
stricted to other functions A possible source for the use of sam¬ 
skara in Rumania’s discussion of apurva would be the “examination 
of the fruit” ( phalapariksa ) in the Nyayabhasya 71 This section re¬ 
sponds directly to the basic concern of the apurva discussion How 
can actions, specifically sacnficial performances but also actions in a 
general sense, produce results which occur a long time after the 
completion and disappearance of the actions? The Nyayabhasya an¬ 
swers that the actions leave certain dispositions (samskara), namely, 
dharma and adharma, m the soul and that these make it possible 
that the fruit, such as heaven (svarga), is reaped at a much later 
time Even in the choice of its examples, the Nyayabhasya sometimes 
comes close to Rumania’s presentation It is noteworthy that the 
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interpretation of apurva as a samskara is introduced only m the 
Tantravarttika , it is not found m Rumania’s Slokavdrttika , which pre¬ 
cedes the Tantravarttika and deals with apurva m a more casual 
manner 

While Rumania cautiously adopts for his own context what he 
finds useful in the Nyaya or Vaisesika discussions, representatives of 
these systems in turn try to cope with the MTmamsa theory of sacn- 
ficial causality or specifically with Rumania’s explication of apurva 
Examples may be found m Sndhara’s Nyayakandali and m Jayanta’s 
Nydyamanjari , a pre-Rumania version of the theory of apurva, ba¬ 
sically amounting to the idea of a substrateless and impersonal 
power which is invoked and manifested by the sacrificial perfor¬ 
mance, was already discussed and refuted by Uddvotakara in his 
Nydyavarttika on Sutra I, 1, 7 A major difficulty Srldhara sees m 
Rumania s apurva is the way m which it is still supposed to belong 
to the sacrifice itself and not just to the sacrificer For him, no real 
quality or potency can inhere m or belong to an action A shorter, 
less specific discussion is found m Vyomasiva’s Vaisesika commen¬ 
tary, 73 in which he still refers primarily to the older view that there is 
a “dharma without substratum” (anasnto dharmah) In accordance 
with the main direction of the karma theory, adrsta as understood 
in Vaisesika is not only stored in, but also belongs to and is caused 
by, the acting person ( purusa ) we are the responsible causes of our 
actions, of which we have to bear the consequences as traces m our 
own soul In Mlmamsa, only the utsarga , the official act of initiating 
the sacrifice, has to be done by the sacrificer, the actual perfor¬ 
mances themselves may be left to “paid agents ” Although Rumania 
maintains that the soul (atman) of the sacrificer is the subject or the 
“doer” of the sacrificial action, the question of personal authorship 
and responsibility is less important here what produces apurva is 
rather the impersonal power of the sacrifice itself, which is only 
unleashed, activated during the actual performance of the sacrifice 
Apurva may be stored and coordinated in the soul, \et it is not 
merely and not even primarily a quality or subordinate ingredient 
of the soul, it is and remains the effect and the stored power of the 
sacrifice ' 4 Although Rumania has made various adjustments to the 
way of thinking exemplified by the Vaisesika doctrine of categories 
and to the theories of samskara and adrsta, the magico-ritualis- 
tic world-view of the Brahmana texts, which presupposes an imper- 
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sonal mechanism of forces to be invoked by the rituals, remains 
present as an underlying factor m his discussion of apurva 

In his Nyayamanjari, Jayanta discusses the problems of sacrificial 
causality in accordance with the Nyaya tradition of Vedic apologe¬ 
tics He is far from questioning the specific role and efficacy of 
Vedic rituals, in a rare case of concrete biographical information in 
Indian philosophical literature, he mentions an immediately suc¬ 
cessful sdmgrahani ceremony performed by his own grandfather, yet 
he does not accept the Mimamsa strategy of defense 75 Jayanta 
quotes repeatedly from the sacrificial discussions m Rumania’s Slo- 
kavarttika, however, he gives hardly any indication that he is aware 
of the Apurvadhikarana of the Tantravarttika In his criticism of the 
Mimamsa theory of sacrificial causality, he constantly refers to a 
view which, unlike the theory of the Tantravarttika, does not recog¬ 
nize the storage of sacnficial effects, of apurva, as a samskara of the 
soul The “samskaric” view ( samsknyapaksa ) is presented as a spe¬ 
cialty of the Nyaya school 76 

Jayanta places the theory of sacrificial efficacy more resolutely 
in the general framework of the theory of karma and samsara He 
does not accept the Mimamsa restriction to specific and exclusively 
sacrificial contexts of causality, but sees a much more open field of 
possible interaction and interference with other kaimic influences 
The possibility of karmic and other personal deficiencies on the 
part of the sacrificial agent ( kartrvaigunya) is seen as much more 
relevant and as a potential cause of delay for the reaping of the sacri¬ 
ficial results The idea of kartrvaigunya, which appears in the Nyaya- 
sutra m the compound karmakartrsadhanavaigunya (‘deficiency of the 
act, the agent and/or the means”), is a cornerstone of Nyaya apolo¬ 
getics ' 7 Since the varying degrees of immediacy and regularity m 
the appearance of sacrificial results can be explained by referring to 
various factors of merit and demerit, it becomes unnecessary for Ja¬ 
yanta to assume, as Rumania does, any basic distinction in the na¬ 
ture of the sacrifices themselves Thus, without renouncing the 
special role of sacrificial causality, Jayanta tries to integrate it into 
the general framework of karma and samsara 

Finally, we may mention here a section in Vacaspati’s Tattvavai- 
saradi on Yogasutra II, 13, where the relationship between the domi¬ 
nant apurva of the jyotistoma (the means of attaining heaven) to the 
negative potential of the act of killing that is subordinate to this 
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sacrifice is discussed m a way characteristically different from Ru¬ 
mania’s way of dealing with this question 79 —that is, integrated into 
a general theory of merit, dement, and retributive causality 


The Vaisesika Concept of Adrsta 

8. In the development of the Mimamsa concept of apurva , m 
particular m Rumania’s presentation, we found the encounter of 
Vedic exegesis and of the theory of the sacrifice with the general 
theory of karma, the attempt to defend and to explicate the unique¬ 
ness of sacnficial causality and at the same time to cope with more 
general and basic problems of causality and action The Vaisesika 
concept of adrsta (“unseen,” “invisible”), on the other hand, exem¬ 
plifies the encounter of a system of cosmology, philosophy of na¬ 
ture, and categonal analysis with soteriological ideas and the at¬ 
tempt to explicate and to justify within its own conceptual 
framework the theory of karma and samsara 

In classical Vaisesika, as represented by Prasastapada, adrsta is a 
comprehensive term for dharma and adharma , “merit” and “de¬ 
merit,” two of the twenty-four qualities (guna ) enumerated m the list 
of “categories” (padartha) of the system However, the basic text of 
the school, the Vaisesikasutra attributed to Ranada, has only a list of 
seventeen gunas that does not include dharma and adharma, and 
there is no reason to accept the later claim that they were implicitly 
considered as gunas, that is, as qualities of the soul 80 The integra¬ 
tion of dharma and adharma into the list of gunas is a symptomatic 
step m the process of the final systematization of Vaisesika and of its 
attempted merger of sotenology and ‘physics ” 

Although the Vaisesikasutra does not list adrsta among the “qual¬ 
ities,” the term and concept is nevertheless quite familiar in this 
text Most of the occurrences of adrsta are found in a section 81 that 
deals with various causes of mostly physical movements (, barman in 
the technical meaning of Vaisesika, 1 e , the third 4 category,” padar¬ 
tha) adrsta moves objects m ordeals and magnetic processes, it 
causes extraordinary movements of earth and water, the circulation 
of water in trees, the upward flaming of fire, the horizontal blowing 
of wind or air, the initial movements of atoms and “minds” (manas 
in the process of forming new organisms) Another section 8 ’ uses 
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adrsta and dharma/adharma in a more religious and ethical per¬ 
spective, referring to the “invisible” results and purposes of ritual 
and ethical activities, to their “merit” and “dement ” Dharma is fur¬ 
ther mentioned as a causal factor m dreams, m the extraordinary 
type of cognition known as arsa, and so forth 85 It is obvious that 
adrsta covers at least two different sets of problems and implica¬ 
tions, and it may be questioned whether or to what extent there is 
an original conceptual unity m these two usages As far as the physi¬ 
cal and cosmological usage of adrsta is concerned, its primary func¬ 
tion seems to be to account for strange and extraordinary phenom¬ 
ena m nature which would not be explicable otherwise (magnetism, 
upward movement of fire, etc ), as well as for phenomena that seem 
to be signs or to contain an element of reward and punishment, 
according to Candrananda’s Vrtti, the oldest extant commentary on 
the Vaisesikasutra, such events as earthquakes are indicators of good 
and evil ( subhasubhasucana ) for the inhabitants of the earth 84 Al¬ 
though there is an obvious ethical implication in the second group 
of cases, the Sutra text does not indicate in any way that the adrsta, 
which is supposed to cause these events, is to be understood as in¬ 
hering m souls (atman) This assumption would seem to be even 
more remote in cases like the upward flaming of fire, for which no 
ethical, retributive, or psychological implications are suggested 85 In 
cases like this, adrsta appears simply side by side with other causes 
of physical motions like “gravity” (gurutva ) or “liquidity” ( dravatva ), 
which inhere m those material substances which they affect, like 
adrsta ‘gravity” and “liquidity” are explicitly classified as “qualities” 
only in the later list of twenty-four gunas The most momentous 
function of adrsta seems to be referred to in the statement that it 
causes the initial movements of atoms and “minds”—the function of 
a prime mover” when after a period of mahapralaya, during which 
the whole world process has come to a complete rest, the regenera¬ 
tion of our universe starts again On the other side and in an obvi¬ 
ously different perspective, adrsta or dharma/adharma is intro¬ 
duced to ensure the retributive efficacy of actions which have a 
ritual or moral significance In this sense, it shows a close analogy 
with apurva, Sankaramisra, the author of the Upaskara on the Vaise¬ 
sikasutra, repeatedly uses the word apurva m this context 86 

The Vaisesikasutra does not state that the unseen physical power 
behind such phenomena as the upward flaming of fire and the re- 
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tributive power of past deeds stored m the soul are identical, nor 
does it state that they are different We do not know when the iden¬ 
tity, which is taken for granted by Prasastapada and later Vaisesika, 
was first established m an explicit and definite manner Already the 
Nyayabhasya of Vatsyayana has a more unified concept of dharma/ 
adharma as being inherent in the soul, and the connection between 
the retributive efficacy of deeds, stored as “dispositions” (samskara) 
of the soul, and certain physical processes has been made more ex¬ 
plicit 87 However, it does not consider the specific kinetic functions 
of adrsta mentioned m the Vaisesikasutra, and it does not use the 
term adrsta as a synonym of dharma/adharma Instead the term is 
used with reference to a theory that is rejected by the Nyayabhasya 
and that maintains that there is an “invisible force” (adrsta) in the 
material atoms ( anu ), also m the “mind” ( manas ), that gives them the 
kinetic impulse needed for the formation of bodies, and so forth, in 
this view, adrsta seems to function primarily as a principle of physi- 
calistic, naturalistic explanation, and its ethical and sotenological im¬ 
plications remain at least very obscure 88 The theory that adrsta re¬ 
sides m the atoms and not in the atman is also referred to and re¬ 
jected by Prasastapada’s commentator Vyomasiva 89 

9 . In the tradition of the Vaisesika school, its final system- 
atizer, Prasastapada, leaves no doubt concerning the unity of adrsta 
m its various physical, ethical, and religious functions He universal¬ 
izes its application as an indispensable factor functioning m the pro¬ 
cesses of life and consciousness dharma and adharma are support¬ 
ing causes and conditions of life m general (jfvanasahakdnn ), of its 
basic condition of breathing as well as of mental processes like de¬ 
sire and cognition 90 In particular, Prasastapada emphasizes the role 
of adrsta m the cosmic processes of the periodic destruction and 
regeneration of the whole universe 91 There is no doubt that adrsta 
(dharma/adharma) has now become all-pervasive and that it func¬ 
tions as the key factor m reinterpreting the “natural” world as sam- 
sSra, that is, as a mechanism of reward and pumshment, or karmic 
retribution Yet, even the great systematizer Prasastapada has not 
been able to harmonize completely or cover the ambiguities and di¬ 
chotomies inherited from the Vaisesikasutra There remains a ten¬ 
dency to separate the contexts of physical or cosmological explana¬ 
tion and of ethics, sotenology, and Veche apologetics The physical 
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functions of adrsta, in particular the specific examples given by the 
Sutra, are left out of consideration in the section on dharma and 
adharma within the systematic survey of the qualities, this section 
focuses, quite m accordance With the more popular connotations of 
dharma, on socioreligious duties and their karmic implications In¬ 
stead, it is a section in the chapter on “motion” (i e , harman in its 
technical Vaisesika meaning) which presents adrsta m its more spe¬ 
cifically physical and biological role and which refers to the peculiar 
kinetic functions attributed to it in the Sutra Prasastapada’s com¬ 
mentator Sridhara also mentions the upward flaming of fire, the 
horizontal movement of wind, etc , in the section on the selves (at- 
man), he argues that these phenomena prove not only the existence 
of adrsta, but also the omnipresence of its substratum, the atman 
However, he does not assign any specific retributive function to 
these movements 92 

Prasastapada says that, apart from its other functions, adrsta 
has to account for such phenomena in the merely material, physical 
realm of the elements ( mahabhuta) which do not have an otherwise 
ascertainable cause (anupalabhyamanakarana) and which can be bene¬ 
ficial or harmful (upakardpaharasamartha) to us 9S This twofold condi¬ 
tion illustrates a basic ambiguity m the meaning of adrsta on the 
one hand, it serves as a kind of gap-filler in the realm of physical 
causality, providing a principle of explanation where other, “visible” 
and therefore preferable causes fail On the other hand, it serves as 
a device to interpret the world process as samsara, in terms of re¬ 
ward and punishment, of what is beneficial and harmful to us, thus 
not simply supplementing, but potentially replacing the whole con¬ 
text of “natural” physical causality As we have seen, Prasastapada 
tends to universalize the presence and influence of dharmic, re¬ 
tributive causality, while also trying to accommodate the “Lofd,” li- 
vara 

E Frauwallner, to whom we owe the most penetrating and reli¬ 
able analysis of the Vaisesika system, has suggested that in its origins 
the Vaisesika was a “pure” philosophy of nature, theoretical in its 
orientation, interested m the explanation of natural phenomena, 
not m sotenological schemes and methods of liberation from sam¬ 
sara * Whatever the original status of the VaiSesika may have 
been—whether we accept Frauwallner’s stimulating, yet inevitably 
speculative thesis or not—it remains undeniable that the sotenologi- 
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cal orientation is not genuinely at home m Vaisesika This was 
clearly felt even within the Indian tradition, the dharmic commit¬ 
ment and the soteriological relevance of the Vaisesika doctrine of 
categories were repeatedly questioned Prasastapada’s procedure, as 
well as that of the final redactors of the Vaisesikasutra, may in part be 
understood as a response to such charges, found m the Nyayabhasya 
and other texts 95 Adrsta, which may primarily have been a gap- 
filler m the causal explication of the universe, subsequently offered 
itself as a channel for a much more decidedly dharmic and 
soteriological reinterpretation of the Vaisesika theory of the uni¬ 
verse At the same time, this theory of the universe and of the cate¬ 
gories of reality was presented as a framework and basis for expli¬ 
cating m a theoretically coherent manner the status and functions of 
retributive causality, to account for karma in terms of a comprehen¬ 
sive metaphysics and categonology Insofar as adrsta is presented as 
a potentially all-pervasive factor in the universe, m particular as the 
moving force of its periodic regenerations, a karmic framework has 
been provided for the functioning of “natural” causality, on the 
other hand, dharma/adharma, or what is called karma m most of 
the other systems, has found its theoretical accommodation in a con¬ 
text that remains primarily that of a philosophy of nature and a 
doctrine of categories This is a balance that is at the same time a 
compromise, and it has obviously contributed to the scholastic petri¬ 
fication of the Vaisesika As we have noticed earlier, this use of 
karma/adrsta as a principle of cosmological explanation was rejected 
by the Mlmamsa, it found, however, a more positive response in a 
school which has a much more genuinely soteriological orientation 
than the Vaisesika the Samkhya 

We need not discuss here m detail the more technical problems 
of how adrsta is supposed to function in the contexts of physical 
and mental causation Our mam concern is its status m the general 
field of causality, the question of how it relates to or interacts with 
other causal factors The most common suggestion m Prasastapada’s 
work is that of a causal aggregate in which adrsta functions as one 
among other causes ( kdrana ) its absence or presence, just like the 
absence or presence of other factors, may decide whether an effect, 
be it an act of perception or a physiological process, takes place or 
not, or it may add to or subtract from what other causes may bring 
about 97 However, sometimes it seems to represent not so much one 
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causal factor among others, but rather another level of causality, or 
something like a medium and condition of causal efficacy, which 
may unleash, neutralize, or counteract causal influences in the men¬ 
tal as well as in the physical sphere In this sense, its function would 
come closer to that of the “category” of “potency,” sakti, which is 
included m the categonal systems of the Prabhakara school and of 
Candramati’s Dasapadarthi, but is rejected in classical Vaisesika 98 


Karma, Adrsta, and “Natural” Causality 

10. An important condition of the understanding of adrsta is 
that its substrata, the souls, are supposed to be omnipresent (vibhu) 
Its efficacy is thus not at all restricted to that particular body which 
is attached to its underlying atman as an instrument of samsaric 
experience Since any atman is omnipresent, its adrsta can function 
anywhere and affect all those entities which may become relevant 
for it m terms of karmic reward and punishment An illustration of 
this is given in Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika if somebody waters a 
tree, the success of his action, that is, the process of fertilization and 
growth, may be influenced by the karma of the person who at a 
later time will eat the fruits of the tree, it becomes the function of 
the tree, directed by the karmic potential of a soul that may or may 
not be that of the person who watered the tree, to provide an op¬ 
portunity of retributive experience, of enjoyment 99 

Although any soul’s adrsta may potentially function anywhere, 
it has, of course, a specific jurisdiction over the particular body 
which serves as a vehicle of retribution for that soul which is the 
adrsta’s “own” underlying substratum The body, together with the 
sense-organs and the “mind” (manas), provides the atman with its 
karmic rewards and punishments, and the adrsta regulates their ap¬ 
propriate distribution 

The necessity of merit and demerit for the explanation of or¬ 
ganic processes and structures is already a theme in the Nyayasutra, 
and the Nyayabhasya and its subcommentanes give us elaborate and 
formalized “proofs” for this necessity there have to be vehicles, in¬ 
struments of retributive experience, the complex instrumental char¬ 
acter of organic bodies ( sarira ) would remain unexplained if they 
were not seen as fulfilling this very function and as being shaped by 
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the retributive causality of dharma and adharma lm Karmic causality 
may affect material, physical processes m general, in the realm of 
life, however, it appears as the most basic and decisive factor, as that 
which distinguishes living organisms from lifeless matter The im¬ 
plication seems to be that there is no life without karma that life 
and samsara, the realms of biology and of soteriology are exactlv 
coextensive 

A diametrically opposed view is presented and rejected in the 
Nyayabhasya —the theory that there is no basic distinction between 
mere matter and living organisms, that all forms of life are just 
spontaneous configurations of matter that there is no need to pos¬ 
tulate karma as the formative principle of organisms 1111 This radical 
materialistic denial of karmic causality remains, as we have noted 
earlier, far from being a living challenge to the general acceptance 
of the karma theory m classical Indian thought, and its rejection is 
common to the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jama schools Yet there are 
certain questions and ambiguities concerning the demarcation line 
between the realms of life and lifeless matter, and it is not always 
simply taken for granted that life and samsara are exacth coexten¬ 
sive The special case of Jainism, which includes even minerals m its 
horizon of living, samsaric existence, need not concern us here 
Even within Hinduism, there has been some room for questions and 
disagreements and for historical changes m this matter 

The standard idea of samsara, of transmigratory existence and 
of retributive causality, is that it comprises the whole sphere “from 
Brahma to the tufts of grass” ( brahmadistambaparyanta ) Yet, the in¬ 
clusion of the plants or vegetables has not always been accepted m 
all the philosophical schools of Hinduism In Prasastapada’s system¬ 
atization of Vaisesika, vegetables are not classified as living organ¬ 
isms ( sanra ), that is, as receptacles of experience, but as mere 
“objects” (• visaya ), just like stones, they are nothing but special con¬ 
figurations of the element earth 102 The Vaisesikasutra itself remains 
ambiguous and poses, moreover, peculiar philological problems m 
this connection 103 In later Vaisesika texts, the whole issue is tacitlv 
dropped or its treatment is adjusted to the more comprehensive 
view of samsara, which includes the vegetables A.n explicit discus¬ 
sion of the problem is found m Udayana’s Kirandvali although trees 
are seats of experience, although they have all the basic attributes of 
living, experiencing beings, Prasastapada chose not to include them 
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in the class of sarlra, because their internal awareness is extremely 
faint ( atimanddntahsamjnata) and because they are mostly mere sub¬ 
sidiaries to other living beings ,04 Udayana still argues for what his 
successors usually take for granted Certain borderline problems are 
also found in the case of the lowest animals, such as worms and 
insects, creatures which are called ksudrajantu, svedaja, and so forth 
in the Indian tradition The most familiar type of biological or zoo¬ 
logical classification in India follows the criterion of the origin, the 
kind of “birth” of the various creatures In two different versions, 
this scheme is already found in two of the oldest Upanisads, the 
Chandogya and the Aitareya According to the Chandogya Upanisad , 105 
all living beings are either “born of an egg” ( andaja ), “born alive” (ji¬ 
vaja), or “sprout-born” ( udbhijja , born from something that bursts, 
splits) Instead of this threefold scheme, the Aitareya Upanisad 106 has 
a fourfold one “egg-born*” “sprout-born” ( udbhmnaja ), “born with 
an embryonic skin” (jaruja, later usually jarayuja and corresponding 
to jivaja), and finally “sweat-born” '(svedaja, in a more general sense 
born from warmth and moisture) The two Upanisads neither ex¬ 
plain nor exemplify exactly what they mean by these classifications 
However, we find these schemes, predominantly the fourfold one, 
with certain variations in many later texts of different branches of 
Indian learning, in philosophy, in medicine, m dharma literature 107 
We need not discuss here the implications of the andaja (birds, fish, 
etc) and jivaja groups (viviparous, mostly mammals), nor even of 
the more problematic group of the udbhijja creatures (which are 
not always simply understood as plants or vegetables, but occa¬ 
sionally also as animals coming from a larva, etc ) The group which 
is of primary interest in the present context is that of the “sweat- 
born” creatures 

11 The class of “sweat-born” or “heat-born” creatures often 
coincides more or less with what in other contexts is called ksudra¬ 
jantu, “litde, insignificant creatures ” The expression ksudram bhu- 
tani is already found m the Chandogya Upanisad, WB where we are told 
that these creatures live according to the rule “be born and die” and 
do not enter the “way of the fathers,” which is a cycle leading back 
to an earthly existence, nor the “way of the gods,” which is without 
return to earth It has been suggested that this means that their 
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existence is a merely ephemeral one and that they do not take any 
part in the processes of transmigration and retribution 109 Such an 
interpretation would go beyond the ambiguous statement of the 
Upamsad, and it would not have the support of the parallel version 
of this text m the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad 110 It seems that we are 
dealing here not with completely extra-transmigrational forms of 
life, but rather with a form of sotenological failure that would rele¬ 
gate these creatures to an endless repetition of their state of being, 
not giving them any opportunity for sotenological ascent 

At any rate, the biological and sotenological status of the crea¬ 
tures known as ksudrajantu and svedaja seems to be rather precarious 
in several texts, and more than once the possibility of a sponta¬ 
neous, nonkarmic origin of these forms of life suggests itself 
Worms, maggots, lice, and similar creatures are supposed to origi¬ 
nate in various disintegrating materials, in rotting food, m corpses, 
m pus, m excrement, and from other kinds of organic warmth and 
moisture," 1 we even have the cunous case of the small worms (kmu), 
which according to some wnters on the science of erotics ( ka - 
masastra) are produced from blood ( raktaja, rudhirodbhava) m the fe¬ 
male sex organs and cause there the “itching” (kanduti) of sexual 
passion None of these texts gives us a theory of the spontaneous, 
nonkarmic origination of certain forms of life, on the other hand, 
there is no indication of an agency of “souls” and their karma in 
these processes 

It is not surprising that the appearance of maggots m rotting 
materials was used by the Carvakas and other materialists m their 
argumentation for a nonkarmic, spontaneous origination of life 
from mere matter In the canonical writings of the Buddhists as well 
as of the Jamas, we hear about a materialistic king by the name of 
Payasi (Prakrit form Paesi), who conducts various “experiments” to 
demonstrate the nonexistence of the soul and the soulless origina¬ 
tion of living creatures 113 For example, he has a person executed 
whose corpse is put m an iron pot which is then sealed up When 
the pot is opened again some time later, the corpse is full of mag¬ 
gots For Payasi/Paesi, this means no souls could get into the pot, 
since it had been sealed, so there must have been soulless, sponta¬ 
neous origination of life And if this is possible m the case of worms, 
why not also m the case of humans? 
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The materialistic reference to the allegedly spontaneous origi¬ 
nation of life in rotting materials is still mentioned m the purva- 
paksa sections of various later texts such as Jayanta’s Nyayamanjan, 
in Jayanta’s own view, there can be no doubt that it is the presence 
of souls (atman) and the efficacy of their karma which transforms 
parts of rotting substances, such as rotting sour milk, into the bodies 
of worms, thus creating peculiar vehicles of karmic retribution IH 
The Jama commentator Gunaratna even turns the appearance of 
worms m corpses into a direct argument against materialism IU In 
such classical and later sources, there is, in fact, an increasingly sys¬ 
tematic and rigid superimposition of religious and sotenological 
schemes and perspectives upon biological, zoological, cosmological 
observations, and a gradual evaporation of the spirit of observation, 
of the empirical openness for natural phenomena The old schemes 
of biological and zoological classification are not further developed 
or empirically supplemented 116 The interest in such classification^ is 
more and more overshadowed by the interest m the ways and levels 
of samsara, the old schemes of classification are reduced to, or re¬ 
placed by, sotenological hierarchies 


12 We have discussed earlier how karmic causality, specifi¬ 
cally m Vaisesika, interacts with other causes, how it influences or 
controls physical and other natural processes, how its sovereignty is 
extended and stabilized in the development of Vaisesika thought 
To conclude this discussion, it may be an appropriate experiment to 
reverse our perspective and to ask whether or to what degree the 
efficacy of physical and other “natural,” nonkarmic causes may ex¬ 
tend into what should be the domain of karmic retnbution Since 
retnbution takes place in the realm of awareness, of the experience 
(bhoga) of pleasure or pain, we may formulate this question as fol¬ 
lows is there anything in the realm of experience, of pleasant and 
unpleasant states of awareness, which is controlled not by karma but 
by the intrusion of nonkarmic factors 5 Is there, for example, the 
possibility of “undeserved” suffering caused by “merely” natural 
causes 5 In his presentation of “pleasure” (sukha) and “pam” (duh- 
kha) as two “qualities” (guna) of the soul, Prasastapada states that 
they arise “in relation to dharma” ( dharmadyapeksa ), 117 apart from 
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this, not much explicit attention is paid to the problem in Vai$esika 
literature 

Some relevant discussions are found m Nyaya literature Ud- 
dyotakara addresses the question why there are delays m the ripen¬ 
ing of karma, and he gives a number of reasons First of all, the 
obstacle may be past karma which is still ripening (vipacyamana) and 
whose results have not yet been experienced ( anupabhuktaphala ) 
Second, it may be the karmic residues of other living beings who 
may be destined to have similar or shared experiences ( sam - 
anopabhoga) and whose karmic needs may thus interfere with any 
particular processes of npenmg Third, it may be the activities 
of “sharers of karma” ( karmabhagin , 1 e , members of a family or rit¬ 
ual unit who could affect each other’s karmic situation) Fourth, 
the necessary auxiliary causes (sahakann), primarily dharma and 
adharma themselves, which are required to complete the causal ag¬ 
gregate, may be absent or not function properly Uddyotakara con¬ 
cludes this section by stating that “the course of karma is difficult to 
understand” ( durmjheya ca karmagatih) 118 This remark is reminiscent 
of the statement karmagatix vicitra durvijnana ca which we find m 
Vyasa’s Yogabhdsya at the end of another discussion of the question 
why karma does not always ripen on schedule 119 Unlike Vyasa, Ud¬ 
dyotakara considers the mutual interference of the karmic situa¬ 
tions of different agents With his reference to the auxiliary causes, 
he even seems to leave room for nonkarmic interferences But even 
m this case, he emphasizes the role of dharma and adharma and 
tries to confine the issue basically to the karmic sphere Ultimately, 
and m spite of all interferences, karma will bear fruit, appropriate 
results will appear sooner or later 120 According to Uddyotakara, 
there will be no disappearance of karma ( krtavipranasa ), nor should 
we expect the occurrence of unearned, undeserved suffering or 
well-being ( akrtabhyagama) 

The problems arising from the juxtaposition of karmic and 
nonkarmic causality, and the potential limitations on the principles 
of krtavipranasa and akrtabhyagama , are addressed much more clearly 
and explicidy m Buddhist thought, specifically in the Theravada 
tradition 

In the Samyuttantkdya, Moliyaslvaka asks whether it is true that 
all pleasant, painful and neutral feelings ( vedand) are caused by 
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deeds committed in the past ( pubbekatahetu ) The Buddha responds 
bv enumerating eight different causes of diseases, the “ripening of 
karma” (kammavipaka) is only one of them 121 The conclusion is that 
the view referred to by Moliyaslvaka is not tenable The Mihn- 
dapanha quotes this passage from the Samyuttanikdya (which has fur¬ 
ther parallels in the Anguttaranikaya l22 ) and relates it to the question 
whether there can still be painful experiences for the Tathagata 
whose stock of karma has been eliminated 123 Similarly, karma is by 
no means the sole cause of death 124 Remarkable debates on the 
scope and limits of karmic causality are also found in the Kathavat- 
thu , they illustrate the controversial status of this theme as well as 
the basic contrast that was seen between the “private” and experien¬ 
tial processes of the “ripening of karma” and their external and 
“public” conditions, including such cosmic processes as the forma¬ 
tion of the earth 125 The Andhakas appear as the advocates of a 
widely extended scope of karmic causality The Theravadins take a 
more moderate approach For them, karma is primarily the cause of 
experience, not necessarily of its external correlates 126 As we have 
seen, not even all “feelings” or “sensations” are necessarily results of 
karma Nevertheless, the Theravada tradition has been reluctant to 
renounce the relevance of akrtabhyagama altogether There have 
been repeated attempts to preserve it at least as far as feelings of 
physical pleasure and pain are concerned In this sense, orthodox 
Theravadins have dissociated themselves, or tried to reinterpret, the 
view expressed in the Mihndapanha 127 This would, however, not 
necessarily apply to cognitive or meditational experiences, nor 
would it cover such phenomena as self-inflicted pam 128 The case is 
altogether different when we move from feelings to mental tenden¬ 
cies, intentions and decisions Here, too, karma is supposed to play 
a significant role, but Theravadins as well as other advocates of the 
karma theory have consistently, though more or less explicitly, re¬ 
jected the view that this involves any strict determination 129 

The view expressed m the Mihndapanha may, m fact, show a 
certain lack of universality and rigidity in the application of the 
karma principle Yet m the way m which it exposes even the Bud¬ 
dha to “ordinary,” “natural,” “neutral” causality, it opens a remark¬ 
able dimension of freedom from, and indifference towards, karma 
and its peculiarly “selfish” and “private” causality What is more, it 
shows that the Buddhists, who may have been the first to articulate 
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the idea of karma in terms of strict retributive causality, may also 
have had the clearest understanding of its limitations and ambi¬ 
guities 


Epilogue: The “Way of the Fathers” and the 
Tneory of Karma m Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta 

13 . Both the Chandogya Upanisad and the Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad contain, with certain variations, a chapter that P Deussen has 
called “the most important and most explicit text on the theory of 
transmigration which we have from the Vedic period The text 
first presents the five-fire doctrine’ ( paficagnividya ), which is sup¬ 
posed to answer, among other questions, the question why the 
“other world,” in spite of so many creatures dung and passing into 
it, does not become full, that is, how and why there is return from 
that world into this earthly sphere In the sacrificial language of the 
Brahmanas, we learn that man, m his return, has to pass through 
five stages or transformations which are all considered to be sacrifi¬ 
cial fires, or as taking place within the context of sacrificial fires 
man (1 e , deceased man) is “sacrificed” by the gods in ‘that world” 
as sraddha , “faith”, then he becomes soma , ram, food, semen, from 
which he will again arise as a human being Subsequently this doc¬ 
trine is combined with the distinction between the “way of the fa¬ 
thers” ( pitryana ) and the “way of the gods” (devayana) The “way of 
the gods” is the way of those who, through their knowledge and 
faith, reach the “world of brahman, beyond the sun, and liberation 
from earthly existence The “way of the fathers,” on the other hand, 
is the way of those who have done pious and sacrificial works and 
have enjoyed the reward resulting from these deeds in heaven, but 
have ultimately been unable to avoid the return into an earthly exis¬ 
tence A “third abode’ ( trtiyam sthdnam) is also referred to, it means 
existence as low animals and is for those who do not reach the “way 
of the gods” or the “way of the fathers ” According to the Kausztaki 
Upanisad , all those who die proceed at least to the moon from where 
they may be turned back The doctrines of the “five fires’ and of 
the “two paths” obviously do not form an original unity, m fact, the 
“two paths” appear outside this combination, for example, m the 
Kausitaki Upanisad , and, side by side with the combined version, m 
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the Jaimimya Brakmana ISI We cannot and need not enlarge here on 
the specific problems and highly controversial issues connected with 
the interpretation of these doctrines 132 Our primary concern is the 
character of the sequence of events which constitutes the “way of 
the fathers,” its type and pattern of regularity, and the way in which 
man is seen as participating m it 

The downward part of the “way of the fathers” coincides ba¬ 
sically with the sequence of the “five fires ” However, it is more 
naturalistic in its presentation, describing the sequence of events as 
a senes of natural transformations rather than a sacrificial series 
there is transformation into ether, wind, ram, and food—that is, 
nourishing vegetables, these, being eaten and transformed into se¬ 
men, may lead the one who has gone through these stages back into 
human or possibly animal existence 133 Natural cycles, recurrent, 
seasonal phenomena are used as vehicles of the migrations or trans¬ 
formations of the human being between its earthly existences 
Death and birth, ascent and return the phases and phenomena of 
man’s existence relate to or even coincide with natural, cosmic, me¬ 
teorological events, such as the ascent of smoke to the sky, the 
phases of the moon, the seasons, the seasonal rains The goal is to 
get beyond these cyclical, seasonal processes, to a permanent heaven 
or to the world of brahman In several ancient texts, the moon is the 
lord of the seasons, those regularities which imply the recurrence of 
hfe and death, which determine the scope and the limits of the “way 
of the fathers ” He is the guardian of heaven In the Kausitaki Upa- 
nisad, he examines the knowledge of those who ascend to him after 
their death, and he decides whether they may proceed to those 
spheres where they are free from the seasonal cycles and the repeti¬ 
tion of their earthly existence In the versions of the Chandogya and 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisads, no such function is assigned to the moon, 
the division of the “two ways” takes place already here on earth In 
the Jaimimya Brahmana, the seasons themselves appear as guardians 
and conduct the decisive examination 134 

There are only a few stations in the succession of events where 
knowledge and merit become relevant They decide whether one 
remains confined to the “way of the fathers” or reaches the “way of 
the gods”, within the “way of the fathers,” the merit of past deeds, 
primarily sacrificial acts, decides how long one is allowed to stay m 
the realm of the moon Apart from this, entering upon the “way of 
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the fathers” means to be subject to a succession of events and trans¬ 
formations that follows its own “natural” order and is not directed 
or kept m motion by the retributive causality of our deeds To be 
sent into a plant, a vegetable, is not in itself a form of retribution 
and punishment, it is just the ordinary, “natural” way of returning 
to the earth The texts under discussion are still far from a clear 
and thorough conception of karmic, retributive causality, other pas¬ 
sages m the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad may indeed come much closer 
to such a conception 135 Problems of the continuity and coherence of 
act and retribution or of the durability and identity of the subject m 
the various processes of transformation do not become explicit, the 
question “who or what transmigrates^” is not really asked 

A transition which seems particularly delicate and problematic, 
most notably in the version of the Chandogya Upanisad , is the trans¬ 
fer from the vegetable being into the organism and to the level of 
being of its eater, its consumption and appropriation by a human 
being or by an animal While natural processes take care of the 
transportation up to the vegetable existence, the next step is obvi¬ 
ously of a different order The Chandogya Upanisad emphasizes that 
it is a very difficult transition 136 As a matter of fact, it seems to be 
left to mere chance which kind of living being will consume a partic¬ 
ular vegetable, extract its essence, transform it into the semen of a 
new creature, its own offspring, and thus raise it to its own level of 
being The most exemplary account of the formation of the semen, 
a “second atman” in the body of the father, and of the processes of 
conception and birth, is found m the Aitareya Upanisad, 137 and it has 
been taken for granted by the traditional commentators that this 
has to be understood m the context of the “way of the fathers ’ 

Only the version of the Chandogya Upanisad tries to establish a 
relationship between one s type of birth and the preceding good or 
bad conduct (carana), m a passage that appears somewhat abruptly 
and seems to be a later addition ,3 * Later systematizers, m particular 
Sankara, refer specifically to this problematic transition, trying to 
harmonize and to reconcile, but at the same time making explicit 
the differences and tensions between this scheme of thought and 
the later, fully developed theory of karma 

14 . The most explicit and most coherent discussion of karma 
and transmigration which we find in Sankara’s writings, Brahmasu- 
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trabhasya III, 1, 1-27, deals primarily with the exegesis of the “two 
ways” and the “five fires,” specifically the “way of the fathers ” San¬ 
kara emphasizes that only sruti is a really authoritative source for 
our knowledge and understanding of the processes of karma and 
transmigration attempts to explain this matter m terms of assump¬ 
tions produced by human thought alone {purusamatiprabhavah kal- 
panah) are inevitably futile, the various theories and conceptualiza¬ 
tions presented by the Samkhya or the Vaisesika, by the Buddhists 
or the Jamas, are contradicted by one other as well as by sruti ls9 
Nevertheless, Sankara develops a rather elaborate scheme of rea¬ 
soning designed to harmonize and systematize the teachings of 
sruti, to reconcile the pattern of the “way of the fathers” with the 
understanding of transmigration expressed in the metaphor of the 
caterpillar, 140 an understanding that seems to imply a much more 
direct transition from one body into the next one, without such a 
long and complicated interlude as the pitryana In his explanation 
and apologetics, Sankara also uses a peculiar interpretation of the 
theory of apurva, it states that subtle ingredients or transformations 
of the sacrificial oblations, specifically of the sacrificial water, consti¬ 
tute the apurva, which “envelops” the soul of the sacnficer, accom¬ 
panies it to the heavenly spheres, and keeps it there as long as the 
sacrificial merit lasts 141 Following an interpretation which had al¬ 
ready been suggested by Badarayana’s predecessor Karsnajini, San¬ 
kara states that once a transmigrating soul (jiva) has been led back 
to earth by the “way of the fathers,” into the condition of a vegeta¬ 
ble, its' karmic residue ( anusaya ) will determine its further develop¬ 
ment The assumption of such a residue that remains after the pro¬ 
cesses of enjoyment and cancellation of karma in the heavenly 
spheres is explained and justified m an elaborate discussion In this 
way, Sankara tries to jbridge what might appear as a gap m the 
causal sequence, to establish that the transition from the vegetable 
to its “eater” is not left to mere chance 142 

It is a familiar phenomenon and need no further concern us 
here that Sankara in his interpretation and apologetics presupposes 
and employs doctrines and conceptual devices developed at a much 
later time than the texts he is dealing with For our present discus¬ 
sion, it is more significant that his exegesis of the “five fires” and the 
“way of the fathers” ultimately and explicitly demonstrates the un¬ 
reconciled disparity of these old Upamsadic models and the later 
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systematic understanding of karma and transmigration Following 
the lead of Badarayana, he arrives at a cunous juxtaposition of two 
different transmigrating entities ( jiva) m one and the same organ¬ 
ism 

The ram which falls to earth nourishes the plants, but it does 
not give them their life-principle A jiva that is sent down to earth 
by, or in the form of, ram is thus attached to an organism which is 
already occupied and operated by a jiva of its own It cannot really 
be embodied in such an organism, it is onlv located in it as a kind of 
“guest jiva ” Sankara is very explicit on this distinction of different 
jlvas in one vegetable organism for the jiva that has been “born 
into” and is embodied m a vegetable, this means a form of karmic 
retribution, the allocation of a particular vehicle of retributive expe¬ 
rience For the ‘guest jiva, on the other hand, no karmic retribu¬ 
tion is involved at this particular stage The descent according to the 
“way of the fathers” has its own order and regularitv, with which 
karmic processes do not interfere, as far as this part of the journev 
is concerned, a jiva does not accumulate any new karma nor does it 
experience the results of previous karma m The juxtaposition and 
contrast of the two jlvas illustrate the interference of two different 
models of thought and, moreover, of different historical lavers of 
the Indian tradition a scheme that is, apart from certain crucial 
junctures, primarily left to “natural,” seasonal, cosmic regularities 
interferes with the more comprehensive context of the universalized 
theory of karma and samsara Sankara tries faithfully to preserve 
the peculiar teachings on the “five fires” and the ‘two wa\s ’ Yet, 
these ancient Upamsadic schemes appear as curious epiphenomena 
or as fossilized relics in a universe now thoroughb governed bv kar¬ 
mic causality 

In the wider framework of Sankara’s thought, the explication 
of the peculiarities of karma and the exegesis of the sacred texts on 
this matter remain confined to the lower level of truth, to the 
realm of vyavahara Ultimately, the notions of karma and samsara 
have only one meaning and function to provide a counterpart and 
stepping-stone of liberating knowledge, to show us what ultimate 
reality is not , to expose the spatio-temporal universe in its ontologi¬ 
cal deficiency 

The whole world is only a stage for karmic processes, 111 or 
rather it is itself nothing but a karmic play It owes its very exis- 
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tence to karmic attachment and superimposition, to that ignorance 
(, avidya) which is the root cause of our karmic involvement and m 
fact coextensive with it To be m the world, to accept its reality as 
well as one’s own worldly reality, means to act in the world, to accept 
it as a network of causal relations, of desires and results, as a context 
of practical, pragmatic truth and confirmation 144 Causality is in its 
very essence karmic causality, it constitutes the “reality” of the 
world, a reality that can be defined only in terms of means and 
ends, of practical consequences, of “reward” and “punishment,” and 
that becomes transparent as soon as the practical involvement in the 
network of means and ends is terminated To be m samsara is not 
just the function of a particular dement, it is the function of and 
coincides with the “involvement in causes and results” ( hetuphal - 
avesa) as such 146 The domains of karma and of cosmic ignorance 
and illusion (avidya, maya) are identical Karma is thoroughly uni¬ 
versalized and implemented m Sankara’s philosophy Yet, this radi¬ 
cal and uncompromising consummation of the pnnciple of karma is 
at the same time a radical devaluation 147 In a sense, the Lord (is- 
vara) is the only subject of transmigration ( samsdnn ), according to 
Sankara, 148 in an even more radical sense, there is no samsann at all 
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_ Chapter 9: Notes 

1 J N Farquhar, An Outline oj the Religious Literatun I tha London, 
1920 (lepnnt Delhi 1967) 33 

9 On the prehistory and earliest de\elopments of the doctrine of karma 
and samsdra see A M Boyer Etude sur l’origine de la doctrine du 
samsara ' Journal Asiatique 9 18(I901,vol 2) 451-499, T Segerstedt, 
Sjalavandnngslarans ursprung Le Monde Oriental (Uppsala) 4(1910) 
43-87 111 — 181, H G Narahari On the Origin of the Doctrine of 
Samsara Poona Orientalist 4 (19 $9/1940), 159—165, P Forsch, Vor- 
stufen der indischen Seelenwanderungslehre Asiatische StudienlEtudes 
Asiatiques 25 (1971) 99-157 

3 Brhaddranyaka Upanisad III 2 13 

4 Cf, J Sell t Itch wit/ Die Led a is S chicksals gottheit in der indischen und 
tranisthen Religion Stuttgait 1929 HG Narahari Karma and 
Remcarn Uion m the Mahabharata Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute 27 (1946) 102—113 

5 See Nagarjuna MK XVII, 23 ( akrtdbhydgamabhaya ) Bhavaviveka Ma 

dhyamakahrdayakanka IX ^Mimamsa), 103 ( krtandsdkrtdgamau ), NS/NBh 
III, 2, 72 ( na , akrtabhyagamaprasangat), III 1,4 ( krtahana ), Rumania, 
SV 490 (v 12) krtandsdkrtdgamau Sankara BSBh III, 2 9 

(i akrtdbhydgamakrtavipranasau ca dumivdrav anyotthdnapakse syatam) Ma¬ 
habharata V, 27, 10, XIII 7 5, XIII 6 10 {na akrtam bhupate kvacit) 

1 he significance of this principle has not been sufficier tly recognized 
by modern scholars but see L de La Vallee Poussin le Musion III/l 
(1902), 49 n 187 f (Siddhasena and the Buddhists according to the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha) 

6 The discovery of strict causality itself specifically in the realm of hu¬ 
man existence, and the insight into the causal nature of good and bad 
existence (. sugah , duggati) of living beings, figures prominently *n the 
accounts of the Buddha’s enlightenment (bodhz) In various important 
texts on karma/kamma for instance the Saleyyakasutta and the Culakam 
mavibhangasutta of the Majjhtmatukdya the Buddha instructs brahmins 
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for whom the karma doctrine is a basically new and unfamiliar teach 
mg 

7 ‘ Carvaka” is used with more or less specific reference to a particular 
school, often interchangeably with the more general terms ‘Lokayata” 
and “Lokayatika ” The basic teachings usually attributed to the Carv 
akas are also mentioned m the Buddhist canon, where they are associ¬ 
ated with the heretic teacher Ajita Kesakamball, cf, eg, Dighamkaya 
II, 22 ff ( Samannaphalasutta ) 

8 Cf G Tucci, “Lmee di una stona del materiahsmo Indiano ” Opera 
Minora, vol 1 Rome, 1971, 49-156 (originally published 1923-1929), 
E Frauwallner, Geschichte der indischen Philosophic , vol 2 Salzburg, 
1956, 295—309 (History of Indian Philosophy , vol 2, trans V M Bedekar 
Delhi, 1973 215-226), SN Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy , 
vol 3 Cambridge, 1940 (reprint 1961), 512-550 

9 Cf Kxnsnamisra, Prabodhacandrodaya , ed and trans, S K Nambiar De 
lhi, 1971,40 f (act 2) 

10 Hanbhadra, Saddarsanasamuccaya , v 80 

11 Madhava, Sarvadarsanasamgra Poona, 1906 (Anandasrama Sanskrit Se¬ 
nes), 5 yavaj jivet sukham jljet This is also quoted in various other 
texts 

12 See, for instance, Krsnamisras Prabodhacandrodaya, a Vaisnava philo¬ 
sophical drama written m the late eleventh century 

13 On these developments see E Steinkellner Dharmottaras Paralokasid 
dhi , Nachweis der Wiedergeburt Vienna 1986, 9ff , Steinkellner refers to 
a posthumous and unfinished study of Lokayata thought by E 
Frauwallner which documents a variety of attempts to explain aware¬ 
ness as a product or epiphenomenon of the body Relevant materials 
have also been collected by M Namai in two articles in Japanese on the 
philosophy of the materialists (l e , Barhaspatya) and its critique by the 
later Buddhists, cf Indological Review 2 (1976), 33-74, 3(1981), 59- 
78 
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14 Cf Sarvadarsanasamgraha (see above,, n 11), 2, 5, Prabodhacand^odaya 
(see n 12), 40 f (v 21) According to the Carvakas, sacrificial perfor¬ 
mances are nothing but a means of livelihood for the performing 
priests 

15 For a specific criticism of the transfer of a jwa from one body into a 
new one, see Santaraksita, TS (with Kamalasila’s Panjika), v 1860 ff 
(the Lokayata chapter) 

16 Cf E Stemkellner, Nachuezs der Wiedergeburt , Prajnasenas 'Jig rten pha 
rolsgrub pa Vienna, 1988, part 2, 10, Stemkellner emphasizes the spe¬ 
cial interest of the Tibetans m explicit discussions concerning karma 
and rebirth, since this was a less familiar topic for them than for the 
Indians 

17 The most notorious fatalists m the Indian tradition are the Ajlvikas, 
headed by Makkhah Gosala, cf A L Basham, History and Doctrines of 
the Ajimkas London, 1951 

18 Cf Rgveda IV, 27 (Vamadeva m the womb) 

19 Cf J Scheftelowitz (see above, n 4), 21 ff 

20 See H von Glasenapp, The Doctrine of Kerman in Jama Philosophy , trans 
G B Gifford Bombay, 1942, 30 (German original Leipzig, 1915, 
Diss Bonn) See also Aurobmdo Ghose, The Problem of Rebirth Pon¬ 
dicherry, 1969, 14 In a negative perspective, Christian and other 
critics have often emphasized the all-inclusive character of karmic cau¬ 
sality, cf , e g , T E Slater, Transmigration and Karma London/Madras, 
1898, 36 “Thus Karma or Adnshta becomes the one and only law of 
the universe 

21 R Pamkkar, The Law of Karman and the Historical Dimension of 
Man ’ Philosophy East and West 22 (1972), 26 

22 See above, the references to akrtabhydgama and krtamprandsa (cf n 5) 

23 For a somewhat impressionistic survey of these varieties, see Karma and 
Rebirth in Classical Indian Traditions , ed W D O’Flaherty Berkeley, 
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1980 This volume is supplemented by Karma An Anthropological In 
quiry,ed CF Keyes and E V Daniel Berkeley, 1983, as well as Karma 
and Rebirth Post Classical Developments , ed R W Neufeldt Albany, 
1986 

24 The distinction between the karma theory” and its different “inter¬ 
pretations ’ which has been used by K Potter (Karma and Rebirth m 
Classical Indian Traditions , 241 ff) may be a helpful and legitimate 
heuristic device but should be applied with caution and hermeneutic 
reflection 

25 Cf Kritik der VneiLkraft (Critique of Judgement ), § 78 Denn erklaren 
heisst von einem Prinzip ableiten, welches man also deutlich muss 
erkennen und angeben konnen 1 If Kant had been aware of the karma 
concept he might have characterized it as a regulative idea or “regu¬ 
lative principle, i e as something that provides unity and centrality to 
one s understanding of the world, but is (unlike the “categories”) not 
constitutive of the very structure of reality, nor susceptible of empirical 
verification 

2b Cf \Bh IV 11 see also the reference to the ‘ interlinked sequence of 
existence (shstaparva bhavasamkramah), YBh I, 16 

27 Cf NS/NBh I, 1 2 

28 Cf YBh II, 9, see also NBh and NV III, 2, 60 ff 

29 Cf Mdmdapahha , ed V Trenckner London, 1880 (reprint 1962, 
PTS), 65 kena kdranena mantissa na sabbe samaka? 

30 Cf also Ramanuja on BS II, 1, 34 

i 

31 See NBh and NV III 2 67 (janmavyavrtti , cf the entire secuon III, 2, 
60-68), see also NV I, 1, 1 (ed A Thakur, 18 kathampunah karmani 
mittata janmanah ? bhedavattvat kah punar bhedah * sugattr durgatis ca-iti ), 
NM, 42 ff (jagadvaicitrya) , and Prasastapada’s discussion of the cosmic 
role of adrsta, PB 48 ff 

32 \lajjhimamkaya No 135, see also 41 (Saleyyaka) and 136 (Mahdhamrnaxn 
bhanga), m general, however, these and similar texts show more inter¬ 
est mi future karmic results 
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33 Cf RF Young, An tarlv Sinhalese Buddhist Tract against the Chris¬ 
tian Doctrine of Cieation Zeilschnft fur Missumswis%enschafi und Rdi 
gionswissemchaft 69 ( 1985) 44-53 ibid 48 I he idea of God is a com¬ 
mon target of Buddhist critique 

34 Cf SV 5 (Parthasarathi on \ 10 rutyamsiddhayor istdmstaphalam na~a$ti ) 

35 Cf Ramanuja on BS III 1 8 ff see also P Deussen The System of the 
Vedanta trans C h Johnston Chicago, 1912 (reprint New York 1973 
first Germ in ed 1 eip/ig 1883), 390 ff ( Ritual and Moral Work ) 

3b P V Kane History of Dharmasastra vol V/2 Poona 1962 1561 ‘In 
the ph\sical world there is the universal law of causation The doc- 
trn e of Kai ma extends this inexorable law of causalitv to the mental 
and moi al sphere Similar statements are familiar in the literature on 
karma but they obviousiv beg the question and avoid all difficulties 
and moreover, nothing like this has ever been said m traditional In¬ 
dian literature 

37 Cf BSBh I, 1, 4 ( Works III 13 f sukhataiatamya duhkhatdratamya see 
also eg Udayana KirandvalT ed J S Jetiy Baroda, 1971 (GOS), 38 
ff 

38 Cf YS and YBh II 13 dyus an djdti may be seen as vehicles of bhoga 
cf Udayana, Kiranavali (see n 37) 38 tasmat sarvesdm wakarmamban - 
dhano bhogah , tac ca tannantariyakatayd (instead of— ihataya) janmdyusi 
aksipati 

39 Cf YBh IV 15 kecid dhuh jnanasahabhur eva artho bhogyatvat sukhadivad 
iti> the YSBhV, 343 explains this as the view of certain Buddhists who 
admit the existence of external objects but not beyond their role as 
providers of experience 

40 Cf Kathdvatthu VII, 7-10 (especially VII 7 on the question whether 
the earth itself is a result of karma) see also Yasomitra on Vasu- 
bandhu s Abhidharmakosa and Bhavya ed Dwankadas Sastn Benares 
1981 567 (Mount Meru the continents etc as kaimic products) 
this passage has been discussed by P Griffiths Karma and Personal 
Identity A Response to Professor White Religious Studies 20 (1984) 
481-185 
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41 Cf BSBh II, 2, 1 (Works III, 221) just like houses, palaces, beds, and 
other artefacts, the entire world, including the earth, is suitable for 
the enjoyment of the results of various works” ( nanakarmaphalopabhoga 
yogya), see also BUBh II, 2, 1 (Works I, 790) ‘villages, cattle, heaven, 
etc ’ are “specific instances of the variety of results of works” (karma- 
phalavaicitryavisesa) 

42 The Mlmamsa neglect of the idea of final, irreversible libei atlon is still 
reflected m the teachings of Dayananda Sarasvatl, the founder of the 
Arya Samaj, he recognizes only temporary paradises, or states of 
bliss 

43 We do not consider here later, syncretistic tendencies 

44 Cf Rumania, SV, 475 ff (Sambandhaksepapanhara, v 108 ff), pre¬ 
vious births (janmdntard) are generally accepted and sometimes casu 
ally referred to by the Mlmamsa teachers, see, for instance, Sabara on 
MS I, 3, 2 (non-remembrance of what has been experienced in a pre¬ 
vious life) 

45 Cf MS I, 2, 19, III, 4, 12, f, BS III, 3, 18 

46 Cf Bhartrhan, VP III/7 (Sadhanasamuddesa) 34 apurvam kalasaktim vd 
knydm vd kalam eva ad, also VP III/8 ( Knyasamuddesa ), 37, with Helaraja 
(ed A K Subramama Iyer, 27) Bhavya m S Kawasaki, ‘The Mim 
amsa Chapter of Bhavya s Madhyamaka-hrdaya-karika, 1 Purva- 
paksa Institute of Philosophy The University of Tsukuba Studies 1976 1 — 
16 (especially 10, v 10), Uddyotakara, NV I, 1,7, Vyomasiva Vyoma 
vati (ChSS), 639 ff Jayanta, NM, 255 This view should not be identi¬ 
fied with the Prabhakara conception of apurua as unconditional kdrya 
or niyoga cf Ramanujacarya, Tantrarahasya Baroda, 1956,42 apurva 
rupam karyam hnadipratyayavacyam) however there may be connec¬ 
tions 

47 See SV 78 (v 195) see also TV, 241 f 

48 The decisive section is m MS II, 1,5 It relates to an objection already 
discussed by Sahara on MS I, 1, 5—that as long as the sacrifice takes 
place, it does not produce its fruit and when the fruit occurs the sacri¬ 
fice is no longer there Another relevant section is found in the 
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VyakaranadJukarana of the Tantravarttiha cf TV on MS I, 3 24—29 On 
the use of apurva m grammar, cf Patahjah, Mahdbkdsya on Panim I 4, 
3, for further usages of the word, see Bhartrhan \ P II 119 (quoted 
by Rumania, TV, 241 ff), III/l, 69 III/7 34 Three studies m Japa» 
nese concerning apurva were published by K Harikai, see especially 
Nihon Bukkyd Gahkai Nenpd 42 (1977), 1-15, also Indogaku Bukkyogaku 
Kenkyu (Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies) 26/1 (1977) 420—426, 
28/1 (1979), 4t>9—463 

49 Cf his commentary Rjuvimald on Prabhakara s Brhati part 3, ed S 
Subramanya Sastri Madras, 1962, also his systematic monograph Pra 
karanapancika In Prabhakara’s interpretation Jaimmi’s word arambha 
has special significance As identified with niyoga, obligation ’ apurva 
is something that could not be known prior to (purva) or apart from, 
the Vedic injunctions Rumania, TV 242 explains aptina et\mologi 
cally as not existing prior to the performance of the sacrifice (yaganu 
stnanat puruam abhutam) On the different interpretations cf G Jha 
Purva-Mimamsd in Its Sources Benares seconded 1964 226 ff 

50 TV, 365 

51 TV 366 sarvasadhandnam istaphalapravrttav antaralikavyapdravasyabha - 
vitvat, cf 365 suksmasaktyatmakam va tat phalam eva upajayate 

52 TV, 364 f 

53 Cf G Jha (see above n 49), 240 ff The most familiar later handbook 
is Apadeva Mimamsanydyaprakdsa (Apadevi) ed and trans f fdgerton 
New Haven, 1929 

54 On the structural analogy between apurva and the concept of sphoto as 
used m speculative grammar cf Mandana Sphotasiddhi ed NR 
Bhatt, trans M Biardeau Pondicherry, 1958 29 83 (v 10) 

55 TV, 367 yasya tv apurvam knyante , tasya pratikarma pratiyogam ca tad 
bhedad upapanne phalananatvavaicitrye , on partial apurvas see also TV 
on MS III 1 8 ff 

56 TV 369 yadi svasamavetd eva saktir isyeta karmanam tadvinase talo na 
syat kartrstha tu na nasyati 
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57 On the other hand it is held that if a particular result is assigned to a 
particular sacrifice by the Veda, only this, and no other results, will be 
accomplished cf SV, 485 f ( Citrdksepapanhdra , v 16) 

58 The defense of the citra sacrifice is one of the most symptomatic cases 
of Mimamsa apologetics, and it became one of the starting points of 
Mimamsa epistemology 

59 On MS I, 1, 5 

60 Cf SV, 484 f (Citraksepapanhara, v Ilf) 

61 Cf SV, 487 f (v 26) 

62 TV, 868 f, cf also Somesvara, N Sudha, 604 

63 Sv, 476 f (Sambandhaksepapanhara, v, 110 ff), see also M Hiriyanna, 
Outlines of Indian Philosophy London, sixth ed , 1967, 330 

64 See above, n 50 f 

65 Cf Bihati (see above, n 49), 319 ff, M Hiriyanna (n 63), 328 ff 

66 Tantramhasya, ed R Shama Shastry, second ed K S Ramaswami Sas~ 
tii Baroda, 1956 (GOS), 57, 59 

67 Cf SV, 472 f (Sambandhaksepapanhdra, v 94 ff) 

68 SV, 466 f (v 70 ff), Cf Parthasarathi, Sastradipikd , ed L S Dravid 
Benares, 1916 (ChS§), 320 ff, 327 ff, although the Samkhya is more 
m the focus of this argumentation, it seems that the idea which is re¬ 
jected here was not indigenous to the Samkhya 

69 Cf Mandana, Sphotasiddhi (see n 54), 84 (v 11), Parthasarathi, Sds- 
tradipikd 14, see also the Glossaual Index’ m F Edgerton s Apadevi 
(see above n 53) 


70 Cf BSBh 111 1 6, 2 28 ff 
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71 Cf NS and NBh IV, 1, 44 ff see also YS and YBh III 9 ff IV 8 ff 
(on samskara and vasana) Rumania may have had predetessoi s also in 
Mlmamsa, it seems that the so-called Vrttikara a pre-Sabara comnien 
tator of the Mlmamsasutras, interpreted merit and dement as attnb 
utes (samskara, guna) of the soul, cl E Frauwallner Matenahen zui a! 
tesien Erkenntnislehre der Karmamzmdmsd Vienna, 1968 95 

72 Cf NK m The Bhashya of Prasastapada together with the Kymakandah 
ed V P Dvivedin Benares, 1895 (Vizianagnm Sanskrit Senes) 27 \ 
ff, Srldhara quotes from the Apunddhikarana of 1\ he also refers to 
Mandana’s Vidhivweka On Uddyotakara and the old theorv ol apunm 
see above n 46 

73 Cf Vyomasiva Vyomavati (ChSS) 639 ff this pissigt docs not mdi 
cate any acquaintance with T\ 

74 TV, 366 ff the purvsa is not the efficient or instrumental cause 
(sadhana), the soul is indispensable as an dsraya but remains compara 
bie to a mere carrier (cf 370 the simile of the camel) A curious dis 
cussion of the question of personal authorship m rituals is found m 
Sankaramisra s Upaskaia on VS VI, 1 5 (first published Calcutta 1861 
trans N Sinha Allahabad, 1911) Sankaramisra obviously misunder¬ 
stands the purvapaksa m MS III, 7, 18 (rejected MS III, 7 19 ff 
Sahara) asjaimmis own view 

75 Cf NM, 248 ff , the samgrahani ceremonv which was followed bv the 
acquisition of the village Gauramulaka, is mentioned on p 250 

76 Cf NM 255 S\ Citraksepapanhara \ 2b is quoted twice 

77 Cf NS and NBh II 1 56 ff see also the explanation of the failure of 
ordeals, Bharuci and Medhatithi on Manu VIII 115 Rumania does 
not accept this theory as a satisfactory explanation cf TV 368 

78 The threefold division of sacrifices into those which bear fiuit after 
death (eg , jyotistoma) those which bear fruit irregularh (eg cttrd ) 
and those which bear fruit in this life (eg kdnrT) is Javantas direct 
target of criticism (NM 252 ff see specifically 253 tor the term sa 
manyadrsta common adrsta ) 
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79 Cf SV, 87 ff, and above, ch 4 

80 The Jama author Jinabhadra (probably sixth century and apparently 
not familiar with Prasastapada s work) states explicitly that the number 
of qualities in Vaisesika is seventeen, cf Visesavasyakabhasya, ed D Mal- 
vama Ahmedabad, 1966-1968, v 2972 ff with commentary 

81 VS V, 1, 15, V, 2 4 8, 14, 19 Cf also IV, 2, 5 dharwa causing the 
movement of atoms toward the formation of bodies 

82 VS VI, 2, 1 ff VI, 2, 1 is repeated as X, 20 (X, 2, 8 of the Upaskdra 
version) 

83 VS IX, 24 28 (IX, 2, 9, 13 m the Upaskdra) 

84 Candrananda on VS V, 2, 2, if this were to be expressed in terms of 
the karma theory, it would obviously imply some kind of “group 
karma ” 

85 Candrananda’s and Sankaramisra s attempts in this direction are not 
very convincing, Sankaramisra on VS V, 2, 13 (14 according to Candra¬ 
nanda) suggests that only first movements of flaming, etc , at the be¬ 
ginning of a new world period are meant 

86 Cf also his comments on VS VI, 1, 5, with lengthy remarks on the 
Mimamsa 

87 NBh on NS III, 2 63 ff, cf also IV, 1, 44 ff 

88 NBh III 2 73 the word adrsta is introduced in the commentary on 
the preceding Sutra This may have been a view which, at a certain 
time had its proponents m Nyaya or Vaisesika itself, and was not, as 
suggested by Vacaspati’s NydyavartHkatdtparyatikd , a Jama view The 
causaht} of atomic motion is ambiguous in Jama thought Although 
dhaima and adharma function as media of motion and rest and may 
even be called their causes (cf Kundakunda, Pancdstikayasdra v 102 
^amanatthidikdyanam ), they are not supposed to be efficient (ibid v 
95) but onJv conditional and auxiliary causes ( upagraha , cf Umasvati, 
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Tattimthasutra \ 17) \ ceitam spontaneous causality is left to the 

movable things themselves (tf kundakunda v 9b) 

89 Cf Vyomavati (ChSS) b38 ff cl Sankaia BSBh II 2, 12 (Works III, 
232) adrstam atmasamavdyi vd sydd anusamavdyi vd Once adrsta had 
been located in the at man the notion ol the omnipresence ’ (vibhutva) 
of the souls became inevitable Javanta NM II 43 refers to a defini¬ 
tion of adrsta as an attribute ol the elements (bhutadharma) 

90 Cf Prasastapada (PB see above n 72) 308 ff On the i ole of adrsta / 
dharma in the process of sense perception, cf 186, m dreams 184 
adhmma as a factor in the occurrence of doubt 175 In general, adrsta 
appears m the explanation of phenomena like desire aveision plea- 
suie etc VS IV 1 9, which deals with the conditions of perception and 
corresponds to PB 18b does not mention dharma 

91 Cf PB, 48 ff We cannot discuss heie the lole of the Great Lord 
(mahesvara) m this process 

92 Cf Prasastapada PB 308 ff Sndhnra NK, 88 f My mterpietation of 
the role of adrsta m Vaisesika as piesented in the original version of 
this chaptei (see above Preface) finds support m an article by A 
Wezler A Note on the Concept adrsta as used m the Vaisesikasutra 
Aruna Bharati Prof A N Jam Felicitation Volume Baroda, 1983 35- 
58 

93 PB, 308 ff Theie is a rule in Vaisesika that invisible’ causes should 
not be invoked as long as visible causes are available, see e g, NK, 
145 f 

94 Cf E Frauwallner (see above n 8) 90 (tians Y M Bedekai, bO), cf 
my mtical review of Fiauwallnei s thesis Journal of the American Onen 
tal Society 10b (198b) 857 f See also Bhaitrhan VP III/3 18 (on adrsta 
and the omnipresent souls) 

95 NBh I 1 9 contiasts the Vaisesika cacegones as mere neutral objects 
of knowledge with the soterioiogically relevant Nyaya category of 
pi aweya 
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% (i I fiauwdlrui vol 1 Stl/fmig 19 H OH ff {11 ins V M Be 
cfckai H8 ff ) 

07 Set above n 00 the usual teim for tht causal aggregate is ka 
yanasamagn 

08 Cf L f rauwallner (see above n 8) 154 (trans V M Bedekar 109) 
S akti is rejected b\ Vyomasiva \yomavati (ChSS), 194 and &rldhara, 
Nk (see above n 72) 144 ff Bhaitrhan, VP 111/7 (Sadhanasamud 
desa), 0 ff (with Helatajas commentary) may be taken as an indica 
tion that sakti once played a more prominent role m VaiSesika 

99 Cf NV IV, 1, 47 (Bibliotheca Indica) mulasekadikrtam bhoktuh kar 
mapeksam prthivyddidhdtum anugrhnati NV III, 2, 67 calls the functions 
of Karma with reference to the body restrictive” (myamaka) Accoi d- 
mg to PB 107 (and NK 108 see above, n 72), the adrsta of persons 
who are destined to derive certain experiences from artefacts such as 
jars is also operative in their production 

100 Cf NBh III 2 63 ff I he definition of s am a is already given in I 1, 

11 

101 Ibid This purvapaksa is alieadv ieftned to in NS III 2, 63 bhutebhyo 
murtyupdddvat tadupadanam 

102 Cf PB (see above n 72) 27 

HH I he Sutra which divides the products of euth into organisms sense 
organs and objects is found oniv m tlu l paskara version (IV 2 
1 ) 

104 Puisastapddabhdsyam with the comm kiuuunah of Udayanacaiya ed 
J N Jetly Baroda 1971 (COS) $9 ( f 39 f vyksadayah puihmyata 
bhoktyadhisthitah Rvanammana s vapnapyaja^mayiay oyrahht sajapyayo^abija 
sajatiymiibaridhariukidopatranmpyatikulapatramadddwh pmsuidhasaimwat 
trees etc are inhabited bv particulu experience!s since they show all 
the characteristics such as living dving sleep waking disease cur 
ability seeds attachment to tnen own species seeking what is f ivoi 
able avoiding what is unfavoiablt which we find also m the case of 
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what is genet alh accepted as s any a In a different context the ques¬ 
tion is iefened to b\ Vvornasiva \\omavafi (GhSS), 404 cf also San- 
kaiamisra hpaskfna on \ S IV 2 "i Sudhara NK (see above n 72) 
83 denies the existence of souls in tiees etc See also \ Wezler On 
the let in antahsamjrui \nnals of the Rhandarkar Oriental Rest nth In 
stitute 08(1987) 111-Mi and below n 148 

105 ( hand(nr\a Upaniwd \ I \ I 

106 Altaieya Uparmad 111 3 

107 C f M liiti I > if A classify moil of four tvpes of birth (yarn ) is also 
foun 1 in Buddhism andaju j( lahuja uvmedaja opapatika see Majjlu 
mam l o r 12 ed \ Iicncknei \ol 1 I ondon 1888 73 Opapatika 
refeis u) the si dden oiiginnion of superhuman beings On Jama 
classifications see L Fiauwallnei (see above n 8' 26b ft (trails 
\ M Bedekar 103 f f ) and PS} uni in karma and Rein th in ( lassical 
Indian Traditions (see above n 23) 222 ff On plant life see G P 
Majumdar \ anaspati Calcutta ‘027 RP Das Di s Wtssen von der 
Lebemspanne der Baume Surapalas V/ksdyvrveda Stuttgart 1088, \ 
Wezler, Bemerkungen zu einigen von Naturbeobac htung /eugenden 
1 extstellen und den Ptoolemen ihrer Interpietation Studien jui In 
dolose und Iiamstik 13/14 (1987), 321-345 

108 (handogya Uparmad V 10 8 Cf Pamni II, 4 8 ksudrajantavah Patah 
jali has various suggestions as to the exact meaning of the term see 
also \yomavati (ChSS) 229 nsudrajantavo yukadayah Udavana Ki>ava 
vail (GOS) 39 ksudrajantundm masakadinam ydtandsariram 

100 Cf H von Glasenapp Indische Geisteswelt vol 2 Baden-Baden no 
date 209 

110 Brhadaranyaka Upamsad VI 2 1 — 16 (especially VI 2 lb) 

111 C f Pitahjali Mahdbhdsya on Pamni I, 4 30 a casual reference to the 
ongination of scorpions (vrscika dung beetles^ 5 ) from cow-dung on 
the same phenomenon cf Sankara (also Bhaskara and Ramanuja) 
on BS II 1 6 and G A Jacob A Second Handful of Popular Maxims 
Bomb iv second eel 1909 §81 
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112 Cf R Schmidt, Beitrage zur mdischen Erotik Berlin, second eel 1911, 
257 (quoting from the Ratirahasya and the Anangaranga) for the role 
and origination of worms (krm) in the medical tiadition see the 
detailed classification inGJ Meulenbeid, The Madhavamdana and Its 
Chief Commentary Leiden, 1974, 285—295 

113 Cf E Frauwallner (see above n 8) 297 ff (trans VM Bedekai, 216 
ff) 

114 Cf NM II, 13 sukrasonitadivad dadhyavayavan vikrtdn upadasyate , when 
Udayana, Kiranavali (GOS), 38, calls worms etc heat-born” ( usmaja ), 
he does not deny the involvement of a fiva 

115 Tarkarahasyadipika on Haribhadra's Saddarsanasamuccaya , v 49, ed 
M K Jam Calcutta, 1969 (Jnanapitha MurtidevI Jaina Granthamala), 
224 ff, cf also Acdrangasutra I, 1, 6 

116 This does, of course, not exclude the accumulation of empirical ob¬ 
servations m certain specific areas However, in various important 
disciplines, including medicine (ayurveda), the expansion of the kar 
mic and sotenological schemes has interfered with, or even super¬ 
seded the empirical orientation 

117 Cf PB (see above, n 72), 259 f In the case of duhkha reference is 
made to adharma 

118 Cf NV III, 2, 61, ed V P Dvivedin Calcutta 1914 (Bibliotheca 
Indica), 442 

119 Cf YBh II, 13, karma whose ripening is undetermined (aniyatavi 
paka) may take three different courses it may be destroyed without 
ripening (sc through practices of atonement), it may merge with a 
dominant karma, it may be suppressed by a dominant karma whose 
ripening is determined, and remain dormant for a long time ( krtasya 
avipakvasya ndsah, pradhanakarmany avapagamanam va, niyatavipakapr a 
dhanakaymana-abhibhutasya va ciram avasthdnam) 4 he karma which 
Vyasa calls myatavipdka is supposed to produce its results either in the 
present or in the immediately subsequent existence 
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120 This is analogous to the orthodox view that m spite of all obstacles 
and delays a correctly executed ritual will ultimatel) not perish with¬ 
out having produced a result (adattaphala), cf Jayanta NM 254 

121 Samyuttamkaya 26 21 ed L Feer vol 4 London, 1894 (PTS), 230 ff 

122 Cf Anguttamnikaya, ed R Morris and E Hardy London, 1885-1900 
(PTS), vol 2, 87 f, 3 131 (yam kho pana tdni vedayitam pittasamutthd- 
nani ), 5,110 (diseases, abadha produced by the same series of causes) 

123 Milindapanha (see above, n 29) 134 ff 

124 Cf Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga VIII 1 ff 

125 Kathdvatthu VII 7-T0 specifically VII 7 pathavi kammavipdko ti? VII, 
10 establishes a sharp distinction between kamma and kammavipaka 

126 Cf J P McDermott, ‘ The Kathdvatthu Kamma Debates Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 95 (1975) 424—433 

127 Cf the statements of leading Sinhalese authorities referred to by 
Nyanatiloka, Die Fragen des Mihnda vol 1 Leipzig, 1919 216 f (n 
121 ) 

128 That one cannot mechanically pay off bad karma by means of system¬ 
atic self-torture seems to be taken for granted by the Thera vada Bud 
dhists as well as most representatives of orthodox” Hindu thought 
In accordance with this premise, Sankara emphasizes that the pam or 
discomfort of performing permanent rites ( nityakarman) is not a 
fruit ( phala) of past karma and therefore cannot accomplish its can 
cellation cf GBh XVIII 66 (Works II, 290) 

129 The issue of karma and freedom has been avoided m this chapter 
and would be a topic for a different paper However, its significance 
has sometimes been exaggerated m the secondary literature 

130 Sechzig Upanishads des Veda Leipzig third ed 1921 (reprint Wies¬ 
baden, 1963), 137 The two sections are found in ( handogya Upanisad 
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V, 3-10 and Brhadciranyaka Upanisad VI, 2 (Satapatha Brahman a XIV 
9, 1) There have been numerous adaptations of this mythology in 
later or extra-brahmimcal literature for instance in the Mahdhharata 
I 85, 10—20, on this section see J 4 B van Buitenen Some Notes 
on the Uttara-yayata ’ Adyar Libiary Bulletin 31/32 (1967—1968 V 
Raghavan felicitation Vol), 617-635 (leprint in Studies i i Indian Lit 
eiatuce and Philosophy> ed L Rocher Delhi 1988,281- 292) 

131 Kausltaki Upanisad I, 1 ff Jaiminlya Brahmana 1 18, for the com¬ 

bined veision, see I 45 ff The Jaiminlya veisions differ in various 
ways from the other versions On the transformation irto water, 
food seed cf Satapatha Brahmana III, 7 4, 4 

132 For a good survey, cf H W Bodewitz, Jaiminlya Brahmana I 1-65 
T ranslauon and Commentary Leiden, *973 243 ff 

133 The version of the C hando^ya Upanisad is mo e detailed introducing 
several additional stages of transformation 

134 Kausltaki Upanisad I 1, Jaimmiya Brahmana I 18 146 with the notes 
by H W Bodewitz, 55 ff 117 ft on the connection between life and 
death and day and night, the phases of the moon ai d so forth cf 
BU III 1 3 ff 

135 Cf BU III 2, 13 IV 4 3 ff 

136 Chandogya Upanisad V 10 6 

137 Aitareya Upan sad II 1 ff (= Ailareya Amnyaka II 5 1 ff ) 

138 (handogya Upanisad V 10 7 

139 C f BSBh III 1 1 

140 A. used in BU IV, 4 3 

141 BSBh III, 1, 6 This or a similar theory is already referred to and 
rejected by Prabhakara, Brhati (see above n 49), 323 Sankara cnti 
cizes the Mimamsa concept of apurva m BSBh III, 2 38 ff 
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142 Cf BSBh III, 1, 8 ff Badarayana refers to Karsnajmi m BS III 1, 9 
Sankara rgects a special role of morality’ (carana, aeara) in this con 
text, on ntual and moral works,” see above n 35 

143 Cf BSBh III, 1, 24 ff The duplication of th e jivas, or rather the 
allocation of “guest jlvas,’ is repeated when the vegetable is eaten and 
appropriated by a human being or an animal (BSBh III, 1 26) Ra¬ 
manuja and other later commentators agree with Sankara on the ba¬ 
sic issues of this interpretation 

144 Cf Sankara’s commentary on Aitareya Upanisad 11,1 the world as pro¬ 
viding manifold facilities ( seats ) suitable for the manifold living 
beings to experience their karmic results (< anekaprdmkannaphalopabho - 
gayogyanekadhisthanavad ), and BSBh II 2, 1 (Works III, 221) the 
world as suitable for the enjoyment of the results of various works” 
(ndndkarmaphalopabhogayogya) t see also above, n 41 

145 Worldly bondage itself is of the nature of means and ends (sadhyasa- 
dhanalaksano bandhah ), BUBh III, 2, intr , Works I, 792) 

—* 

146 Cf Gaudapada, Mandukyakanka IV, 56 yavad dhetupalavesah , samsdras 
tavad ayatah According to the tradition of Advaita Vedanta, Gauda¬ 
pada was the teacher of Sankara’s teacher Govmda 

147 In Buddhism, Nagaijuna has accomplished a radical * consummation” 
and transcendence of the idea of karma, cf his Madkyamakakdnkd , ch 
17 It is well known that Gaudapada was strongly influenced by the 
philosophy of Nagaijuna 

148 Cf BSBh I, 1, 5 ( Works III 28) na-isvarad anyah samsan On aware¬ 
ness m plants according to the Yogavasistha , see W Slaje, Bewusstsein 
und Wahrnehmungsvermogen von Pflanzenaus hinduistischer Sicht 
Der onentahsche Mensch und seme Umwelt, ed B Scholz Graz, 1989, 
149-169 




_ CHAPTER 10 

Homo Hierarchicus: The 
Conceptualization of the Varna 
System in Indian Thought 


Introduction 

1 There is an old and oft-repeated assertion that classical In¬ 
dian philosophy does not concern itself with social matters This 
view, which seems to agree with the Indian tradition’s basic “division 
of labor” between the sotenological and trans-social orientation of 
philosophical thought on the one hand and the socially committed 
sciences of artha and dharma on the other, has been evaluated and 
interpreted from a variety of perspectives 1 I he tradition of the Ad- 
vaita Vedanta, which has been portrayed as the very culmination of 
Hindu thought, appears to lend especially clear and unequivocal 
support to the truth of this assessment 

On the other hand, proponents of what has become known as 
the Neo-Vedanta have argued that this supposed shortcoming actu¬ 
ally hides a rich potential of untapped positive possibilities and that 
the Advaita Vedanta in particular has direct relevance for the social 
and political problems of our time that it alone is capable of provid¬ 
ing a metaphysically based ethical orientation that would be accept¬ 
able to modern thought and appropriate to the current situation in 
the world No matter how one may assess the meaning and actual 
political weight of this claim, the “practical,” politicizing Vedanta 
has had a significant role to play in the philosophical self-represen¬ 
tation of modern India It merits a more serious scholarly attention 
than it has thus far been accorded, apart from a few promising 
exceptions Directly related to this, the question as to the social 
relevance of classical Indian philosophy should also be posed 
anew—but without simply taking for granted the above-mentioned 
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“division of labor,” nor with a preconceived agenda of social and 
ideological critique Instead, we should focus on those socially rele¬ 
vant statements that may indeed be found in the Indian philosophi¬ 
cal texts, while admitting that these are scattered and isolated cases 
There is no denying that India has never had a tradition of political 
and social philosophizing comparable to that reaching from Plato’s 
idea of the state to the Marxist program of a “secularization” of 
philosophy ’ Yet social themes have occasionally been taken up 
within the context of philosophical discourse, and philosophical 
terms and perspectives have been applied to social matters The sig¬ 
nificance of these references cannot be assessed on a quantitative 
basis alone even in their isolation, and as marginal phenomena 
within Indian philosophical literature, they are expressions of im¬ 
portant'attitudes and presuppositions of Indian philosophy, and 
symptoms of its social and historical role 

The conception of the four principal castes (vama) is the most 
obvious and significant point of reference for our investigation, and 
for this reason, the following pages will focus upon this conception 
Drawing m particular upon the literature of the Hindu systems of 
the first millemum A D, we shall compile philosophical testimony 
on this subject and examine how the vama structure of society has 
been portrayed, analyzed, and rationalized within the context of 
cosmological, metaphysical, and epistemological discussions 

There has never been a full survey of the texts that pertain to 
this subject, whether by historians of Indian philosophy or the histo¬ 
rians of the Dharmasastra, and the following discussion can not and 
does not have any pretension to fill this gap This notwithstanding, 
the passages which shall be presented and discussed below may be 
considered exemplary and should provide us with a textual basis 
sufficient for assessing the most important problems and develop¬ 
mental lines 3 

2 The present chapter deals with theoretical concepts and 
constructs It does not address the question to what extent these 
concepts correspond to social and historical realities, l e , it does not 
deal with caste as an actual phenomenon What this chapter dis¬ 
cusses may, in fact, seem even more theoretical, abstract and re¬ 
moved from the realities of social life than what we find in the 
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Dharmasastra literature The critique of brahminical schemes and 
constructions which E Senart and many others have raised with re¬ 
gard to the Dharmasastras may seem to be even more appropriate 
when it comes to the philosophical reconstructions of the vama struc¬ 
ture 4 

Indeed, we are dealing with theoretical speculations and con¬ 
structions, yet these are constructions and conceptualizations devel¬ 
oped by traditional Indian theorists Unlike the interpretations and 
paradigms of modem Western theorists, they are not only ideas 
about, but also symptoms and components of the multi-layered In¬ 
dian tradition They may not provide us with much factual informa¬ 
tion about the social reality of traditional India, nonetheless, they 
are its products and reflections 

The chapter discusses traditional Indian conceptualizations and 
rationalizations of the varna system of society, 1 e , of a supposedly 
natural and inherent hierarchy among human beings The “homo 
hierarchicus” is just a segment of the pervasive hierarchy of living 
beings, which extends “from Brahma to the tufts of grass” ( brahma- 
distambaparyanta ) The Indian authors use a variety of terms to char¬ 
acterize this hierarchy of human, subhuman and superhuman 
forms of life, for instance taratamya (“gradation”), uccanicabhava 
(“high and low status”), and utkarsapakarsa (“superiority and inferi¬ 
ority”) 5 This hierarchy involves different levels of merit and de¬ 
merit ( dharrna, adharma), pleasure and pam (sukha, duhkha), and of 
the “manifestness of knowledge, sovereignty, and so forth” {jnanais- 
varyabhivyakti) , and it provides different stations of samsara , l e , of 
karmic reward and punishment 6 Some authors suggest that man¬ 
kind alone, and no other species of living beings, is subdivided into 
further classes characterized by mutual “superiority and inferiority” 
{utkarsapakarsa) 7 In addition to such vertical hierarchies, we also 
find “horizontal” schemes of hierarchy, that is, concentric circles of 
increasing distance from a dharmic center The brahmins would 
place themselves and the other “twice-born” ( dvtja ) castes, as well as 
the orthodox followers of the Veda, in the central region, while the 
sudra class with its innumerable subdivisions and bastardizations, as 
well as all more or less heterodox sects, would be seen as more or 
less removed or “external” ( bahya , bahyatara) m relation to this cen¬ 
ter of legitimacy and orthodoxy 8 
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3 The title of this chapter does not imply that it is an attempt 
to defend L Dumont’s classical and controversial book against its 
Anglo-American critics Nonetheless, it does support m its own way 
what Dumont calls “the mam idea” of his book, that is, “the idea of 
hierarchy separated from power ” 9 Regardless of all problems that 
social and cultural anthropologists may find with this idea, the 
world-view that is presupposed or articulated m our philosophical 
sources is indeed inherently hierarchical 

There is no need for us to speculate on the ongm of the caste 
system, on the original meaning and function of the terms vama 
and jati, or on “the relationship between the caste system as it can be 
directly observed, and the classical theory of the varnas ” 10 However, 
a few general terminological observations will be useful Many 
scholars have emphasized the fundamental differences between jati 
and vama, and they have argued that “caste” should be avoided as a 
translation for vama A L Basham says that the “indiscriminate 
use” of “caste” for both vama and jati is “false terminology,” and he 
adds “All ancient Indian sources make a sharp distinction between 
the two terms While Basham’s call for terminological caution is 
certainly appropriate, his claim that the two terms were sharply dis¬ 
tinguished in the classical texts is untenable as a general statement 
As a matter of fact, for most of the philosophical sources to be dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter the terminological distinction is virtually neg¬ 
ligible 

Unlike vama, the term jati does not play a noticeable and the¬ 
matically relevant role in Vedic literature It does appear in the 
Dharmasastra literature, beginning with the Dharmasutras and 
older verse texts In these works, it is neither simply a synonym of 
vama, nor clearly and consistently distinguished from it Manu and 
other authorities refer frequently to the “norms of the jatis” {jati- 
dharma ), usually in conjunction with the “norms of the regions and 
families” ( desadharma, kuladharma), it does not seem likely that these 
are references to the four varnas 12 Yajnavalkya mentions vama and 
jati side by side, as separate or at least separable phenomena 15 

Yet fiom an early time, there was at least a partial overlap, to¬ 
gether with much interaction and “osmosis ” Apastamba’s Dhar- 
masutra uses jati m the sense of vama M In later texts, this is a more 
or less familiar phenomenon As stated earlier, the Manusmrti has 
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usages of jatt that imply a distinction from vama, and Manu X, 4 
states that (unlike thejafo) the number of vama is strictly limited to 
four Nonetheless, other verses of the same text us ejati to refer to 
the four vama and, even more conspicuously, vama to refer to the 
unlimited number of other “castes” or “races” (jati ) For instance, X, 
31 uses the word vama with regard to the “inferior” (hina) groups 
which result from bastardization, m other verses, the two terms 
seem to be interchangeable 15 

The commentators deal with this terminological situation m dif¬ 
ferent ways In a number of cases, they explain the term jati by 
referring to the four vama, i e , the brahmins etc 16 , in other cases, 
they note that vama is used m the sense of certain subspecies or 
intermediate groups within the human species (manusyajati, manusya- 
vantaiajati ) 17 There are, however, more specific and thematically 
relevant statements which explain thejatis as mixed castes, such as 
the murdhavasikta (of brahmin fathers and ksatriya mothers) or 
ambastha (of brahmin fathers and vaisya mothers) 18 This does not 
necessarily imply that jati is used as a technical term, some authors 
state that, m addition to “mixed castes,” it may also refer to 
“women’' (sin) and other groups 19 At any rate, the texts do not rec¬ 
ognize any independent “jati system,” apart from the four varnas 
The theory of “mixed castes” is an attempt to derive all other hered¬ 
itary social formations from the varna system Such derivation in¬ 
volves a basic ambiguity Should the “mixed castes” be added to or 
subsumed under the four varnas? Do they constitute mere sub¬ 
species, or new, additional species, which are genetically derived 
from, but not included m the varna system? The answers may vary, 
and they are often more or less elusiveWhile it may be true that 
the theory of caste mixture “was used to refer real jati to the 
varnas,”' 1 the instances of ‘mixed castes” mentioned in the texts are 
not necessarily more factual than the four varnas 

4 The philosophical sources which will be discussed m this 
chapter do not pay much attention to the ‘mixed castes, ’ or to the 
distinction between jati and vama They deal with the conceptual 
framework of the four normative and theoretical ‘castes” which 
they may call both jati and vama In using the term jati for this 
purpose, they obviously exploit the fact that it means not only 
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“birth” or “species,” but was also widely used in grammatical and 
philosophical literature as a term for “universal,” as opposed to 
particular, individual entities (• vyakti , etc) 

In the context and for the purpose of this presentation, the 
term “caste” shall be utilized in the sense of the theoretical notion of 
varna Although this deviates from current terminological usage, it 
is not only convenient, but may also remind us of the fact that, m 
spite of all differences, the varna system is, indeed, the prototype 
for important aspects of the “real” castes 

The textual references found in the following presentation 
could have been easily augmented For this, the literature produced 
by the orthodox traditions of the Purvamlmamsa and Uttaramlmamsa 
would be of great and obvious importance In addition, the adap¬ 
tations of the Mlmamsa arguments by the Dharmasastra commen¬ 
tators, for instance Medhatithi, would have to be considered 22 
The topic has continued to play its role in modern traditionalistic 
pandit literature Among the relevant sources, the Dharmapradipa by 
Anantakrsna Sastrm, Sltarama Sastrm and Srljlva Bhattacarya de¬ 
serves particular attention However, Sanskrit pandits are also 
found among the advocates of a non-hereditary, ethical and charac- 
terological interpretation of the varna system 23 

In the later history of Nyaya and Vaisesika, epistemological and 
ontological discussions concerning the status of the four varnas are 
a somewhat marginal, though certainly not negligible phenomenon 
There are even some—hitherto unpublished—monographs in this 
area, for instance the Brahmanatvajativada , the Brdhmanatvajdtivicara 
and the Brahmanatvavada, manuscripts of these anonymous texts are 
found m the collection of the Sanskrit University Library (Sarasvatl 
Bhavana) in Benares 94 The topic has also been discussed in the sec¬ 
tarian theistic traditions, primarily in the literature of the Vaisnava 
Vedanta schools Apart from the numerous Brahmasutra commen¬ 
taries produced by these schools, 95 we have to mention some direct 
and specific adaptations of Purvamlmamsa texts and procedures 
Venkatanatha (also known as Vedantadesika), one of the chief rep¬ 
resentatives of Ramanuja’s Srlvaisnava school, provides a remark¬ 
able example in his Sesvaramimamsd , i e , a theistic adaptation and 
interpretation of Jaimim’s Mimamsdsutra , he discusses the ontologi¬ 
cal and epistemological status of the varnas in detail and reproduces 
Rumania’s arguments from the Tantravarttika 26 
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On the other hand, the opponents of brahmmical orthodoxy, in 
particular the Jamas and Buddhists, have paid a great deal of atten¬ 
tion to this issue After the demise of Buddhism m India, the Jamas 
continued their vigorous attacks against the hereditary varna system 
and, more specifically, against the idea of real “caste universals ” 
The great Jama dialectician Prabhacandra (eleventh century) epito¬ 
mizes this tradition of critique in two elaborate sections of his 
Nyayakumudacandra and his Prameyakamalamartanda 27 Even within 
the Hindu tradition, the attempts of the brahmins to establish their 
hereditary rank as a quasi-biological species were questioned and 
ridiculed 28 However, traditional Advaita Vedanta did not take part 
m this critique Its non-dualistic metaphysics has generally not af¬ 
fected its orthodox and conservative position with regard to social 
norfns, this includes its acceptance of the four varnas as legitimate 
and authoritative structures of the world of appearance It has been 
left to the Neo-Vedanta to proclaim and exploit the social and polit¬ 
ical potential of nondualism 9 


Antecedents of the Philosophical Varna Theories 

5 The present context precludes any discussion of the factual 
origins of the caste system or the problems of its later historical 
development and its actual role within Indian society Concerning 
its documentation and interpretation m the mythological, cosmolog¬ 
ical and ritual texts of the early period and its theoretical explica¬ 
tion in the Dharmasastra, we may refer to the available standard 
works, in particular the presentation by P V Kane/ 0 as well as the 
older yet still useful compilations of J Muir* 1 and A Weber w Nev¬ 
ertheless, it seems fitting to include at least a few basic remarks 
about those aspects of the varna conception that became important 
for later philosophical debates, and in particular foi the debates be¬ 
tween Buddhists and Hindus 

As exemplified by the concept of the brahmin, the cosmic and 
the social, the ethical norm and the supposed “biological” fact, have 
been combined within the four varnas since they were listed m the 
cosmogonic hymn Rgveda X, 90 This is in keeping with a world 
view whose key concepts interweave aspects of a normatn e and fac¬ 
tual, and an ethical and physical nature The doctrine of karma and 
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rebirth, which was gradually consolidated, came to provide a natu¬ 
ral framework for this approach a And yet the literature from the 
Brahmana period also contains a number of terms which indicate 
that these various aspects and meanings were being distinguished 
from one another For example, we find the brahmin who was char¬ 
acterized as such solely as a result of his ancestry or his fulfillment 
of purely formal functions (jatibiahmana, brahmabandhu) being con¬ 
trasted with the brahmin who was distinguished by his adequate 
knowledge and action and who had realized the full sense of his 
being a brahmin in this manner 34 In other words, a distinction was 
made between the ethical and the hereditary aspects, which were 
conceptually juxtaposed and occasionally contrasted What is more, 
the significance of hereditary legitimation occasionally appears to 
have been secondary,although it would be going too far to see 
such scattered and often ambivalent passages as evidence of any far- 
reaching mobility or a predominantly ethical and characterological 
understanding of the caste system—as the Neo-Vedanta frequently 
does 

The critique by the Buddhists has to be seen against this back¬ 
ground Their “ethicizmg” interpretation of the caste concepts was 
not a radical innovation Instead, they drew upon aspects that had 
long been present in the spectrum of meaning of these concepts, 
but did so in a manner which credited the ethical aspect with the 
primary and more intrinsic meaning while playing this against the 
other aspects It was here that the coexistence and occasional com¬ 
petition between the ethical/normative and the factual/hereditary as¬ 
pects first came to be a problem, instead of being coordinated with 
one another, a sharp contrast began to be made between what v^as 
considered to be relevant and irrelevant As a result, the caste dis¬ 
tinctions themselves were ultimately called into question, and the 
traditional criteria subjected to fundamental criticism ,b 

The concept of svadharmu, which may be found in some of the 
later Upamsads and in particular m the Bhagavadgita, offered a 
way out of this problematic situation 37 This concept assigns great 
weight to the ethical motif while simultaneously maintaining and 
defending the hereditary legitimation of caste membership The he¬ 
reditary and the ethical aspects remain distinct and even stand in 
contrast to one another while being related in such a way that there 
was no direct competition and confrontation, a procedure that skirts 
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the danger of weakening the hereditary aspect There is a different 
ethical appraisal of behavior for each of the four hereditary stages 
In other words, each person should prove himself according to his 
hereditary position Thus, while a “good” sudra may be ethically 
“better” than a “bad” brahmin, this ethical hierarchy cannot change 
the fact that a brahmin will always remain a brahmin and a sudra a 
sudra 38 The respecting of this hereditary affiliation and the avoid¬ 
ance of intermingling (. samkara ) is, m keeping with the concept of 
svadharma, in itself a standard and even a fundamental condition 
of ethical conduct it is better to perform the duties appropriate to 
one’s station poorly than to fulfill those of another well ** 

In Patanj all’s Mahdbhasya, the problems of reference and differ¬ 
entiation which arise m connection with the “coexistence” of ethical 
and biological aspects in the concept of varna appear as topics of 
linguistic and epistemological reflection In a section of the Tat - 
purusdhmka (on Panim II, 2,6 nan) that discusses the function of the 
particle a - m such forms as abrahmana, the possibility is considered 
that the nominal meaning to which the particle of negation refers in 
such a case is to be understood m the sense of an aggregation of 
properties (gunasamudaya ), i e , that the a - here signifies a deficiency 
or incompleteness Such an interpretation would also explain the 
applicability of the remainder of the compound, i e , - brdhmana , for 
a share of those properties whose entirety makes up the full mean¬ 
ing of the word brdhmana would be retained in its composition with 
the negative particle a Here, several external criteria of identifica¬ 
tion {gaura , sucydcara, pmgala, kapilakesa , i e , light-colored, of fault¬ 
less conduct, brown-eyed, with reddish-brown hair) are added to 
such traditional “components of meaning’ as asceticism ( tapas ), eru¬ 
dition (sruta), and legitimate birth (yom ) 40 According to this inter¬ 
pretation, any vaisya who possesses certain ethical or physiological 
characteristics would be considered to be just as much a “partial 
brahmin” as a person whose “brahminness” was solely the result of 
his descent from brahmin parents On the whole, however, this dis¬ 
cussion remains noncommittal and can hardly be seen as an expres¬ 
sion of social critique At no time does the conceptual status of the 
brahmin etc appear endangered, and the fact that there are certain 
problems and exceptions is not considered to be an occasion for 
questioning the fundamental validity of the caste system or the i eli- 
able ldentifiability of caste membership as a result of ancient tradi- 
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turn, people know how to distinguish a brahmin from a non- 
brahmin in daily life Such physical features as hair and skin color, 
as well as peculiar forms of livelihood, are still considered valid cri¬ 
teria, while more penetrating questions concerning the authenticity 
or demonstrability of brahmmness, etc , are not posed 41 

A completely different level of reflection on this problem is de¬ 
veloped m the Mlmamsa, and m particular by Rumania Here, as a 
later section of this chapter will show, the Buddhist challenge was 
met in full The ethical and factual connotations were distinguished 
from one another m a much more resolute manner, and the prior- 
lty of the hereditary legitimation was developed with a previously 
unknown conceptual rigor Here, safeguarding the caste concept 
against the ambivalences that resulted from the combination of var¬ 
ious semantic components and against the dangers of mobility and 
variability became an important motivating factor 

In general, the discussions of tjie varna system within tradi¬ 
tional Hindu philosophy were largely apologetical and remamed re¬ 
actions to criticism and challenges from without In accordance with 
the different stages of development and the fundamental systematic 
positions of the Indian philosophical schools, a variety of metaphysi¬ 
cal, cosmological, and epistemological concepts and theories were 
placed m the service of this essentially apologetic task 


The Varna System and the Guna Theory 

6 Of all the theories that may be found in classical Indian 
philosophy, the doctrine of the three guna, the three basic forces of 
the dynamic primordial matter ( pradhana ) or nature ( prakrti ) from 
which the visible world periodically develops, has been most widely 
applied to non-philosophical questions This Samkhya theory was 
developed from pre-philosophical and mythological sources and of¬ 
fered a potentially universal, and, indeed, frequently utilized princi¬ 
ple for classifying and explaining empirical phenomena, often com¬ 
pletely detached from the remaining doctrines of Samkhya, it was 
applied m a variety of ways in cosmology, psychology, medicine, 
dietetics, poetics, etc The guna theory was especially popular for 
classifying and characterizing living beings (especially humans) and 
their patterns of behavior Similarly, it could also be used as a 
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means for discussing, justifying, and reinterpreting existing classi¬ 
fications and typologies It is not surprising, then, that it also be¬ 
came linked m certain ways with the most significant of these classi¬ 
fications, that based upon the varna structure of society 

In the classical Samkhya texts from the first millemum A D 
(1 e , in particular in Isvarakrsna’s Sdmkhyakdnka and the corre¬ 
sponding commentaries) few explicit opinions are to be found, 
and—as these texts are concerned with fundamental cosmological, 
metaphysical, and sotenological questions—this was probably not to 
be expected Yet one passage, Sdmkhyakdnka v 53, is worthy of men¬ 
tion 


astavikalpo daivas, tairyagyonyas ca pancadha bhavati , 
mdnusyas ca-ekavidhah, samasato bhautikah sargah 

(“The divine domain of evolution has eight types, the animal five 
the human one, this, m short, is the evolution of living beings ) 

Directly after this verse (v 54), this enumeration is supple¬ 
mented by a hierarchical arrangement based upon the distribution 
of the three gunas Now it would certainly be incorrect to draw 
more far-reaching conclusions from the characterization of the hu¬ 
man race as “uniform” {ekavidha) Yet, it should be noted that no 
matter what other assumptions may have been made about the sub¬ 
divisions of the human race, these were not elevated to the rank of 
primary cosmological and biological relevance (as occurs in the of¬ 
ten-cited Rgveda hymn X 90 and m the numerous texts which con¬ 
cur with this) The view of man in his unity and distinction, which 
tended to recede in later Indian thought still appeared to possess a 
certain self-evident validity within the natural philosophv of the 
Sdmkhyakdnka 

In this context, it is interesting to consider some of the various 
ways in which commentators have reacted to this passage in the 
richest and possibly oldest available commentary, the anonymous 
Yuktidipika, the word ekavidha is explicated through the comment 
that there are no subspecies (jatyantardnupapatteh) * But the Matha- 
ravrtti and the Samkhyasaptativrtti (which has recently been published 
and which has obvious affinities with the Mdtharavi tti) limit them¬ 
selves to the statement that the human race (which the vei se charac¬ 
terizes as uniform) reaches from the brahmin to the candala on the 
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basis of the equality of characteristics ( linga ), 1 e , primarily their vi¬ 
sual appearance 43 Vacaspati’s remark that this characterization of 
the human race as uniform simply disregards the subdivisions into 
subspecies, brahmins, etc is an obvious attempt to temper its tone 44 

In any case, one can hardly speak of any explicit social refer¬ 
ence m the classical Samkhya, nor do we find any explicit applica¬ 
tions of the three guna to the theory of caste The situation is differ¬ 
ent in pre- and post-classical Samkhya, as well as m other texts— 
both older and more recent—that are either directly or indirectly 
related to the Samkhya 

In this context, much, and much that is controversial, has been 
said about the most famous of those early texts that utilized Sam¬ 
khya concepts, the Bhagavadglta Let us present a few basic obser¬ 
vations which are directly relevant to our topic ✓ 

Referring to passages such as IV, 13, 45 which state that the insti¬ 
tution of the four varnas follows the distribution of the gunas and 
“works” ( karman) and speaking of the role of the guna theory in the 
Bhagavadglta in general, modem Hinduism has often advanced the 
thesis that the hereditary view of the caste system has here given 
way to an ethical or characterological view S Radhaknshnan, who 
tends to draw parallels between the Bhagavadglta and the Buddhist 
Dhammapada with respect to other questions as well, has been an 
emphatic spokesmen for this view Here, the concept of svadharma 
appears to provide additional support for this ethicizing interpreta¬ 
tion 46 

It is very symptomatic of the literary character and the histori¬ 
cal role of the Bhagavadglta that this work has also been subjected 
to completely opposite interpretations That is, it has also been cited 
as an authoritative document which provides support for the tradi¬ 
tional hereditary explication of the four varnas Such modem tra- 
ditonalist pandits as Vasudeva Sastnn Abhyankara and Dur- 
gaprasada Dviveda have cited the passages in the Bhagavadglta 
that deal with svadharma, etc , as evidence for the hereditary view 
and against the ethicizing corruption of the caste concept, for they 
assume that hereditary caste membership and the social roles tradi¬ 
tionally ascribed to the castes also correspond to the true and meta¬ 
physical being of the individuals concerned 47 Of course, the Bhaga¬ 
vadglta is distinguished by its avoidance of categorical and exclusive 
statements and its general tendency towards reconciliation, syn- 
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thesis, and ambivalence For this reason, we should not expect it to 
explicitly play off the various meanings or aspects of the varna con¬ 
cept or claim exclusive validity for one meaning or one aspect At 
the same time, it is clear that the fundamental hereditary meaning 
of caste membership remains unquestioned, and is m fact defended 
m a subde, conciliatory, and very accommodating manner against the 
ethicizing meaning represented by Buddhism, m the opening chap¬ 
ters, the mixing of the castes ( vamasamkara ) is repeatedly referred 
to as a threatening phenomenon 48 Classifications made on the basis 
of ethical or characterological criteria appear alongside of and 
within the biological and hereditary arrangement of the castes with¬ 
out replacing or even endangering it 41 Here, it is obvious that we 
can no longer speak of any naive and unreflected coexistence 
among the meanings and aspects such as may be found m the older 
texts, and especially those dating from the pre-Buddhist period 
The ethical and biological/hereditary aspects overlap and merge, al¬ 
beit in a manner that clearly presupposes the confrontation between 
the meanings which the Buddhists brought about The concept of 
svadharma (l e , the duties that result for a person from his position 
m life) appears to allow a great deal of room for the ethical aspect 
while simultaneously securing and stabilizing the traditional, heredi¬ 
tary structure as the very context and foundation for ethical valua¬ 
tion, according to the doctrine of rebirth and retributive causality 
( samsdra, karman, etc), the caste rank results from previous exis¬ 
tences and does not necessarily reflect one’s current moral achieve¬ 
ments The “distribution of the gunas and the works” (gunakarmavi - 
bhaga) referred to m the above-cited passage IV, 13 is doubtlessly to 
be understood within the context of the doctrine of samsara 50 

7 . The manner m which the term karman was applied to the 
four castes is revealmgly ambivalent while “works” m the sense of 
ethically relevant behavior ( acara ) are ascribed to the two higher 
vamas ( brahmana, ksatnya ), “works” m the sense of types of liveli¬ 
hood or employment are associated with the two lower vamas 
{vaiiya, Sudra) 51 The reasons behind this practice are easy to under¬ 
stand since ancient times, the status of the brahmin, and to a lesser 
extent that of the ksatnya, has been associated with such charac- 
tenstic virtues as wisdom, honesty, and self-discipline These values 
were reserved for the higher castes, and could not also be assigned 
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to the lower castes as their appropriate norms (svadharma), for these 
lower castes, especially the sudras, were associated with such eth¬ 
ically negative attributes as an impure way of life, licentiousness, 
and dullness—attribute? hardly suitable to be assigned or recom¬ 
mended as norms or duties Accordingly, the only alternative was to 
refer to the means of occupation—whose faithful fulfillment could 
open up the dimension of “ethical” values—to give meaning to the 
concept of svadharma for the lower castes For this reason, while a 
sudra could indeed be a “good” sudra, his caste-bound achieve¬ 
ments could not help him to attain the peculiar ethical potential that 
belongs (1 e , is “innate”) to the brahmin ( brahmakarma svabhavajam, 
XVIII, 42) 

A clear paraphrase of this point of view may be found m the 
rhetorical question posed by a nineteenth century pandit, “Soobajee 
Bapoo,” who asked whether a mule, no matter how hardworking he 
is (1 e , who performs his functions as a mule as perfectly as he can) 
can ever become a horse S2 

It is remarkable that the central statements made in the Bhaga- 
vadglta about the svadharma were also utilized in the law book of 
Manu “ Moreover, Manu also made use of the guna theory m order 
to lend a metaphysical and cosmological emphasis to his hierarchical 
classification of all living beings This is a “mixed hierarchy” like 
those so typical in the “presystematic” texts Manu introduces us to 
the following beings, arranged m an ascending order determined by 
the relative distribution of the three gunas- sattva, rajas, and tamas M 
Plants ( sthavara), worms ( krmi ), turdes, sudras, barbarians ( mleccha ), 
lions, birds, hypocrites (ddmbkikah pumsah), and piAaca demons are 
dominated chiefly by tamas, wrestlers (malla), actors (nata), ksatnyas, 
great debaters ( vadayuddhapradhana ), and gandharvas are domi¬ 
nated chiefly by rajas, ascetics (yati), certain brahmins (vipra), stars 
{naksatra), rsi, deva, Brahma, dharma, the mahan (1 e , the cosmic bud- 
dhi, “knowledge”), and even avyakta (1 e, non-manifested “nature” 
itself) are dominated chiefly by sattva Manu’s list clearly inter¬ 
mingles a number of aspects and criteria, his categories are partly 
ethical, characterological, mythological, biological/cosmological, or 
refer to occupation Within the sphere of human existence, the four 
varnas are not considered as a comprehensive and exclusive princi¬ 
ple of classification and subordination (the vaiSya are not mentioned 
at all) And Manu simply ignores the fact that much overlapping 
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and blending occurs in his list (this “overlapping of the genera,” 
jatisamkara m the logical sense, was meticulously avoided by the later 
systematic philosophers) 

There are a number of other examples in which the four 
varnas appear within comprehensive hierarchies and evolutionary 
series, for instance m the Mahabharata or m the Brahmanas (specif¬ 
ically m the “table of creation” used in the agmcayana ritual and first 
quoted by A Weber) ** The question whether the vama system was 
originally included m these hierarchies or added at a later time shall 
not be dealt with here The passage from the Sukanuprasna chapter 
of the Mahabharata, which, m a senes of progressive dichotomies 
leads from basic biological categories to the concept of the true 
brahmin who knows brahman, is on a different conceptual level and 
reminiscent of the diheretic procedure found m Plato’s Sophist and 
Pohticus “ Enumerations that proceed from biological or essentially 
cosmological categones to ethical concepts, eventually culminating 
in the concept of the true brahmin as the genuine sage or the true 
knower of the Veda, have a tradition that may be traced from the 
Satapathabrahmana to numerous more recent texts 57 

Returning now to our subject of how the guna theory has been 
utilized to explicate the vama system} it remains to be noted that the 
three gunas were not only applied within a context of general and 
comprehensive hierarchies, but also particularly and individually to 
the four varnas, sometimes m conjunction with the doctrine of caste 
colors** Here, of course, difficulties, or mconvemence at the very 
least, arose from the fact that a threefold schema was being used to 
explicate and justify a group of four and that, quite generally, at¬ 
tempts were being made to link two schemas which originated from 
independent (and m fact divergent) sources 59 

One seemingly obvious solution to this conflict, yet one which 
was nevertheless surprising within the Indian context, was prof¬ 
fered by the Anugtta m the Mahabharata, it applies the gunas to just 
three varnas, assigning tamos to the Sudra, rajas to the ksatnya, and 
sattva, the highest guna, to the brahmin, the vaiSya has no part in 
this process 60 Now it would certainly be wrong to expect that a de¬ 
rivative text such as the AnugUd would critically and autonomously 
apply philosophical and cosmological concepts to social conventions, 
and thus attempt a critical reconstruction and reform of the vama 
system along the lines suggested by the metaphysics of the gunas. 
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and many other passages leave no doubt that the Anugita never seri¬ 
ously calls the number of the four vamas into question 61 

Other authors have used other means in their attempts to rec¬ 
oncile that discrepancy .'which the Anugita clearly avoids through 
mere omission Often, the vaisya was endowed with a combination 
of rajas and tamas and the other vamas with “pure” gunas 62 Durga- 
prasada Dviveda, whom we have already mentioned, proceded m a 
somewhat different fashion, and further elevated the position of the 
brahmin In his view, the brahmm is defined through sattva alone, 
the ksatnya through rajas and sattva, the vaisya through rajas and 
tamas, and the sudra through tamas alone or through tamas and 
rajas 63 

P T Raju’s attempt to depict Plato’s threefold psychological 
and social scheme of Xoyicmxov, fhipds, and bn-ifhipta as an anal¬ 
ogy to such applications of the three gunas is not convincing 64 In¬ 
stead, it underscores a fundamental difference For Plato develops a 
comprehensive rational construction that considers social and politi¬ 
cal questions in a manner that deliberately distances itself from exist¬ 
ing conventions, among the guna theorists, on the other hand, we 
find a cosmological scheme being coordinated with a social order 
that was considered to be as natural as the cosmos itself There is no 
contrast here between a “natural” and a “positive” or merely con¬ 
ventional order The guna theory was not used to question or criti¬ 
cize the varna system To be sure, the concepts sattva, rajas, and 
tamas do serve to recall the ethical and characterological aspects of 
the varna system as opposed to its hereditary connotations, and in 
fact, modern authors have often used these concepts to explicate 
the four principal castes in the sense of psychological and physi¬ 
ological types 65 Yet no criteria were developed for empirically de¬ 
termining and unambiguously distinguishing among these types 
and, therewith, for a practically feasible division of society indepen¬ 
dent of the hereditary order, and the readiness for alternatives of¬ 
ten remained verbal Even S Radhaknshnan, one of the most per¬ 
suasive spokesmen for an interpretation of the four varnas based 
upon character and vocation and not upon hereditary group mem¬ 
bership, admitted “Since we cannot determine in each individual 
case what the aptitudes of the individuals are, heredity and training 
are used to fix the calling ’ ,66 When viewed against this background, 
the position of such a traditional scholar as Durgaprasada Dviveda 
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appears more consistent he considers the application of the three 
gunas to be merely another way of specifying what is by definition 
implied m the hereditary membership m a caste, and such heredi¬ 
tary membership alone is able to provide reliable testimony about 
the true, metaphysical, gumc disposition of a person, which is never 
really accessible to independent, empirically oriented criticism or 
verification &7 


Castes as Real Universals 

8 Another philosophical device that has been drawn upon m 
interpreting and discussing the caste system is the realistic concept 
of universals (samanya, jati) While this did not achieve the popu¬ 
larity of the doctrine of the three gunas, its many metaphysical, lin¬ 
guistic, and epistemological ramifications assured it a greater impor¬ 
tance in the philosophical discussions of the classical period The 
theory of real universals received its most distinctive treatment m 
the Nyaya and Vaisesika, and in this version, it became a classical 
target for Buddhist criticism Yet it also played a very notable role 
m the Mlmamsa, m particular with respect to the present topic Be¬ 
fore we take up the manner in which the concept of samanya was 
applied to the theory of castes, it seems appropriate to make a few 
remarks about its peculiar systematic role within the Vaisesika and 
on its historical role during the classical period r 

Most probably m connection with linguistic considerations and 
initially in a more or less undifferentiated manner, the realistic con¬ 
cept of samanya or jati was at first concerned with the problem of the 
one-m-many, of what particular entities may have m common, of 
the identical and enduring meaning of words That which is com¬ 
mon and universal is one, indivisible, subject to no change or decay, 
yet inherent m many changing individuals However, the develop¬ 
ment of thought about this topic soon led to a distinction between 
what were considered to be real universals and other, merely acci¬ 
dental, “additional qualities” (upadht) While this does not amount to 
an equivalence of the concepts of samanya and jati with the Western 
concept of essence, they nevertheless served to demarcate what was 
substantial and constitutive from accidental attributes and merely 
temporal ahd extrinsic functions In this sense, the actual samanya 
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is that which makes a concrete individual thing what it is a horse 
(, asva ) is what it is insofar as “horseness” ( asvatva ) is inherent m it, 
while a cow is what it is insofar as “cowness” (gotva ) is inherent m it 
On the other hand, “cookness” (pacakatva) is merely an “additional 
quality,” but not a real type and factor of identity The samanyas 
thus signify structures of the universe, biological species, and other 
basic forms within the real, empirical world that remain unaffected 
by the periodic destructions of the world and always reappear at the 
beginning of a new epoch For this reason, and m the face of the 
ancient cosmological associations of the varna doctrine, it would 
seem natural that the four castes were also viewed m the sense of 
such invariable prototypes 

Yet the old Vaisesika and Nyaya texts did not portray the four 
varnas as universals To be sure, the caste hierarchy, both in itself 
and as an integral component of dharma, was unambiguously and 
unequivocally accepted In his mythical/philosophical description of 
the regeneration of the world after its disintegration into atoms at 
the beginning of a new epoch, Prasastapada makes it clear that he 
attributes a cosmological status to the system of the four varnas 
And in fact, he does this with much greater decisiveness than the 
classical Samkhya He even includes a clear allusion to the Pur- 
usasukta, although in contrast to the Rgveda, he does not speak of 
an original cosmogonic act, but rather of a recurrent event At the 
beginning of each new world period, souls ( atman) are assigned to 
these social archetypes, as well as to other forms of life, in accor¬ 
dance with their unredeemed karma from the preceding world pe- 
nod 68 

In Nyaya and Vaisesika texts from the ninth and tenth centu- 
nes, we find that the interpretation and discussion of the varna the¬ 
ory within the context of the doctrine of universals had become a 
familiar and common theme Here as well, the epistemological ori¬ 
entation which prevailed m the discussions of this period is in the 
foreground, that is, the discussions primarily revolve around ques¬ 
tions as to how, within the context of the doctrine of the means of 
knowledge (pramana ), each of the varnas may be safely recognized 
as such and distinguished from one another and how the view that 
the castes are determined by real universals may be epis¬ 
temologically justified Since the VaiSesika and subsequently the 
Nyaya claimed that the universals (sdmdnya) are demonstrable m 
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perception as the data of “mere intuition” ( alocanamatra, rur- 
inkalpakapratyaksa) , the question of perception also had to be posed 
with respect to caste universals And when countering objections 
from the Buddhists and others, it was essential to consider the rela¬ 
tion between direct perception and that indirect knowledge which 
was acquired through “instruction” ( upadesa ) and genealogical tradi¬ 
tion 


9 . In his Nyayamanjari (mnth century), Jayantabhatta notes 
that a person initially requires “instruction” and genealogical knowl¬ 
edge if he is to be able to ascertain the caste membership of a partic¬ 
ular individual—at the very least, one has to have learned the 
meanings of the corresponding words Afterwords, however, one 
merely has to use one’s perceptual abilities in order to identify a 
person as a member of a particular caste The fact that learning is 
the prerequisite of this act does not, as he emphasizes, call into 
question the results of perception as such Must not a person sim¬ 
ilarly first be instructed about the meaning of the word “cow” 
before he is able to identify a cow as such’ According to this line of 
reasoning, linguistic instruction is merely the external preparation 
for a perceptual act, a preparation that does not m any way detract 
from the validity of the results of that act just as that which a per¬ 
son perceives after he has reached the top of a mountain does not 
lose-its status as content of perception (merely because it requires 
such preparation) 69 While Jayanta does mention another position, 
namely, that a brahmin can be identified merely on the basis of his 
distinguished appearance even without prior genealogical instruc¬ 
tion, he does not seem to concur with this view 70 

In a later section of his Nyayamanjari, Jayanta resumes the dis¬ 
cussion of the perceptibility of “caste universals,” and once again, he 
cites the simile of the view from the mountain, which he has obvi¬ 
ously borrowed from Rumania’s Tantravarttika 71 

The fact that the perception of a brahmin, as opposed to the 
seeing of a cow, does not presuppose a one-time learning alone but 
also a genealogical inquiry that must be made for each case, was not 
considered a difficulty to be taken senously On this point, the 
Vaisesika commentator Sndhara (tenth century) was even more ex¬ 
plicit While admitting that the “brahmmness” (brahmanatva) of a 
brahmin iS not perceived as easily and directly as the “cowness” 
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(gotva ) of a cow, he considers the difference merely one of degree 
By being taught about the ancestry of a person, we learn to see him 
in the correct way, yet this does not detract from the authenticity of 
such seeing 72 Similarly, in order to be able to distinguish between 
the classes or “castes” of precious gems, one must have previously 
acquired a certain expertise in this field 7S Srldhara’ epistemological 
confidence was not shaken by the critics who pointed out that the 
possible marital unreliability of brahmin women could endanger the 
legitimate descent of the offspring and the authenticity of the uni¬ 
versal “brahminness ” 74 

The notion of real “caste umversals” is generally taken for 
granted by later Vaisesika commentators, although it is not an ex¬ 
tensively debated topic in their works An anonymous commentary 
on the Vaisesikasutra which was written some time after Udayana, 
possibly around 1200, resolutely dismisses all arguments against the 
real existence and perceptibility of a universal brahmanatva, and it 
concludes “This is not so, since (the universal brahminness) is, in¬ 
deed, established through sense perception expressed m (the recur¬ 
rent observation) ‘this is a brahmin, this (too) is a brahmin ’ Other¬ 
wise, such umversals as cowness would also be eliminated” (ton na, 
brahmano ’yam brdhmano 5 yam iti pratyaksad eva tatsiddheh anyatha go- 
tvader apt vilayat ) 75 

As could be expected, the Buddhist philosophers took up posi¬ 
tions against these arguments of the adherents of the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika Examples of this may be found m Santaraksita’s Tat- 
tvasamgraha, KamalasTla’s accompanying commentary Tattvasamgra- 
hapanjiha , 76 and the extensive linguistic and epistemological discus¬ 
sions m Prajnakaragupta’s Prarndnavarttikabhasya (also known as the 
Varttikalankara ) 77 Prajnakaragupta in particular discusses the rela¬ 
tionship between “instruction” ( upadesa ) and perception (pratyaksa ) 
that was also dealt with by Jayanta and Srldhara In his /lew, how¬ 
ever, no matter how this relationship is interpreted, there is no way 
to determine the reality and genuineness of caste umversals, and 
especially of brahminness In addition to these epistemological and 
“critenological” questions, basic problems of definition associated 
with the doctrine of the four varnas are repeatedly touched upon 78 

10 . In general, the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophers did not 
consider the defense and analysis of the varna system to be their 
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mam task The majority of the texts simply take it for granted, and 
they do not discuss it explicitly Those that do typically limit them¬ 
selves to a few brief remarks or allusions 79 Quite obviously, this 
topic is not really intrinsic to the Nyaya and Vaisesika The situation 
was different m the Mlmamsa, a system whose apologetic motivation 
is straightforward and which, as a whole, represents an attempt to 
develop a comprehensive explanation and defense of the Vedic 
dharma It was especially Rumania (seventh century), the leading 
philosophical systematizer of the Mlmamsa, who appropriated the 
concept of umversals as an apologetic device for discussing the sub¬ 
ject of caste In contrast, the second major school of the Mlmamsa, 
which follows Rumania’s rival Prabhakara, developed some exempl¬ 
ary arguments for criticizing such applications of the concept of 
umversals Srldhara’s discussion seems to be inspired by and based 
upon the positive as well as negative arguments produced by these 
two schools of Mlmamsa The passage from the Nyayakandali dis¬ 
cussed earlier does not go m any significant way beyond those ideas 
and arguments we find in the works of Rumania on the one hand 
and in a representative text of the Prabhakara school, §a- 
likanathamisra’s Prakaranapancika , on the other 80 

In a number of passages in Rumania’s main works, l e the Slo - 
kavarttika and the Tantravarttika, it is either explicitly stated or im¬ 
plicitly assumed that the four varnas are determined by real univer¬ 
sal and thus “ontologicaliy’ different from one another, and that 
caste membership is metaphysically prior to all ethical, occupational 
and characterological criteria In the reification and hypostatization 
of the umversals (jdti, samanya), Rumania does not go as far as the 
classical Vaisesika, his umversals occur in rebus and are related to 
their substrates m an ldentity-m-difference relationship Neverthe¬ 
less, they are real, eternal prototypes Rumania’s predecessors, m 
particular Sahara and the so-called Vrttikara, introduced the topic 
of umversals under the title akrti, “form,” “shape ” According to 
Sahara’s testimony m his commentary on Mimamsasutra I, 1,5, the 
Vrttikara taught that such “forms” are directly perceived ( pratyaksa ), 
not inferred (sadhya) The Nyaya, on the other hand, distinguished 
between akrti and jdti According to Gautama’s Nyayasutra II, 2, 
65(68), the “form” or “shape” manifests the universal and its char¬ 
acteristic marks ( dkrtir jdtihngdkhya) Both of these positions imply 
difficulties, as far as the identification of “caste umversals” is con- 
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cerned Are there any distinctive visible forms (akrti, akara) or con¬ 
figurations (samsthana) that could support the assumption that dif¬ 
ferent universal, real generic properties, inhere m the brahmins 
and ksatnyas^ Obviously, they do not differ from each other in the 
same conspicuous manner m which a horse differs from an ele¬ 
phant This is an observation which was sufficiently familiar to the 
opponents of the vama system 81 

In his commentary on Nyayasutra and Nydyabhasya II, 2, 65(68), 
Uddyotakara notes that not all universals are indicated by “forms” 
(na punah sarva jatvr akrtyd lingyate) Rumania goes further than this 
He claims that the Mlmamsa concept of akrti, since it is used as a 
syndnym of jdfi or samdnya, l e as general term for “universal,” has 
no connotation of “form,” “shape” or “configuration” at all 82 Both 
in the Akrtivada of the Slokavarttika and m the Akrtyadhikarana of the 
Tantravarttika, he argues vigorously for the conceptual dissociation 
of “form”/“shape” and “universal” This has obvious and significant 
implications for his theory of caste universals 

In the Tantravarttika, Rumania remarks somewhat casually that 
the brahmins and the other castes have heads, hands, etc , that are 
quite similar in shape, and that they are usually the object of non- 
discnmmating perception, nevertheless, the caste distinctions can be 
ascertained on the basis of memories concerning the lineage of the 
parents 88 In the Slokavarttika, he states that different types of crite¬ 
ria may serve to identify real generic properties and the distinctive 
classes to which they belong, for instance color in the case of gold 
and copper, smell and taste m the case of sesame oil and melted 
butter, the shape in the case of a pot, and birth or descent (yom ) in 
the case of the brahmin and the other castes All this does not affect 
Rumania’s basic premise that ultimately the universals or generic 
properties themselves should be perceptible, reliance on these crite¬ 
ria is just the manner of accomplishing such perception 84 Vacaspati 
adopts this argumentation for his Nyayavarttikatatparyatika, while 
commenting on Nyayasutra II, 2, 65(68) and on Uddyotakara’s re¬ 
mark that not all universals are indicated by forms, Vacaspati, too, 
insists that universals such as brahminness are to be manifested by 
one’s lineage ( brahmanatvadijatis tu yonivyangya) Of course, unlike 
the other cntena, the cntenon “descent” involves genealogical in¬ 
formation and recollection Rumania does not deny this, but m his 
view, it is no fundamental difference It simply means that the iden- 
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tification of caste umversals is less direct and requires more prepa¬ 
ration than that of other umversals 

11 The passage most significant for our topic may be found 
at the beginning of the Tantravarttika (on Sutra I, 2, 2) In his typ¬ 
ically free and independent matter, Rumania discusses an opposing 
opinion ( purvapaksa ) which is presented in the Mimamsasutra and 
the corresponding commentary of Sahara This concerns the view 
that the arthavada passages of the Vedas are irrelevant and devoid 
of authority One of the reasons for this given by the purvapakstn is 
that the arthavada passages and other passages evidently contradict 
the results of perception One of the examples given by Sahara is 
the following Vedic sentence “We do not know whether we are 
brahmins or non-brahmins ” 85 The assumption behind the use of 
this example is that such a statement (ignoring its incompatibility 
with other passages) contradicts the knowledge of the difference be¬ 
tween brahmins and non-brahmins thatss generally familiar in daily 
life For Rumania, this remark provides a starting point for a dis¬ 
course on the “ontological” status and the recognizability of the four 
varnas Here, more than defending the meaning and the authority 
of the Brahmana passage cited by Sahara against those who would 
simply deny or doubt the caste theory, he defends it against those 
among its adherents who have a naive and unclanfied understand¬ 
ing of the varna concept, and who depend too greatly upon exter¬ 
nal features of behavior or visual appearance for identifying the 
castes On this occasion, Rumania demonstrates his thorough grasp 
of the definitional and epistemological problems associated with the 
subject as well as his recognition of the difficulties of genealogical 
derivation, for he actually stresses precisely these problems and dif¬ 
ficulties, thereby lending further weight to his claim that it is quite 
possible to defend m an age of increased criticism and rational ar¬ 
gumentation both the dharma and the varna system that is inte¬ 
grated therein In developing his arguments m this section, 
Rumania abstains from any clear or direct attack upon an opposing 
viewpoint that is clearly marked as such Instead, he presents a kind 
of dialogue in which he gradually articulates and clarifies his own 
position 86 It is important to remember that here Rumania is com¬ 
menting upon a purvapaksa passage—although he goes far beyond 
the starting point offered by Sahara, for he does not merely para- 
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phrase the purvapaksa, but also appends his own critical opinion 
thereto In order to fully understand this discussion, one other 
point must be considered as well the philosophical Mimamsa was 
concerned with securing the authoritativeness of the Vedic revela¬ 
tion and the sacred tradition ( srutz, sdstra, agama) within the frame¬ 
work provided by the doctrine of the means of knowledge ( pra - 
mdnd ), in other words, the intention was to place the Veda alongside 
of the other means of knowledge (perception, inference etc) as a 
source of knowledge in its own right capable of conveying contents 
which would otherwise be inaccessible 87 The problem of the four 
varnas should also be seen m this light to what extent are they 
objects of the Vedic revelation, and to what extent are they acces¬ 
sible to and demonstrable through the worldly means of knowledge 
and normal human experience ( lokaprasiddha )? Rumania’s position 
is carefully considered while arguing that the varnas are essentially 
accessible to the domain of worldly knowledge, he adds that the 
sruti nevertheless retains a helpful and important role for discover¬ 
ing their true nature 88 According to his commentators as well as his 
opponents, Rumania took it for granted that the four varnas are 
determined by real umversals No special emphasis was laid upon 
this assumption 

Rumania begins with the thesis that the castes may be demon¬ 
strated through normal human knowledge What is the nature of 
this knowledge^ Is it sensory perception? Is it really possible to ar¬ 
gue that the class membership of a brahmin (l e , his determination 
by means of the universal “brahminness”) can be ascertained 
through sensory perception in the same manner as the -class mem¬ 
bership of a tree (i e , its determination by means of the* universal 
treeness p In the case of the brahmin, of course, we must first be 
told the facts of his ancestry Yet in order to be able to identify a 
tree as such, must v\e not first be told about the meaning of the 
word tree as well?"’ Rumania himself states explicitly that these 
two examples diffei in more than just one respect In the case of the 
tree, we have the impression of an entity that may be distinguished 
and identified on the basis of certain features of appearance that 
are independent of any knowledge of the appropriate word Yet 
since such external features as conduct or occupation are unreliable 
because there is no w r ay to be certain that a member of a particular 
caste will adhere to the duties he has been assigned, the same does 
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not hold true m the case of the brahmin 91 According to the doctrine 
which Rumania develops m the Slokavarttika, however, external fea¬ 
tures such as these are not the only means for determining univer- 
sals A knowledge of genealogical relationships may also serve this 
purpose This argument, in turn, leads into the problem of the pos¬ 
sible unfaithfulness of brahmin women At first, Rumania simply 
states that one should not argue against a rule by citing its excep¬ 
tions Yet he does not fail to add that extramantal liaisons with men 
from the same standing are not problematic, and that the Smrti has 
reliable rules available for cases of actual bastardization as well as 
rules for reassigning a lineage to a “pure” caste after a number of 
generations 

Yet none of these arguments are really able to call the existence 
and recogmzability of the castes into question, using a simile which 
(as we have noted earlier) will appear again in Jayanta’s Nyayaman- 
jari, Rumania states that that which is perceived after one has 
reached the top of a mountain does not lose its perceptual character 
as a result 92 His commentator Somesvara adds the general observa¬ 
tion that non-perceivability does not result from the fact that some¬ 
thing is difficult to apprehend The difference between a male and 
a female Rokila (a type of Indian cuckoo) only gradually enters into 
the realm of perception, and so is it with the differences between 
the castes as well it becomes possible to perceive these differences 
because we are initially aided by a genealogical knowledge based 
upon memory and uninterrupted tradition 95 Elsewhere, Rumania 
compares the identification and distinction of castes with the distinc¬ 
tion of correct and incorrect Sanskrit words In both cases, tradi¬ 
tion, recollection, and learning are necessary before the appropriate 
determinations can be made through simple acts of perception 
Rnowmg how to distinguish castes is like mastenng the Sansknt lan¬ 
guage 94 The assumption is that, just as in the case of the expert 
gemmologist, the process requires a certain noncommumcable ex¬ 
pertise or initiation 

12 Several key remarks follow According to Rumania, the 
alleged or real contradiction between the Vedic statement quoted by 
Sahara and the results of percepuon, which provides the starting 
point for the entire discussion, is pertinent to those who wish to 
derive brahmmness, etc from behavior In his opinion, however, 
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there is no justification for deriving caste distinctions from behav¬ 
ior Instead, we have to assume that the brahmins etc are already 
established in their identity, for only on this basis can the behavioral 
norms to which they are subject be applied to them 95 If their 
brahminness was a consequence of their behavior, then a vicious 
circle would result, it would be possible that the behavior of a per¬ 
son would render him a brahmin at one moment and a sudra at the 
next, provided that he was not (reflecting the fact that some actions 
are ambivalent) both at the same time In Rumania’s view, reducing 
the castes to the status of temporary and ambivalent functions and 
behaviors would be destructive as well as absurd The Vedic provi¬ 
sions concerning a particular caste could not be applied, and stable 
social and religious rules would be impossible Only when a person 
is a brahmin, a ksatnya, etc, can he be told what his duties are as 
such Someone is a brahmin only to the extent that the universal 
brahmanatva is inherent m him Such an essential property cannot be 
added later, its acquisition must coincide with the event of entenng 
into existence, 1 e , with birth itself Brahminness cannot be reduced 
to an aggregation of virtues, such as asceticism, nor can it be re¬ 
duced to any disposition that arises as a result of such virtuous be¬ 
havior, and it cannot be manifested thereby 96 A brahmin’s identity, 
like that of the member of any other caste, is rooted m his ancestry 
For this reason, any knowledge of this identity must be founded 
upon genealogical relationships, although it may (ideally) also be 
attained through perception In this way, Rumania ruled out the 
possibility of an ethicizing reinterpretation or reduction of the four 
varnas as well as all caste mobility Nothing on earth can affect one’s 
caste membership, for this has a status of metaphysical stability 97 It 
remains inaccessible to merely extrinsic criteria yet is not completely 
cut off from the domain of perception and argumentation Ruma¬ 
nia’s interpretation and defense of the four varnas conforms exem- 
planly with his program of defending the tradition of the Veda (l e , 
pnmanly the Brahmanas) in an age of cntical reflection and discus¬ 
sion while simultaneously saving it from the grip of autonomous 
rationality Here again, we find a philosophy of the Vedic dharma 
that has produced its own complex and subtle epistemology and 
whose apologetic and restorative aims are nevertheless easily recog¬ 
nizable 

Rumania’s discussion m the Tantravarttika suggests that he was 
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already m a position to look back upon a tradition of philosophical 
discussions which had considered this subject from a number of 
perspectives An epistemological discussion about different ways to 
grasp the “umversals” or ‘forms” (<akrii ) can be found as early as 
Patanjalfs Mahabhasya , and this work in turn makes reference to still 
older sources Patahjali also notes that jdti is that which is obtained 
by birth ( jananena yd prapyate, sa jatih) w Later commentators have 
found in Patanjalfs work explicit references to the problem of the 
relationship between direct perception and verbal instruction (upa~ 
desa) 99 By this time, the terminological coincidence between jati as 
“caste” and as “genus” or ‘ universal was obviously quite familiar, 
and the conceptual association of 4 umversals 1 and 4 castes” should 
have been a natural step There is, indeed, evidence that this con¬ 
nection had been made long before Rumania s time Our most im¬ 
portant source is Bhartrhari (ca A D 500), who is in turn indebted 
to Pantanjali and other older authorities In general, Bhartrharfs 
work has been of great importance for Rumania 

Bhartrhari discusses the status of the brahmana in several sec¬ 
tions of his Vakyapadvya , for instance m the Vrttisamiddesa of the 
third Kanda, which resumes and expands Patanjalfs explication of 
the tevnfhbrdhmana m In the Jatisamuddesa, brahmanatva appears re¬ 
peatedly as a familiar example of a “universal” (jati) 101 To be sure, 
Bhartrharfs understanding of umversals is different from the static 
realism of the Vaisesika, for him, they are potentialities or powers 
(sakti) of the dynamic “word-brahman” (sabdabrahman) Nevertheless, 
it was easy for Rumania to combine this with his own adaptation of 
the Vaisesika theory of umversals There are various other, more 
specific references in the Vakyapadvya Just as Sridhara centunes 
later, Bhartrhari mentions those experts who can identify precious 
stones or metals They, too, exemplify the refinement of perception 
through training and practice In the same verse, he states that su¬ 
perhuman beings (asmadvisista) can perceive umversals directly by 
means of all sense organs 102 In his long and remarkable commen¬ 
tary on this verse, Helaraja refers specifically to the perception of 
“caste umversals” and claims that 4 something analogous to the dew¬ 
lap,” i e to the criterion of the universal ‘cowness” (gotva ), must 
exist (and be accessible to superhuman perception) as far as 
“brahmmness” (brahmanatva) etc , are concerned, although it may 
be utterly imperceptible for us im The idea of a superhuman aware- 
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ness of caste umversals which does not depend on recollection and 
instruction ( smrti , upadesa) has become a familiar assumption in 
theistic circles We find it, for instance, in the Sesvaramimamsd of 
Ramanuja’s follower Venkatanatha (1 e , Vedantadesika, fourteenth 
century) 104 

This notwithstanding, Rumania appears to have been the first 
to give this “application” its radical and explicit character and to 
combine it with a comprehensive philosophical defense of the VediC 
dharma And in his assertion that brahminness does not issue from 
an aggregation of ascetism or other properties, he also appears to 
allude to the passage in the ’Mahdbhasya which, as we saw earlier, 
refers to a verse of unknown origin that deals with precisely this 
question of “aggregation” (samudaya) —admittedly in a manner 
which Rumania was no longer able to accept 105 In any case, it may 
be said that to a large degree, Rumania’s discussion became the 
starting point for the subsequent debate not only in MImamsa, but 
also in Nyaya and Vaisesika 

13. In general, Rumania introduces numerous methodologi¬ 
cal and philosophical innovations m his endeavor to restore the al¬ 
legedly onginal sense of the Vedic dharma and to defend it against 
innovations, he may, indeed, be considered as one of the most inde¬ 
pendent thinkers of the classical tradition His relationship to 
Sahara is known to have been much freer than that of his great rival 
Prabhakara, whose own traditionalism frequently had radical and 
“innovative” consequences as well and whose own attempts to artic¬ 
ulate the Vedic tradition m the medium of classical philosophy of¬ 
fers a revealing counterpart to Rumania’s technique The ways in 
which he approached the question of caste provides us with a good 
example to illustrate this 

The school of the Prabhakaras, known to us pnmanly through 
its presentation by Salikanathamisra, attempted to develop a de¬ 
fense of the varnairamadharma which did not depend upon Ruma¬ 
nia’s interpretation of the four principal castes as real umversals in 
their view, the existence of genealogical relationships and the tradi¬ 
tional knowledge of these sufficed to make the Vedic rules applic¬ 
able They saw no reason to seek recourse in questionable philo¬ 
sophical constructions There are no human groups which are de¬ 
termined by and distinguishable through real umversals, in fact, 
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there are no real umversals at all below the samanya or jati of “hu¬ 
manness” ( purusatva ), that corresponds to the one essential form 
(<akara) shared by men and women, brahmins and sudras There is 
no determinable “form” nor anything like it that can serve as a sign 
of the generic differentiation between the brahmm and the ksatnya 
In contrast to the Bhattamlmamsa school founded by Rumania, the 
Prabhakara school did not abandon the premise that “form” and 
visible similanty are essential features of genuine umversals 107 In 
Salikanatha’s opinion, no practice, preparation, or instruction could 
help one further since there is no real universal “brahminness,” it 
cannot be manifested as a datum of perception He dismisses 
Rumania’s argument that a person’s experience in the domain of 
smell will eventually aid him to visually grasp the difference be¬ 
tween melted butter and sesame oil, arguing that this amounts to a 
mere manipulation of the concept of perception, m reality, we are 
dealing with an implicit inference 108 

The alleged caste umversals are nothing but “additional quali¬ 
fications” (upadhi ), i e , extnnsic roles and functions which are ad¬ 
mittedly sanctioned by tradition but do not fundamentally differ 
from such occupational epithets as “cook-ness” (pacakatva ), the “ad¬ 
ditional qualification” most frequently mentioned in the discussion 
of the subject of umversals Brahminness, etc , means nothing other 
than descent from a particular lineage (santatnnsesaprabhavatva) , and 
lineages do not require any theoretical or metaphysical explanation, 
since they are generally familiar and established through traditional 
usage ( lokata eva prasiddhdh) There is no need to hypostasize caste 
umversals m order to justify the use of such words as “brahmm,” 
etc , or the applicability of the specific Vedic rules for a caste In this 
context, Salikanatha takes up the problem of the marital faithful¬ 
ness of brahmin women, a topic that enjoyed some popularity 
among Buddhist critics of the caste system However, he does not 
consider this to pose any serious danger to the fundamental re¬ 
liability of the traditionally accepted genealogical relationships, and 
dismisses the problem as an artificial scepticism with no serious im¬ 
pact upon the traditional knowledge and behavior of men 109 
Whereas Rumania attempts to provide an independent metaphysi¬ 
cal and epistemological basis, the Prabhakaras limit themselves to 
sanctioning what tradition already accepts At first glance, this pro¬ 
cedure may appear naive and unreflected, yet the fact that they 
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avoid a metaphysical construction like Rumania’s m itself amounts 
to a philosophical statement Sahkanatha’s arguments against 
Rumania reveal an intellect sharpened on Buddhist criticism while 
his use of the term upadhi indicates a linguistic and epistemological 
position concerning this subject that was precise and radical in its 
own way 

Rumania’s school of the Mlmamsa represents the mainstream 
of traditional Vedic/brahmimc orthodoxy In contrast, Prabhakara 
and his followers remained outsiders, knd they were even suspected 
by the orthodoxy of an intended or unintended alliance with Bud¬ 
dhism Rumania himself found a one-sided yet poignant way to ex¬ 
press philosophically what was intrinsic and special in the Hindu 
dharma as compared to Buddhism and other “heterodoxies ” This 
may be seen in the manner in which he presented the varna system 
and the rigorous fashion in which he anchored the identity of the 
castes in real umversals, thereby removing it from any change, mo¬ 
bility, or reduction to criteria of ethical standards and the quality of 
behavior His position and piocedure with respect to the question of 
caste has clear echoes in several discussions in the modern tradi¬ 
tionalist pandit literature and m the arguments against reformers 
and remterpreters contmed therein Vasudeva Sastnn Abhyankara 
has utilized them to counter the “idle chatter” (praldpa) of those 
“moderns” ( adhuniha ) who wish to relate or even reduce the mean¬ 
ing of caste terms to behavior and who assert that a person can 
change his caste status and becortie a brahmin merely by virtue of 
his behavior 110 In this context, Abhyankara also speaks of the 
Bhagavadgita, emphasizing that the “behavior essential to the 
brahmin” (brahmakarma svabhavajam) referred to in veise XVII1.42 
can in no way be utilized to justify an ethicizing explanation such 
forms of behavior as moderateness, etc , are not meant to be factors 
that first create brahminness, but are solely duties that apply to it 111 
Brahmmness, etc , can only be attained through birth It is a genu¬ 
ine and real universal (Abhyankara speaks of jdti and jdtisamanya), 
on the same footing as the biological species Even if their outer 
forms are similar, brahmins, ksatnyas, etc are as different from 
one another as lions are from elephants There can be no caste 
mobility 

Abhyankara’s argumentation is noteworthy for its trenchancy 
and terseness, but is not unique with regard to its implications In 
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his Caturvamyasiksa, Durgaprasada Dviveda uses essentially the same 
arguments, namely, that the four varnas are constituted in a man¬ 
ner that is prior to all behavior, and in his eyes, this means that they 
must be determined by real umversals 115 “Soobajee Bapoo,” the 
pandit who completed the 1839 edition of the Vajrasuci for L Wilk¬ 
inson (and who used the occasion to include some critical remarks 
of his own in his Tanka, or “Tunku”), argues along essentially the 
same lines that Rumania developed m such an exemplary manner 114 


Non-Dualism and the Varna System 

14 . While the philosophical theories we have been discussing 
thus far have played no great roles in the social and political discus¬ 
sions of modern India, the philosophy of Advaita Vedanta has often 
been associated with social and political topics, it has even been 
claimed that it affords a metaphysical basis for practical ethical de¬ 
mands and programs This has occurred m particular within the 
widespread movement loosely referred to by the term Neo-Ve¬ 
danta, and it has had significant effects upon both the public culture 
of India and the manner m which India has presented itself to the 
rest of the world It would not be difficult to compile a list of liter¬ 
ally hundreds of statements asserting that the Advaita Vedanta has 
social relevance for India as well as a more fundamental relevance 
for the future of all mankind It has been associated with, and even 
utilized to “derive,” such concepts as tolerance, equality, peaceful 
coexistence, brotherhood, internationalism, the community of na¬ 
tions, democracy, and social and economic justice—as well as na¬ 
tionalism and anarchy ,1S We encounter such phrases as “Vedantic 
socialism” (Ramatirtha), “political Vedantism” (Aurobindo), etc , we 
hear of “collective economic liberation on an idealistic (i e , Vedan¬ 
tic) basis”," 6 we are even informed that the Vedanta is capable of 
providing us with “food, shelter and clothing” or of protecting us 
from the hydrogen bomb 117 

These proponents of Advaita Vedanta assume that its monistic 
metaphysics can be reconciled without difficulty with the political 
ideas of the French revolution, the Enlightenment’s notions of au¬ 
tonomy, and the socialist ideal of justice, moreover, they suggest 
that the only prerequisite that must be fulfilled to ensure its practi- 
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cal effects is a correct insight into this metaphysics “The Vedantic 
thought, if pursued honesdy, is sure to give us a socialistic pattern 
of society wherein no distinction on the ground of colour, sex, caste, 
religion or age can be located ” 118 “Domestic, social, political or reli¬ 
gious salvation of every country hes in Vedanta carried into effect ” 119 
While one may feel inclined to see in such statements a caricature of 
the Neo-Vedanta program, their basic tendency accords with other 
statements couched m more careful terms which have been ex¬ 
pressed time and again by more important and representative per¬ 
sons in the public and cultural life of modem India, e g, S Radha- 
knshnan, C Rajagopalachan, and K M Munshi 

M S Golwalkar summarized the line of reasoning (which he 
propounded as a principle of his own nationalistic political move¬ 
ment) that lies at the heart of the claims that the Advaita has social 
and political applicability m the following way 

The ‘I’m me, being the same as the ‘I’m the other beings, makes me 
react to the joys and sorrows of my fellow living beings just as I react 
to my own This genuine feeling of identity born out of the commu¬ 
nity of the inner entity is the real driving force behind our natural 
urge for human unity and brotherhood Thus it is evident that world 
unity and human welfare can be made real only to the extent the man¬ 
kind realises this common Inner Bond 1S0 

Serious attempts at providing a philosophical rationale for po¬ 
litical and social action have been linked with various forms of polit¬ 
ical rhetoric which utilizes Vedantic terminology for the purpose of 
propagating practical goals An example of this is provided by one 
of the pioneers of Neo-Vedanta, Svami Vivekananda, a pragmatic 
visionary and orator who knew how to adjust his words to fit his 
situation and audience Vivekananda became the successor of 
Ramaknshna (le , Gadadhar Chatteiji, 1836—1886), whom Indians 
as well as Westerners have celebrated as the very symbol of modem 
Hinduism and the living Vedanta Ramaknshna is seen as the incar¬ 
nation of a universal yet never abstract synthesis and tolerance, and 
as the confirmation of the true potential of Hinduism, which could 
only become visible through the encounter with the West Because 
he is portrayed as the representative of this “true” and universalized 
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Hinduism, he simultaneously appears as the very representative of 
religion itself and as the embodiment of a Hmduized notion of ful¬ 
fillment capable of taking up and neutralizing the view expressed by 
many missionaries that Christianity represented the true fulfillment 
of all religions In this role, Ramaknshna served Vivekananda as a 
model for political activity as well as social reform It must be em¬ 
phasized, however, that the motivation of practical and social re¬ 
sponsibility which was so important for Vivekananda was unimpor¬ 
tant to Ramaknshna himself, who would at best have greeted it with 
mild irony To be sure, Ramaknshna was of the opinion that one 
should not disregard the social world, yet he stated that one should 
always understand that, ultimately, there was nothing which could 
or had to be done for it 1M 

In contrast, Vivekananda and his successors were certain that 
not only could the Vedanta become “practical” but that it had to 
become practical if it was to fulfill its possibilities They assumed 
that it alone, as the philosophy of absolute unity and the converging 
point of all religions, philosophies, and ideologies, was capable of 
providing a solid metaphysical foundation and an effective motiva¬ 
tion for ethical demands and practical goals Apart from Viveka¬ 
nanda, the most representative spokesman for this message was S 
Radhakrishnan, who served m a number of both national and inter¬ 
national offices Radhakrishnan represented the “idea of fulfill¬ 
ment” in an exemplary and especially conciliatory and impressive 
manner, arguing that the Vedanta is “not a religion, but religion 
itself in its most universal and deepest significance ” 122 He saw it as 
providing the framework and goal for a future synthesis of all reli¬ 
gions and philosophies and, therewith, for the resolution of ideolog¬ 
ical and political differences and the solution of social problems 
Here, the basic assumption is that Sankara’s doctrine concerning the 
absolute identity of the real m brahman must find its correspon¬ 
dence in a social attitude concerned with unity, equality, and recon¬ 
ciliation, and that it should also have fundamental effects upon the 
understanding of caste differences Radhakrishnan was of the opin¬ 
ion that the Upanisadic formulas of unity, and especially the tat tvarn 
asi (“that art thou”) characterized the “basic principle of all democ¬ 
racy”, and he assures us “Sankara’s philosophy was essentially dem¬ 
ocratic ’ Ui 
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15. In the face of such claims, we must ask to what extent (if 
at all) Sankara and traditional Advaita Vedanta provide a basis for 
socially applying the metaphysics of nondualism and for formulat¬ 
ing a principle of equality that would have social and political di¬ 
mensions Once again, the question of caste will occupy the focus of 
our attention 

Scholars have repeatedly noted that Sankara’s position was con¬ 
servative, although they have occasionally done this with regret or 
consternation 124 In this context, the most important passage may be 
found m Sankara’s commentary on Biahmasutra, I, 3, 34—38 Natu¬ 
rally, this is a passage the representatives of the Neo-Vedanta tend 
to pass over without comment Here, Sankara discusses the “right” 
or “mandate” (adhikara, adhihanta) to study the Vedas Essentially, 
this revolves around the question as to whether the sudras should 
be allowed to study the Vedic revelation and, therewith, be admitted 
to the indispensable starting point for the liberating and saving 
knowledge of brahman Sankara’s position is clear and, in its detail 
and rigor, goes far beyond the sutra text he is commenting upon In 
his view, the sudras may not be admitted to the study of the Vedas, 
they are to be excluded from the textual and educational access to 
the absolute unity of reality in the same way that (as the teachings of 
the Purvamlmamsa maintain) they are to be excluded from carrying 
out the Vedic ritual sacrifices Sankara presupposes that the varna 
system is based upon birth and physical family membership, and he 
makes it clear that the metaphysical unity of the real cannot in any 
way be taken as a premise of social and religious equality in an em¬ 
pirical sense 125 

To support his position, Sankara cites a number of passages 
from the sruti and the smrti, and he refers to the frequently-cited 
rule in Gautama’s Dharmasastra which states that a sudra who ille¬ 
gitimately listens to Vedic texts should have his ears filled with mol¬ 
ten tin or varnish ( trapu , jatu) 126 Sankara discusses at great length a 
comment by his puruapakstn that m the sruti and smrti cases are 
reported in which sudras did indeed attain absolute knowledge, 
specifically, he refers to the cases of Janasruti in the Chandogya Up - 
anzsad and of Vidura in the Mahabhdrata Sankara makes use of an 
etymologizing reinterpretation of the word sudra and assumes that 
in rare exceptions smrti texts (which are not prohibited for the 
sudras) are also capable of imparting liberating knowledge He also 
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discusses the story of Satyakama Jabala (thandogva Upanisad 
IV,4ff) in a manner both noteworth\ and instructs e I he repre¬ 
sentatives of the Neo-Vedanta usually consider this storv of a young 
man who does not know who his father was and is classified bv his 
teacher Handrumata Gautama as a brahmin bv virtue of his hon¬ 
esty to be an example of an ethical, characterological, nonhereditarv 
view of the varna system Sankara, on the other hand does not in¬ 
terpret Satyakama’s honesty as the cause and defining factor of his 
brahminness, but as a mere indicator of his hereditarilv legitimate 
membership m the brahmin caste 1 7 

Such a modern autho~ as Deussen was not the first to claim that 
there is a discrepancy between the metaphysics of all-encompassing 
unity and the insistence upon strict hereditary barriers in the social 
domain and even in religious and sotenological matters We may 
also find this view expressed within the Indian tradition a verv suc¬ 
cinct example has been provided by Ramanuja, Sankaras great n- 
val 128 Ramanuja’s position concerning the question of admittance to 
the study of the Vedas was essentially the same as Sankara s and he 
does not fault Sankara for not drawing any social consequences 
from his metaphysical position, instead, he questions the legitimacy 
of a metaphysics that appears to be a prion incapable of providing a 
basis for the varna system and which poses a potential danger to the 
dharrna He asks how a person who considers brahman to be the 
sole, exclusive, and in itself completely undifferentiated reality tan 
have any basis for denying the sudras access to salvation If all indi¬ 
viduals have always been m truth part of the one, all-encompassing 
brahman, and if the only real concern is with becoming aware of 
this truth, of realizing it within ones own self-awareness what rea¬ 
sons could there possibly be for excluding a sudra who has the abil¬ 
ity and the willingness to attain such self-awareness' furthermore 
Ramanuja considers the assertion that this liberating self-awareness 
may only be attained through ‘hearing ( sravana ) l e on the basis 
of an “awakening’ through the Vedic texts to be unjustified—and 
to be completely unjustifiable within the context of Advaita Ved¬ 
anta Yet even if one acceded to this assumption was it not possible 
that a sudra might accidentally hear one of the great sayings (ma- 
havakya) of the Upanisads, such as the tat tvam asi and thcicby be 
directed towards final liberationMoreover win should someone 
who has attained the liberating knowledge of unity md h is thus 
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transcended the ritual rules and social conventions exclude a sudra 
from sharing this knowledge with him 5 In short, Ramanuja is argu¬ 
ing that Sankara’s position offers no basis for excluding the sudras 
from the study of the Vedas and from liberating knowledge 

For the Advaita Vedantins, these and similar problems are ulti¬ 
mately irrelevant, and they get around them by means of a concep¬ 
tion that Ramanuja could not accept Their doctrine of the “twofold 
truth” posits a distinction between truth in its absolute sense (■ para - 
mdrtha) and truth in the conventional, relative sense of empirical life 
(vyavahara ), juxtaposing the two without mediation or mutual ad¬ 
justment For this reason, they did not consider it necessary to “ad¬ 
just” or reconcile the absolute (1 e , the unity of brahman) with the 
relative and ultimately unreal world of spatiotemporal particulars 
and interpersonal relations All the same, some Advaitins exhibit an 
undeniable tendency towards formulations which are more concilia¬ 
tory than those contained m Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya, a ten¬ 
dency to mitigate the rigor of the social demarcations by referring 
to the unity of the absolute Sankara’s disciple Suresvara, for exam¬ 
ple, emphasized the identity of the “viewer” (drastr), that is, the ab¬ 
solute subject, in Brahma (as well as in the brahmin) and in the 
candala 129 

16 Even in many of those texts which are ascribed to Sankara 
himself, absolute unity is explained and affirmed by referring to the 
irrelevancy of social distinctions, according to the short tracts Svat- 
mamrupana and Dasasloki (whose authenticity is admittedly quite un¬ 
certain), Sankara would have stated that the castes ( varna ), stages of 
life ( asrama ), etc have ceased to have meaning for him 130 The so- 
called “minor Upamsads,” in particular those groups known as the 
“Samnyasa Upamsads” and the “Samanya Vedanta Upamsads,” con¬ 
tain a number of similar tersely formulated statements For exam¬ 
ple, the Naradapanvrajaka Upanisad describes the knower of the 
Vedanta as one who is “beyond the castes and stages of life” ( ativar - 
nasramin), while the Maitreya Upanisad looks down upon the “de¬ 
luded ones whose behavior is linked to the castes and the stages of 
life” ( varnasramdcarayuta vimudhah) 111 The Niralamba Upanisad states 
that the castes cannot be ascribed to the skm, or the blood, or the 
flesh, or the bones, or even the atman itself, but are merely a prod¬ 
uct of vyavahara, the practical conventions of life 1,3 
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The Vajrasuci Upamsad , whose age and authenticity is admit¬ 
tedly very obscure, goes especially far in this respect This text, 
which S Radhaknshnan later included in his collection of “principal 
Upamsads,” caused some sensation in the nineteenth century It ex¬ 
hibits important parallels to a polemic Buddhist treatment of the 
caste system, the Vajrasuci attributed to Asvaghosa It refutes a num¬ 
ber of attempts to define the brahmin, especially those that refer to 
birth and social function, and finally asserts that the true brahmm 
can only be determined by his knowledge of brahman 113 

Yet such statements, which do indeed explicitly declare that the 
hereditary differences between the castes are ultimately irrelevant, 
must always be seen m connection with the doctrine of the twofold 
truth The caste differences are irrelevant only m the light of the 
absolute unity of the absolute, but not with respect to interpersonal 
relationships, and there is no suggestion of translating the meta¬ 
physical unity into social equality The knower of brahman is “be¬ 
yond the castes” because he is beyond all empirical distinctions 
whatsoever, the distinctions between father and son, human and 
animal, etc are just as irrelevant for him as are the distinctions be¬ 
tween the castes He who has transcended the castes and the stages 
of life through his knowledge of brahman has been “liberated from 
space and time” ( desakalavimukta ) and is “free of creation” ( prapan - 
carahita) as well 134 If, as we may read m the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
the father is ultimately not a father, the mother is not a mother, and 
the worlds are not worlds, then obviously the candala cannot really 
be a candala and the brahmin cannot be a brahmin Since, in the 
view of the Advaita, everything below the unity of brahman may be 
traced back to cosmic illusion ( mdya ), the castes are “unreal” only 
because the entire world in which they are found is “unreal ” 135 

Thus the fact that the castes are invalid in an absolute sense 
does not imply that they have been negated m a “worldly’ sense or 
that the rules concerning their mutual relations may be disre¬ 
garded As we have already seen m our discussion of Sankara’s no¬ 
tion of adhikdra , the right to liberating knowledge, there can be no 
mention of any empirical equality, even with respect to the orga¬ 
nized forms of religious life and the access to salvation 

The V edantasaravarttikarajasamgraha , a text whose attribution to 
Suresvara is at least questionable, appears to form an exception in 
this regard, since it does in fact imply equality in the access to 
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knowledge and thus to liberation ( vidyadhikanta ) “for all castes” {sai - 
vajatisu )—to the extent that they are endowed with the capacity for 
self-awareness ( bodha) 136 Yet aside from the fact that this text ap¬ 
pears to be somewhat isolated within the tradition of the Advaita 
Vedanta, it should be noted that this assertion of equality is strictly 
sotenological In other words, it refers only to the possibility of lib¬ 
eration from the world, but not to the status within the world 

The Indian schools display some freedom and variation with 
respect to the question of equality in sotenological matters, a fact 
which in the eleventh century even attracted the attention of the 
Islamic traveler to India, al-Blrunl 1,7 As is generally known, the sec¬ 
tarian theistic schools usually exhibit more openness and flexibility 
than the classical orthodox systems One sectarian system well capa¬ 
ble of competing philosophically with the Advaita Vedanta, the Pra- 
tyabhyna doctrine of Kashmir Saivism, explicitly opens itself to all 
persons, regardless of their caste membership or other status 138 
Even within the sectarian traditions, one should not overestimate 
the concrete social applications and the historical effects of such 
equality with respect to sotenological matters Yet they display a 
greater willingness to consider the commitment to a particular doc¬ 
trinal svstem and a particular path to liberation as a unifying and 
equalizing factor The willingness to revoke the normally valid and 
generally unquestioned social barriers for the more radical forms of 
religious life, above all, for “renunciation” {samnyasa), is particularly 
far-reachmg 

17 Yet even with regard to such special areas of social life as 
samnyasa , the “orthodox” Advaita Vedantins tend to be cautious and 
conservative The freedom conceded to the “renouncer” ( samnyastn ) 
and even the liberate^! jwanmukta is carefully channeled Even in 
negation and in renunciation, he remains bound to that same order 
from which he is freeing himself For the existence and fundamen¬ 
tal validity of this order constitutes the precondition for the possi¬ 
bility of liberating oneself from it Only a person who is entitled to 
study the Vedas and to carry out the Vedic sacrifices can be entitled 
to liberate himself from these The samnyasin continues to draw his 
legitimation from that very dharma from which he is liberating him¬ 
self m And just as the access to renunciation and liberation is lim¬ 
ited so also are there rules of behavior (concerning the practice of 
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asking for alms, etc) and distinctions between different groups of 
renouncers to be adhered to within samnyasa, only the highest of 
these groups, the paramahamsa, is permitted a greater degree of 
freedom In interpreting “liberation while alive” (jivanmvkti), the 
strict representatives of Advaita Vedanta (who adhere most closely 
to Sankara) also make a point of stating that such transcendence of 
the social and dharmic domain does not jeopardize the social status 
quo and its basic structure, the system of the four vamas Suresvara 
stresses that a person who is truly liberated during his lifetime will 
never exhibit “uncontrolled behavior” (yathestacarana), while his 
commentator Jnanottama remarks that such a person automatically 
continues to behave m accordance with his human nature as well as 
his caste membership In this way, those radical sectarians (espe¬ 
cially Saivites) and othe r alleged jlvanmuktas who violate the rules 
of tradmonal social behavior (and, therewith, the dharma) are ex¬ 
cluded from the domain of true and legitimate “liberation while 
alive ” The possible consequences of the transcendence of all social 
norms that is implied in the concept of liberation ( mukti) have thus 
been neutralized 140 

In summary, we may say that in the “orthodox” Advaita Ved¬ 
anta, the assumption of the absolute unity in liberation remains 
linked to an uncompromising adherence to an unequal, caste-bound 
access to it In general, any intermingling of the two levels of truth, 
any “application ’ of the absolute (paramartha) to the empirical and 
conventional (vyavahdra), is avoided A basic metaphysical indif¬ 
ference with respect to questions of interpersonal and social re¬ 
lationships appears in conjunction with a decisively conservative at 
titude on the empirical level Here, as well as m other matters of 
vyavahara, (1 e , in nonultimate matters) the Advaitins follow Ruma¬ 
nia’s Purvamimamsa In accordance with their basic orientation, 
they do not make any independent efforts to render the varna sys¬ 
tem metaphysically and epistemologically respectable 

It is obvious that the social and political argumentation of the 
Neo-Vedanta has not simply been borrowed from the teachings of 
the classical Advaita Vedanta or from the tradition of classical In¬ 
dian philosophicizmg m general And the claim that the Advaita 
contains an implicit practical potential, and that this potential is, as 
it were, waiting to be actualized and carried out, deserves serious, 
but also critical attention Since Rammohan Roy, there have been 
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numerous, sometimes deeply committed, sometimes merely rhetori¬ 
cal attempts to put the metaphysics of nondualism to ethical and 
political use, that is, attempts to relate the levels of the absolute and 
the empirical or conventional which were separated by classical 
Vedanta and make them fruitful for one another 141 Yet the funda¬ 
mental problem of “mediating” between the metaphysical, all-en¬ 
compassing unity and a socially and politically realizable equality 
was frequently ignored 142 

Ramaknshna, the apolitical inspirer of the Neo-Vedanta, spoke 
in his graphic, metaphorical language (which was certainly not in¬ 
tended to have any social or political significance) of some basic dif¬ 
ficulties that any ideology of “pracucal” or “political” Vedanta has to 
face In doing so, he displayed a religious common sense that most 
of his successors lack In his parable of the elephant, he tells of a 
young student of Advaita Vedanta who places so much trust in the 
doctrine of the identity of all things within God that he fails, m spite 
of the warnings of its driver, to avoid an approaching elephant 
which he consistently identified with God Seriously injured, he 
must be lectured by his master that although everything is indeed a 
manifestation of God, he should have nevertheless heeded to the 
equally divine words of the elephant driver 143 

Ramaknshna also used a famous metaphor of water that con¬ 
trasts the unity of this thirst-quenching substance with the irrelevant 
multiplicity of its names In this way, he wished to illustrate the 
unity of the divine and the truth in the face of the multitude of 
confessions and religions 144 This metaphor has become so popular 
among the proponents of the Neo-Vedanta that Ramaknshna’s use 
of another water metaphor has frequently been overlooked As he 
notes, the scriptures assert that water is a form of God (and, we may 
add, a manifestation of his unity) Yet only some of this water is 
suitable for religious purposes, other water is suitable for washing 
the face, and still other water is only suitable for cleaning plates or 
dirty clothes 145 


Epilogue* Dharma and Mutual Sustenance 

18. The oldest extant presentation of the fourfold division of 
society into brdhmana, ksatnya, vaisya, and sudra is found m the cos- 
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mogoruc hymn Rgveda X, 90, the so-called Purusasukta For the 
later Indian advocates of the vama system, this text (which may be 
relatively late and somewhat retrospective within the Rgveda itself) 
provides one of the most authoritative pieces of scriptural evidence 
and support It illustrates the idea of the homo hierarchicus m a most 
memorable and exemplary fashion, in a sense, it anticipates and 
supersedes its later formulations 

yat purusam vyadadhuh , hatidha vyakalpayan * 
mukham him asya, hau bahu ka urn padd ucyete? 
brdhmano *sya mukham asid bahu rajanyah krtah, 
uru tad asya yad vaisyah , padbhyam sudro ajayata 

“When (the gods) divided Purusa (1 e , the primeval cosmic entity), 
into how many parts did they apportion him? What was his mouth 
(and head)^ Which were his arms? Which (objects) are said to be his 
thighs and feet? The brahmin was his mouth, the ksatnya was in¬ 
stalled as his arms, what is known as the vaisya were his thighs, the 
Sudra originated from his feet ” H6 

However, it is not only the idea of the homo hierarchicus , or of a 
hierarchic structure of society, which these verses convey They also 
associate the four castes with an organic structure, and they evoke 
the idea of coherence and mutual support within a living totality 
Modern defenders of an idealized varna structure have repeatedly 
referred to this connotation For instance, S Radhakrishnan states 
that m the Purusasukta “the different sections of society are re¬ 
garded as the limbs of the great self ” He adds “Human society is 
an organic whole, the parts of which are naturally dependent m 
such a way that each part m fulfilling its distinctive function condi¬ 
tions the fulfillment of function by the rest, and is in turn condi¬ 
tioned by the fulfillment of its function by the rest In this sense the 
whole is present m each part, while each part is indispensable to the 
whole” 147 

The idea of interdependence and mutual supplementation has 
also appealed to Roberto de’Nobili (1577-1656), the great Jesuit 
missionary who has been called the first Western Sanskrit scholar 148 
Yet in “orthodox” Hindu thought and literature, including the ma¬ 
jority of those sources which we have discussed m the preceding 
pages, it does not play a very visible and significant role It is \ir- 
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tually absent m the apologetics of the Purvamlmamsa and the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika In these systems, as well as m the more rigid Dhar- 
masastra texts, the mutual separation of the castes is emphasized 
more strongly than their mutual rapport For a somewhat different 
picture, we have to turn to other sources 

In a general and implicit sense, the idea of cosmic balance, and 
of the mutual support and supplementation of the various parts of 
nature and society seems to be present m a variety of religious, 
philosophical, and legal texts, for instance, in the Mahabharata and 
in several Upamsads More specifically, we hear about the mutual 
support of brahmins and ksatnyas, gods, humans, and animals, etc ' 1 ‘ 
However, explicit theoretical expositions of this idea are less fre¬ 
quent They occur, above all, m Samkhya and Yoga texts, for in¬ 
stance, m the Yuktidipika and the Jayamangala , two commentaries on 
Isvarakrsna’s Sdmkhyakanka 130 The most interesting presentation is 
found m Vyasa’s Yogabhasya, together with the so-called \ ogasutra- 
bhasyavivarana attributed to Sankara 

Vyasa’s commentary on Yogasutra II, 28 deals with the theory of 
“nine causes” ( nava karanani) or types of causation, which has paral¬ 
lels in Buddhist thought 131 The last type of cause in the list is called 
dhrti, “support,” “sustenance ’ Vyasa explains it as follows “The 
body is the cause of sustenance for the sense organs, and these sup¬ 
port this (body) The elements sustain the bodies, the bodies sup¬ 
port each other, and animal, human, and divine bodies support all 
entities, because there has to be mutual support ” l3i 

The Vivarana explains in more detail how humans animals, 
and gods are supposed to support each other, and how they con¬ 
tribute to the sustenance of all other entities in the world In addi¬ 
tion, the text notes evam vamasramaram apy a n y o ny op a k arena dhrtika- 
ranatvam, parasparopasrayena hi jagad akhilam api dhnyate ( In this 
way, the castes and stages of life also sustain each other since they 
are useful for each other Indeed the entire world is upheld 
through mutual dependence )‘ ! A Wezler says that according to 
this passage ‘the four varnas and the four dsramai support and thus 
sustain each other mutually, that none of them is able to get along 
without the others ” He emphasizes that such mutuality and inter¬ 
dependence distinguishes this passage from other texts which sug¬ 
gest a more unilateral” dependence of social groups and forma- 
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tions, for instance, the dependence of the other three stages ot life 
(asrama) on the productive householder ’ ( grhastha ) 1 1 

19 Mutual support and upholding appear as fundamental 
conditions for the preservation of the natural and social world In¬ 
terdependence is a pervasive principle which is both factual and 
normative All entities in the world, in particular living beings and 
different social groups, have to support each other actively or pas¬ 
sively Self-preservation is impossible without mutual support and 
sustenance On the other hand, the mutuality of support and suste¬ 
nance presupposes meaningful differentiation Natural species and 
social groups cannot support and supplement each other if they are 
not sufficiently different from one another 

The word dhrti, which is used m the presentation of the ‘nine 
causes,” has a close etymological kinship with dharma Both terms 
are derived from the root dh , to uphold, ‘sustain Although this 
derivation cannot account for the semantic complexities of dharma , 
it is by no means negligible, especially with regard to its more an¬ 
cient usages Dharma is, indeed, associated with “upholding ” As we 
have noted earlier in this book, the term refers originally to the 
primeval cosmogonic ‘upholding’ and opening of the world and its 
fundamental divisions, and then to the repetition and human ana¬ 
logues of the cosmogonic acts m the ritual, as well as the extension 
of the ritual into the sphere of social and ethical norms Subse¬ 
quently, there is increasing emphasis on the ‘upholding’ of the social 
and religious status quo, of the distinction between hereditary 
groups and levels of qualification (i e , the varnasramadharma ), and 
on the demarcation of the drya against the rnleccha ” Upholding 
the structure and the basic divisions of the social and natural world, 
and upholding one s own identity in a system of mutual balance— 
this is at least part of the semantic range of dharma, and it is proba¬ 
bly part of its most ancient and original meaning 

This idea of mutuality in the Samkhya-Yoga concept of dhrti 
seems to preserve connotations of the Vedic dharma which are mis¬ 
sing, or at least much less conspicuous, in the supposedly more ‘or¬ 
thodox 1 explanations of the Purvamlmamsa and the Nyaya-Vaise- 
sika As we have seen, both the Nyaya Vaisesika and the Mlmamsa 
approach the Veda from a certain distance I heir ideas of the 
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Veda, and of the Vedic dharma, are not “real extensions” (“pro- 
longements reels’’) 154 of Vedic life and thought And m general, 
those who present themselves as the most orthodox and uncom¬ 
promising guardians of the sanctity and authonty of the Veda are 
not necessarily closest to its spirit Here as m other areas of Indian 
thought, the role of the Veda is ambiguous and elusive 
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Chapter 10: Notes 


1 Two classical examples of such critique are provided by Hegel and 
Max Weber, cf India and Europe , ch 6 (on Hegel), M Weber, Die Wirt- 
schaftsethik der Weltrehgionen II Hinduismus und Buddhismus Tubingen, 
1921 (seventh reprint 1988), 142 ff (trans H H Gerth and D Mar- 
tindale The Religion of India New York, 1968, 144 ff) 

2 While Kautilya’s Arthasastra contains an elaborate methodology of poli¬ 
tics and administration, it can hardly be classified as a system of politi¬ 
cal philosophy 

3 For an earlier German version of this chapter, see Nachnchten der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen Philologisch-historische Klasse 
1975, No 9 (published 1976) 

4 Cf R Lmgat, The Classical Law of India , trans from the French by 
J D M Derrett Berkeley, 1973, 36 ff 

5 See, for instance, Sankara, BSBh I, 1, 4 (Works III, 13 f), Manu X, 42 
(utkarsam ca-apakarsam ca) and comrfientanes, Anantakrsna Sastrin et 
al, Dharmapradipa Calcutta, n d (Preface 1937), 67 f 

6 Cf BSBh I, 1, 4 (Works III, 13 f), I, 3, 30 (Works III, 129) 

7 Cf Bharuci on Manu X, 42 (ed J H Dave Bombay 1982, 307) evam 
ca saty esa vamavibhdga utkarsapakarsasambandho manusyavisaya eva dras 
tavyah, na gavadisu) 

8 Cf Manu X, 30 f, Medhatithi on Manu II, 6 (ed J H Dave, 168) 

9 Cf L Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus The Caste System and Its Implications 
Complete revised English ediuon Chicago, 1980, XXXV Dumont 
finds this idea “generally rejected” by the majority of his reviewers 

10 Homo Hierarchicus , 72 


11 A L Basham, The Wonder That Was India New York, 1959 148 
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12 Manu VIII, 41 adds the norms and customs of the ‘guilds” (srem) to 
this list Gita 1, 43 associates the destruction of jdtidharma and 
kuladharma with the “mixture of varnas” ( varnasamkara) 

13 Cf Yajnavalkya II, 69'yathdjati yathdvamam, II, 206 dandapranayanam 
kdryam varnajatyuttaradharaih 

14 Cf Apastamba II, 6, 1 jatyacdrasamsaye , G Buhler, Sacred Laws of the 
Ary as, part 1 (Sacred Books of the East) translates ‘ If he has any 
doubts regarding the caste and conduct ” Cf also L Dumont (see 
above, n 7), 73 ‘Far from being completely heterogeneous, the con¬ 
cepts of varna and jati have interacted, and certain features of the os¬ 
mosis between the two may be noticed ” 

15 See, for instance, Manu X, 5, 27 

16 Cf Kulluka, Nandana, Narada and others on Manu VIII, 41 

17 Cf Medhatithi on Manu X, 4, Nandana on Manu X, 27, see also 
Kulluka s statement that caste mixture or bastardization can produce a 
new jati comparable to a mule, but no new varna (on Manu X, 4 sam~ 
kimajdtinam tv asvataravan mdtapitrjdtivyatvriktajdtyantaratvdn na varna - 
tvam) 

18 See, for instance, Mitramisra, Viramitrodaya , and VyhaneSvara, Mitdk- 
sara , on Yajnavalkya II, 69 (ChSS, 497, 502) and II, 206 (ChSS, 682, 
684) 

19 Cf Mitramisra, Viramitrodaya on Yajnavalkya II, 69 (ChSS, 497) 

20 Cf India and Europe , 180 and on mixed castes m general H Bnnk- 
haus, Die altmdischen Mischkastensysteme Wiesbaden, 1978 

21 L Dumont (see above, n 7), 71 In this connection, Dumont also notes 
the ‘the classical texts described m terms of varna what must surely 
have been a caste system in embryo ’ 

22 Cf Medhatithi on Manu X, 5, see also P V Kane, “The Tantravarttika 
and the Dharmasastra Literature ” Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , N S 1 (1925), 95—102 
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23 Calcutta, n d (Preface 1937), the protection of the hereditary identity 
of Hinduism against reinterpretations and ‘new sects” ( nutanasam - 
pradaya) is one of the mam goals of the book, and the problem of castes 
(jdti ) is its major topic, see 63—187 JdtitattvapraMsa As an example of 
a basically ethical and characterological interpretation, we may men¬ 
tion MaheSvarananda Gin, Cdturvamyabhdratasamiksd, 2 vols Bombay, 
1963—1968 This work cites the Vajrasuci Upanisad (vol 1, 22—25, see 
below, n 133) and shows the influence of Neo-Vedanta 

24 Cf A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts ( Vwaranapanctkd ), 
Sanskrit University Library (Sarasvatl Bhavana), vol 8 Nyaya-Vai£e- 
sika Mss Varanasi, 1962, Nos 34 017, 33 731, 31 393 

25 On Ramanuja, see below, n 128 Problems concerning the perception 
and identification of castes especially “brahmmness” (i brahmanya ), are 
also discussed by Ramanuja’s predecessor Yamuna, cf Agamapramdnya , 
ed and trans JAB van Buitenen Madras, 1971, 66, 103 Yamuna 
(ca 1000) is obviously familiar with the Mlmamsa arguments on this 
topic 

26 Cf Sesvaramimamsd and Mimdmsdpddukd by Vedantadesika, ed U T 
Viraraghavacarya Madras, 1971, 144—151 (on MS I, 2, 2), see also 
below, n 104 Venkatanatha/Vedantadesika discusses not only the the¬ 
ory of caste umversals, but also the application of the guna theory to 
the varna system, cf Sesvaramimamsd. , 149 f On Vallabha’s version of 
the Mlmamsasutra, see G H Bhatt, “Vallabhacarya’s Text of the Jai- 
mim Sutras II 1 ’ Journal of the Oriental Institute (Baroda) 2 (1952), 68— 
70 

27 Cf Prameyakamalamartanda (commentary on Mamkyanandm’s Parik- 
samukha), ed Mahendra Kumar Second ed , Bombay, 1941, especially 
482—487 (482 etena nityam nikhilabrahmanavyaktivyapakam brdhmanyam 
apt pratydkhyatam na hi tat tathdbhutam pratyaksadipramanatah pratfyate ), 
Nyayakumudacandra (commentary on Akalanka’s Laghtyastraya ), 2 vols , 
ed Mahendra Kumar Bombay, 1938—1941, especially vol 2, 767-779 
(brahnumatvajdtivicdra) 

28 See, for instance, Ksemendra, Darpadalana , ch 1 (examples of false 
genealogical pride) 
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29 Cf India and Europe, 234, 240 ff Traditional Advaita Vedanta does 
not try to apply non-duahsm in ethics, instead, it sees ethical conduct 
either as a prerequisite or as a natural concomitant of non-dualistic 
spiritual realization According to Vivekacudamam , v 37, those who 
have attained this realization are inherently beneficial, just as the 
spring season” (vasantavad) This echoes Mahayana Buddhist ideas 

30 Cf P V Kane, History of Dharmasastra, 5 vols Poona, 1930—1962, espe¬ 
cially vol 2, 19-164 

31 Cf Muir I, for a useful presentation of source materials 

32 See A Weber, “Collectanea uber die Kastenverhaltnisse m den Rrah- 
mana und Sutra ’ Indtsche Studien 10 (1868), 1—160 

33 Cf India and Europe, 322 f, myths about the origination of the non- 
brahmimcal castes due to karmic deterioration are not unusual, see 
Mahabharata XII, 181, 10-20 

34 Cf A Weber, ‘ Collectanea” (see above, n 32), 97 ff 

35 Cf Weber, “Collectanea,” 70 f, 97 ff, see also W Rau, Staat und Ge - 
sellschaft im alten Indien Wiesbaden, 1957, 4, 62 ff , against Weber, Rau 
claims that the hereditary varna system did not take shape m the pe 
nod of the Brahmanas, but only m the period of the Sutras However, 
Rau’s references seem to deal with exceptions rather than with the 
general norm Ethical interpretations which presuppose an underlying 
hereditary system are more common m the epics, see, e g, Ma¬ 
habharata III, 206, 12 ( vrttena hi bhaved dvijah), and O Strauss, “Eth- 
lsche Probleme aus dem Mahabharata” (first published 1911) Kl Schr , 
ed F Wilhelm Wiesbaden, 1983, 11-153, especially 148 ff 

36 The following Suttas of the Pali canon contain critical references to the 
varna system Aggahha, Ambattha , Samahhaphala and Sonadanda m 
the Dighamkaya, Assaldyana and Madhura m the Majjhimanikaya , Vasettha 
m the Suttampdta Several Buddhist texts m Sanskrit radical¬ 
ize the critique, for instance the Sardulaharndvadana m the Divyavadana 
(ed E B Cowell and R A Neil Cambridge, 1886, ed separately S K 
Mukhopadhyaya Santmiketan, 1954) and the Vajrasucl falsely attnb- 
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uted to ASvaghosa, for editions of this text, see A Weber, “Uber die 
Vajra-sucI (Demantnadel) des Agvaghosa ” Abhandlungen Preuss Ak 
Wtss Berlin, 1859, 205—264 (with German trans), S K Mukhei^ee, 
“The Vajrasuci of Agvaghosa ” Visva-Bharati Annals 2 (1949), 125—184 
(with English trans ), Vajrasuci , ed R P Dwivedi (with paraphrase and 
notes in Hindi) Varanasi, 1985 

37 On dharma and svadharma, cf India and Europe , ch 17 

38 Cf Bhagavadgita I, 41 ff 

39 Gita III, 35 sreyan svadharmo vigunah paradharmdt svanustkitat, see also 
XVIII, 47 (and Manu X, 97) varam svadharmo viguno, na parakhyah 
svanusthitah 

40 Cf The Vydkarana-Mahabhdsya, ed F Kielhorn, third ed by K V Ab~ 
hyankar, vol 1 Poona, 1962, 411 

tapah srutam ca yonis ca-ity etad brahmanakdranam! 
tapahsrutabhyam yo hino jdtibrahmana eva sa 

tatha gaurah sucyacarah pingalah kapilakesa ity etdn apy abhyantardn 
brdhmanye gundn kurvanti 

41 The application of the word brahmana to persons who do not have the 
hereditary legitimation remains ultimately confined to cases of doubt 
and inadequate information, see Mahabhasya, vol 1,411 f jatxhme sam- 
dehad durupadesac ca brahmanasabdo vartate 

42 See Yuktidipika , ed R C Pandeya Delhi, 1967, 137 

43 Cf Sdmkhyakankd with Mdtharazrrtti, ed V P Sarma Benares, 1922, on 
v 53 tulyahngatvad brahmanadicandalantah, Sdmkhyasaptatwrtti (VO, ed 
E A Solomon Ahmedabad, 1973, 68 tulyahngatvad brahmanddis can- 
dalantah 

44 Cf Samkhyatattvakaumudi on v 53 brahmanatvadyavantarajatibheda- 
vwaksayd 

45 Gita IV, 13 caturvamyam mayd srstam gunakarmambhdgasah 
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46 Radhakrishnan has published annotated editions amd translations of 
both works, see also The Hindu View of Life London, 1968 (first ed 
1927), 86 “Caste is a question of character ” 

47 See below, n 110—113 

48 Cf Gita I, 41 ff , see also III, 24 f (avoidance of mixture, samkara, and 
maintenance of the social order, lokasamgraha) 

49 See, for instance, Gita VII, 16 

50 Cf Sankara on Gita IV, 13 

51 Cf Gita XVIII, 41 ff , IV, 13, see also D P Vora, Evolution of Morals m 
the Epics Bombay, 1959, 129 There are, of course, also types of liveli¬ 
hood and occupation associated with the two highest castes, but they 
are not mentioned m the Gita passage XVIII, 41 ff 

52 Cf Vajrasuci , ed A Weber (see above, n 36), 236 

53 See Gita III, 35, XVIII, 47, and Manu X, 97, for svadharma, see 
also Gita II, 31, 33, Maitrl Upamsad IV, 3, Gita XVIII, 45 f has 
svakarman 

54 Manu XII, 42-52 

55 See Mahabharata XII, 200, especially 31 ff (on the four varna), cf 
also A Weber, ‘Collectanea” (see above, n 32), 7 We may also recall 
Rgveda X, 90 

56 Mahabharata XII, 229, 12-25 

57 Cf A Weber, “Collectanea,” 97, among later texts, see, e g, 
Vivekacuddmanij v 2 

58 On ‘caste colors,” cf Mahabharata XII, 181, 5, A Weber, “Collec¬ 
tanea,” 10 f Ps -Sankara, Sarvasiddhantasamgraha XI, 48 

59 The coordination of the three gunas with the “human goals” (pur- 
usartha) creates analogous problems It is easy as long as the older 
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group of three goals (tnvarga) without moksa is involved, Manu XII, 38 
correlates kama with tamos, artha with rajas and dharma with sattva It 
becomes, however, more complex when moksa is added, cf Bhagavan 
Das, The Science of Social Organization , vol 1 Second ed , Adyar, 1932, 
78 

60 Cf Anugitd XXIV, 11, the text is found within the Mahabharata XIV, 
16-51 

61 Cf Anugitd XX, 43, which refers to three twice-born castes and presup¬ 
poses the sudras as the fourth varna The vaisyas are also omitted m 
Manu XII, 42-52 

62 Cl K Damodaran, Indian Thought New York, 1967, 482 (referring to 
K M Munshi Foundations of Indian Culture , 68 “energy/inertia”), P T 
Raju, The Philosophical Traditions of India London, 1971, 209 ‘ activity/ 
lethargy ’ 

63 Cf Caturvamyasiksa vedadrstya sameta Lucknow 1927,2 

64 The Philosophical Traditions of India London, 1971, 209 

65 See, for instance, Vmoba Bhave, Talks on the GUd New York, 1960, 191 
ff 

66 The Hindu View of Life London, 1968, 79 

67 See above, n 63 

68 Cf PB, 48 f , 272 f 

69 Cf NM, 204 na hi yad ginsmgam aruhya grhyate , tad apratyaksam 

70 NM, 204 upadesanirapeksam apt caksuh ksatnyddivilaksanaTn saumydkrtim 
brahmanajatim avagacchati ity eke 

71 Cf NM, 389 on Rumania’s usage of the simile of the mountain see 
below n 92 


72 See NK (in PB), 13 tada brdhmano yam iti pratyaksena eva pratiyate 
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73 Ibid The reference to precious stones appears natural for an Indian 
author of that period, since these, too, were divided into “castes’ 
(brahmana, etc ), cf R Garbe, Die tndischen Mmerahen (Narahans Ra- 
janighantu 13) Leipzig, 1882,81 Rumania refers to expert jewelers m 
his TV on MS I, 3, 25, on Bhartrhan, see below, n 102 

74 Here, of course, one may refer to Manu’s view that an illegitimate 
child would reflect the defects and the low status of the father in its 
behavior, cf Manu X, 60 ff 

75 See Vaisesikadarsana of Kanada with an Anonymous Commentary , ed A 
Thakur Darbhanga, 1957, 14 f (on VS I, 2, 7) 

76 Cf TS, v 1554 ff (with commentary) 

77 Ed Rahula Sankrtayayana Patna, 1953 (Tibetan Sanskrit Works Se¬ 
nes), see especially 10 ff, also 209 f, 530 

78 Cf Pramdnavarttikabhdsya , especially 10 ff, also 209 f, 530 

79 See, for instance, Bhasarvajna, NBhus, 311 (in connection with prob¬ 
lems of inference), Laugaksi Bhaskara, Tarhakaumudl , ed M N 
Dvivedm Bombay, 1886 (Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Senes), 21, 
KeSavamisra, Tarkabhasa , ed D R Bhandarkar Poona, 1937 (Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Series), 33 (perception of a brahmana) 

80 See below, n 83 ff, 106 ff 

81 Cf the Vajrasuci (see above, n 36), the same type of argument has also 
been attributed to the materialists, see Krsnami^ra, Prabodhacandrodaya, 
ed and trans S K Nambiar Delhi, 1971, 38 (II, v 18) tulyatve vapu 
sdm mukhadyavayavair vamakramah kidrso 

82 Cf SV, 438 ( Vanavada , v 16) akrtvr jatvr eva-atra samsthdnam na pra- 
kalpyate , 385 (Akrtivada, v 3) jdtim eva-dkrtim prahur , vyaktir akrvyate yaya, 
and 388 (v 18) samdnyam akrtvr jatih saktir vd 

83 Cf TV on MS I, 3, 25 tulyasirahpdnyddyakaresv apt samkirnalokadrsti- 
grdhyesu brahmanadisu matapitrsambandhasmaranad eva vamavivekdva- 
dharanam bhavati 
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84 Cf SV, 439 f ( Vanavada , v 22—30) In v 29, Rumania notes that con¬ 
duct ( dcara ) indicates the presence of brahmanatva only if it is properly 
supervised by a king (rajanupahta) In v 30, he emphasizes that the 
pervasive inherence of the universals in their substrates cannot be 
refuted since it is directly perceived (pratyekasamavetatvam drstatvdn na vz- 
rotsyate ), and such perceptibility may well be “dependent on the knowl¬ 
edge of the parents (rndtdpttrjndndpeksa , see Parthasarathi on this pas¬ 
sage, with reference to TV) 

85 Sabara on MS I, 2, 2 na ca-etad vidmo vayam brdhmand va smo *brdhmand 
va iti , cf Gopatha Brahmana I, 5, 21 na vayam vidmo yadi brdhmand smo 
yady abrdhmand smo Maiirayanl Samhita I, 4, 11 (ed L von Schroeder, 
vol 1, 60) na vai tad vidma yadi brdhmand va smo brahmana va The 
reference Tazttiriya Brahmana II 1,2, given by the editors of TV, is 
incorrect 

86 The commentator Somesvara feels occasionally compelled to state ex¬ 
plicitly that Rumania is, indeed, presenting his own view, cf NSudha, 
1C asankitd svabhiprayam aviskaroti 


87 Cf E Frauwailner Matenahen zur altesten Erkenntmslehre der Kar 
mamlmdmsa Vienna, 1968, see also above, ch 2 


88 Somesvara tries to clanfy Rumania s somewhat ambiguous reliance 
on both perception and authontative instruction, see NSudha, 14 prat- 
yaksavagatisambhavad anyatra sastravyapdro na angikrtah, iha tu tadasarr - 
bhavdc chastravisayatvam na-ayuktam nanv akdrasdmyena kvactd api 

brahmanyadivivekasya pratyaksena-avagatyasambhajat sarvatra dgamagamy 
atvam eva angikaryam ity asankam mrakurvan upasamharati 


89 Somesvara, NSudha, 10, states that it is necessary to assume something 
that is universally present m all individual brahmins and forms the 
content of the notion c brahmin ( tasmat sarvesu brdhmanesu anusyutam 
pratyekasamavetam brahmanapratyayamsayabhutam kimcid avasyam estav 
yam), on p 11, he adds that universals such as brahminness which are 
to be known through such special pervasive notions, cannot be denied 
(tasmat samanakdresv apt ptndesu vilaksanabrahmanapratyayavedyabrahma 
nyddijdtir na apahnotum sakyate) 
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90 For the following discussion, see TV, 4 ff (on MS I, 2, 2) The sid- 
dhanta section (on MS I, 2, 7 ff) does not address this issue at all 

91 As Rumania notes in the Slokavdrttika , conduct would be a valid crite- 
non only under proper supervision, see above, n 84 

92 See above, n 69 ff, cf also Somesvara, NSudha, 12 na ca durjnana- 
tvamdtrena-apratyaksatvam sankyam 

93 See TV, 6 darsanasmaranapdramparydnugrhitapratyaksagamyani brahma- 
natvadim 

94 Cf TV, 217 (on MS I, 3, 27) 

aditas ca smrteh siddhah pratyaksena-api gamyate / 
sadhvasadhuvibhdgo 9 yam kus(ilair vamabhedavat 

See also above, n 73, on the case of the expert jewelers 

95 Cf TV, 6 siddhanam hi brahmanadinarri acard vidhiyante 

96 Cf TV, 7 na tapaddinam samudayo brahmanyam, na tajjanitah samskarah, 
na tadabhivyangyd jatih 

97 According to Rumania, there is no loss of brahminness etc in the 
strict and literal sense Authoritative statements which seem to indi¬ 
cate that a brahmin sinks to the level of a sudra due to certain types 
of misconduct can only mean that he is deprived of particular rights 
and responsibilities Cntics of the varna system sometimes use the loss 
of caste status as an argument against its hereditary nature, see, for 
instance, the Vajrasuci 


98 Cf Mahabhasya on IV, 1, 63, V, 3, 55, and above, n 40 

99 Nagesa makes explicit reference to upadesa, cf Patanjah’s Vyakarana 
Mahabhasya Tatpurusahnika, ed with trans by S D Joshi and J A F 
Roodbergen Poona, 1973, 118 f 

100 Cf VP III/I4, 250 ff, and K A Subramania Iyer, Bhartrhan Poona, 
1969, 390 ff, 397 ff On abrahmanatva, see also Rumania, 6v, 402 ff 
(Apohavada, v 13—30) 
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101 CfVPIII/1,44 

brahmanatvadayo bhavah sarvapranisv avasthitahJ 
abhivyaktah svakaryanam sadhaka tty apt smrtih 

Helaraja paraphrases brahmanatvaksatnyatvadayah sdmdnyavtsesdh Cf 
also VP III/l, 28 ( brahmanatvadi ) 

102 Cf VP III/l, 46 

103 Cf VP with the commentary of Helaraja Kanda III, part 1, ed K A 
Subramania Iyer Poona, 1963, 51—55, especially 55 brahmanatvdtksv 
asti kimcit sasnadisthanvyam upavyavjanam asmakam param atindrtyam 

104 Cf Sesvaramimamsd (see above, n 24) 151 atah isvaramaharsipra- 

bhrtinam pratyaksam brahmanyadikam 

105 See above, n 40 90 

106 For the following discussion, cf SalikanathamiSra, Prakaranapancika 
(with Nyayasiddhi by Jayapunnarayana), ed A Subrahmanya Sastn 
Benares, 1961, 100-103 

107 Prakaranapancika 101 na hi ksatnyadibhyo vyavartamanam sakala brahma - 
nesv anuvartamdnam ekam dkdram aticvram anusandadhato *pz budhyante 
In his preceding rejection of a highest universal bemgness or 1 real¬ 
ity” (sattd , cf 97ff ), Sahkanatha also refers to a lack of “similarity ’ 

108 See ibid 101 na hi tadanim cdksusasya samvedanasya visaydtvrekah , kim tv 
anumanam eva tatra sarpisah 

109 Ibid 102 katham punas tajjanyatvam eva sakyam avagantum slnndrr 
aparadhasambhavat sambhavanti hi pumscalyo stnyah pannetdram xyabhzca 
rantyah The Vajrasucl (ed A Weber, 220, 232 see above n 36) epit 
omizes the manner m which the Buddhist cntics exploit this issue 

110 Cf Dha^matattvanirnaya ed Marulakara Poona 1929 (Anandasrama 
Sanskrit Series) 18 ff 

111 Ibid 18 na hi tatra samadikam karma biahmanatvajdtiprayojahatvena 
uktam him tu brahrnanatvajatiprayojyatvena 
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112 Ibid , 19 tathd ca janmasiddha jatir, na kvdpi kathamapi nvuartate 

113 Cf Caturvarnyasiksa vedadrstya sametd Lucknow, 1927, 198 f also 1 
asvadivaj jdtigunakrzydbhir vibhinnabhdvdtisayam prapanndh 

114 Cf Vajrasuci , ed A Weber (see above, n 36), 237, 239, 252 

115 See S L Malhotra, Social and Political Orientations of Neo-Vedantism 
Delhi, 1970, VII f 

116 See G C Dev, Idealism and Progress Calcutta, 1952, 440 ff, also his 
The Philosophy of Vivekananda and the Future of Man Dacca, 1963, 96 f 
(“Gospel of Emancipation of Common Man”) 

117 See S Joshi, The Message of Shankara Allahabad, 1968, 177, R N 
Vyas, The Unwersahstic Thought of India Bombay, 1970, V 

118 R N Vyas, Unwersahstic Thought, 16 

119 Ramatirtha as cited by H Maheshwan, The Philosophy of Swami Rama 
Tlrtha Agra, 1969, 169 

120 Bunch of Thoughts Bangalore, 1966, 5f, on the idea of a practical 
Vedanta,” see also India and Europe , 239 ff (specifically on Viveka¬ 
nanda) 

121 Ramakrishna often compared the world to a worthless ‘hog plum , 
cf The Gospel of Sn Ramaknshna , trans Nikhilananda Madras, 1969 
(first ed 1944), 379, 903 In his Karmayoga (ch 5, conclusion), 
Vivekananda himself still cited Ramakrishna’s metaphor of the dog s 
tail’ to illustrate the incorrigibility of the world 

122 The Hindu View of Life London, 1968, 18, see also India and Europe , 
409 

123 Cf The Hindu View of Life , 87, History of Philosophy , Eastern and West¬ 
ern London, 1952-1953, vol 1 447 
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124 See, for instance, P Deussen, Das System des Vedanta Second ed , 
Leipzig, 1906, 63 ff (trans Ch Johnston The System of the Vedanta 
Chicago, 1912, 60 ff) 

125 On Sankaras concept of adhikara , see above, ch 3, § 12 ff Further 
statements on castes are found m BUBh I, 4, 6, 14, II, 4, 5 (castes 
and superimposition), TUBh II, 6, 1 

126 Cf BSBh I, 3, 38, see also Gautama XII, 4 

127 Cf BSBh I, 3, 37, m the Upamsad itself, the situation is somewhat 
ambiguous The story of Satyakama is also cited and discussed by 
several Dharmasastra commentators, see, for instance, Medhauthi 
and Govindaraja on Manu X, 5 

128 See Ramanuja’s Snbhasya on BS I, 3, 34—38 

129 See Naiskarmyasiddhi II, 88, cf also Sankara, BUBh II, 4, 5 

130 Cf Svdtmanirupana , v 139 vamasramarahito 5 ham varnamayo * ham , 
Dasasloki , v 2 na vamd na varndcaradharmah Both texts are found 
m Minor Works of Sankardcdrya, ed Bhagavat Second ed , Poona, 
1952 

131 Cf The Mznor Upantsads , ed FO Schrader, vol 1 Samnyasa-Upa 
nisads Madras, 1912 193 112 

132 Nirdlamba Upamsad , v 10 (in The Samanya Vedanta-Upamsads , ed Ma- 
hadeva Sastn Adyar, 1921) 

133 See The Principal Upanishads , ed and trans S Radhaknshnan Lon¬ 
don, 1953 A Weber (see above, n 36) saw the Vajrasuct Upamsad 
(which he ascribed to Sankara) as the model for the Buddhist Vaj 
rasucf, according to S K Mukheijee, the Buddhist text is the original 
It has been generally overlooked that a version of the Vajrasuci Upa- 
nisad was already published and translated into Bengali by Ram- 
mohan Roy m 1821, see Rdmamohana Granthavali, ed BN Ban- 
dyopadhyaya and S K Dasa Calcutta, n d (1959), section 4, 43-48 
According to Rammohan, the text is by Mrtyumjaya, this can hardly 
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be Mrtyumjaya Vidyalankara, Rammohan’s teacher and, later on, op¬ 
ponent 

134 Cf Maitreya Upanisad , in The Minor Upanisads (see above, n 131) 114 
f 

135 Cf Brhadaranyaka Upanisad IV, 3, 22, see also Sankara, USG I, 15 ff 
(freedom of the dtman from caste distinctions), and the following 
statement by Madhusudana SarasvatT vamasramadivyavaharasya mi 
thyajnanamulatvena mithyatvam (Siddhantabmdu , ed P C Divanji Ba- 
roda, 1933, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 41) 

136 Published in A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts m the 
Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library , ed P P S Sastri, 
vol 13 Srirangam, 1931, No 7736, see especially v 11 f 

137 Cf Alberunis India, trans E C Sachau London, 1910 (and many 
reprints) vol 1, 104 

138 Cf Abhinavagupta Isvarapratyabhijhavimarsini IV, 2, 3, ed M Kaul 
Shastri Bombay, 1921 (Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies), vol 2, 
276 na-atra jatyadyapeksa kdcit 

H9 Cf P Olivelle, A Definition of World Renunciation ” Wiener Zeit - 
schnft fur die Kunde Sudasiens 19 (1975), 75—83 

140 Cf P Hacker, Schuler Sankaras , 105, but see also Vivekacudamam, v 
542 

141 See India and Europe , 205 f, 212, 239 ff 251 ff 

142 Fhe^e were, of course important representatives of modern Indian 
thought v\ho denied or questioned the ethical and social applicability 
of non-dualism in the nineteenth century, Debendranath Tagore 
(Thakur) and Dayananda Sarasvati were among the critics of San¬ 
kara s Advaita Vedanta 

143 The Gospel of Sn Ramaknshna , trans Nikhilananda Madras, 1969 (first 
ed 1944) 8 f 
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144 The Gospel , 204, for a somewhat different version, see 374 f 

145 The Gospel , 9 

146 Rgveda X, 90, 11-12 

147 See S Radhaknshnan, The Hindu View of Life London, 1968, 107 

148 See India and Europe , ch 3, S Arokiasamy, Dharma, Hindu and Chns 
turn, according to Roberto de Nobih Rome, 1986, 289 ff, 292 

149 See, for instance, Brhadaranyaka Upanisad I, 4 10, on the interaction 
of animals, humans and gods, see also the concept of lohasamgraha , as 
used m Bhagavadglta III, 20 

150 See P Chakravarti Origin and Development of the Samkhya System of 
Thought New Delhi, second ed , 1975, 218 ff 

151 See A Wezler, ‘ On the vama System as Conceived of by the Author 
of the Patanjala-Yoga-Sastra-V i varana Dr B R Skarma Felicitation 
Volume , Tirupati, 1986, 172-188, specifically p 185 note 14 A 
Wezler deserves credit for having drawn our attention to the remark¬ 
able statements in the Vivarana 

152 The Sanskrit text reads as follows dhrtzkaranam sanram indnyanam, 
tdm ca tasya mahdbhutdni sanrdndm, tarn ca parasparam sarvesam tax- 
ryagyonamdnusadaivatdni ca paraspararthatvat 

153 See YSBhV, 210 f (on YS and YBh II, 28) 

154 See A Wezler, On the vama System,’ 180 f 

155 See above, ch 1, and India and Europe , 332 

156 See above, ch 1, and L Renou, Le destm, 3 
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